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TERMS. 


Two Shillings .........++. 1 Vol. ata time 
Six Shillings 3 Vols. 

or 1 Vol 
Half a Guinea ......... 3 Vols. “a 

or 1 Vol en 
One Guinea 3 Vols. 


In the Country 4 Vols. Pa 


town or country) ...25 Vols. 9” 


Threepence—t1 Vol. at a 
III. For all who do not pay in advance: 


Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and 


NOTICE ON THE NEW SERIES. 


THe Managers of the Afonth, in accordance with their announcement made some 
time ago, are now able to resume the monthly publication of their Review, in a larger 
size and with a prospect, as they hope, of greater usefulness to the Catholic cause 
than before. The monthly numbers will be slightly smaller in size and price than 
the double numbers lately issued, and will form ¢/ree volumes annually. The price 
per annum will be exactly that of the ordinary Quarterly Reviews. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O’CLOCK. 


I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 


for a Month. 

for One Quarter. 
for Half a Year. 
for Half a Year. 
for a Year. 

for a Year. 

for a Year. 


Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depots in 


for a year. 


II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 


time. 


Postage Expenses 


incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Books can be mon atid Three Days. 


CATHOLIC BOOK 


CLUBS. 


For the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph’s Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 


scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a grea 


ter variety of books at the 


same time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 


Managers, at the above address. 


a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are 
with families seeking the services of such lad 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 


in constant communication 
ies. They also receive the 


names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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Complete Catalogues of Books (English and Foreign), Music, Church 
Furniture, Stationery, School Books, &c., may be had on application. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
(The pages shew where the books are described more at length.) 


Sweeney’s (Dr.) Pope and a. p. 2. | Lancicius’ Meditations. p. 3. 
Letter Book of Sir Amias Poulet. p, 4. : Sweeney’s (Dr.) poe rae p. 2. 
& 


May Papers. > 6. Prayer Books. pp. 4 

Who is Jesus Christ? p. 3. Wood's Eccles. Antiquities of London. p. 5. 
Dame Dolores. p. 4. Newman’s (Dr.) Works. p. 4. 

May Books, &c. pp. 11 to 13. . Manning’s (Abp.) Works. p. 7. 

Catholic Truth Tracts. p. 5. School Books. p. 


10. 
Montalembert’s Letters to a Schoolfellow. p. 4. | Jesuit Ascetical Riteery. p. 3. New vol. 
Manning’s (Abp.) Sermons on Sin and its Conse- | Quarterly Series. p. 1. 
quences, _ p. 2. | Versicles and Tales. p. 6. 
True to Trust. p. 2. : | Twelve New Stories, by Mrs. Parsons. p. 5. 


Louise Lateau. p. 3. | Lourdes Month of May. p. 11. 
Life of Cherubini. p. 2. Helpers of the Holy Souls. p. 5. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
The Victims of the Mamertine, by the author of | Catechismus a Catechism for Priests. 


the “‘ Martyrs of the Coliseum.” From an original Translation in the time of 
Rules for the Choice of a State of Life. James II, 
Life and Revelations of Marie Lataste, edited by | Book of Martyrs, by Rev. H. Formby. 

E. H. Thompson, M.A. Scotti’s Meditations, Vol. IIT. 
The Christian Pilgrim in his Spiritual Conflict | Credo, from the French of Mgr. Gaume. 

and Conquest, by Castaniza. Some Popular Errors concerning Politics and 


Religion, by Lord Robert Montagu. 


QUARTERLY SERIES. (Conducted by the Managers of the “ Month.”) 


1. The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Coteriper. 
Vol. I., price 7s. 6d. 

2. The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By Emiry Bow es. 

With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Corermer. Price 5s. 6d. 
. The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis pz 1a Parma, of the 
ae or Translated from the Spanish. With Preface by the Rev. H.J.Cotenipas. 
rice 7s. 6d. 

4.. Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Couertpor. 
Vol. II., 10s. 6d. 

5. Ierne of Armorica: A Tale of the Time of Chlovis. By J. C. Bareman. 
6s. 6d. 

6. The Life of Dona Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady Grorctana Futierton. 6s. 

7. The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By the Rev. F.Gotpie. 6s. 

8. The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, of the Society of Jesus ; First Companion 
of St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father Giuserre Borro, of the same 
Society. With a Preface by the Rev. H. J. Cotermeer. 6s. 6d. 

[This Life has been written on the occasion of the beatification of the Ven. Peter Favre, and con- 
tains the Memoriale or record of his private thoughts and Meditations, written by himself. ] 

9. The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An Old English version. Edited 
by Rev. H. J. Coverings, 8.J. 6s. 


The Life of Sister Anne Catharine Emmerich, with a Prefatory Essay on her 
Contemplations on Our Lord’s Life and Passion. 

The Dauphin and his Companions in the Temple. By M. O’C. Morris. 

The Life of Lady Falkland, Mother of the great Lord Falkland. By Lady 

The Life of our Life. By the Rev. H. J. Coteriper. 
(The first volume will appear in the course of 1874.] 

The Life of St. Stanislaus Kostka. By Father Borro. 

The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 

The Life of Pius the Seventh. 

St. Jerome and his Correspondents. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine. Old translation modernized. 

The Life of Blessed Mary of the Incarnation (Madame Acarie). By E. Bowuzs. 

The Life of Cardinal Bellarmine. By Rev. Father Gorpte. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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Meditations for the Use of the Clergy, 
for Every Day in the Year, on the Gospels 
for the Sundays. From the Italian of Mgr. 
Scorrr, Archbishop of Thessalonica. Revised 
and Edited by the Oblates of 5. Charles. 
With a Preface by His Grace the Arcu- 
Bishop oF Westminster. Vol. I. From the 
First Sunday in Advent to the Sixth Satur- 
day after the Epiphany. Price 4s. 

Also just published. 

Vol II. From Septuagesima Sunday to the 

Fourth Sunday after Easter. Price 4s. 


Sowers and Reapers. A Sermon preached 
by the Rev. Father Coterines, 8.J., in the 
Church of Norwood Convent, on the 25th 
Anniversary of its Foundation. With an 
Introductory Account of the Institution, &c. 
Price 6d. 


‘Giving Glory to God.’? A Sermon 
preached in preparation for the departure of 
the English Pilgrims to Paray-le-Monial. 
By the same. Price 6d. 


Anglicanism and the Fathers, with 
reference to No. 4 of the ‘‘ English Church 
Defence Tracts.” By W. E. Appis, of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Price 1s. 6d. 


Also by the same. 
Anglican Misrepresentations: In Re- 
ply to a Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Roman Mis- 
quotations.” Price 1s. 


True to Trust; or, the Story of a Por- 
trait. A Tale of the Times of Queen 
Elizabeth. Price 4s. 


The Two Colonels, and the English 
Countess; or, from London to Madrid. By 
the Very Rev. Fr. Tuomas Doyte, D.D., 
Provost of Southwark. 1 vol., 478 pp., 6s. 


No - Worship, Hero - Worship, and 
Christianity. By R. Brarruwarre, B.A. Is. 


Ecclesia Christi; or, Words spoken at the 
Opening of the Second Session of the Fourth 
Provincial Council of Westminster. By the 
Most Rev. Roger Bepe Vaucuan, D.D., 
0.8.B., Archbishop of Nazianzus. Price 1s. 


ALSO, 

The Discourse delivered at the Open- 

ing Session of the Fourth Provincial Synod 

of Westminster. By the Right Rev. Wir- 

uiAM Bernarp D.D., O.8.B., 
Bishop of Birmingham. Price 1s. 


Cherubini: Memorials illustrative of his 
Life. With Portrait and Catalogue of his 
Works. By Epwarp Betxasis, Barrister- 
at-Law. One vol., 429 pp., 10s. 6d. 

Lord Dacre of Gilsland; or, The Rising 
in the North. An Historical Romance. By 
E. M. Stewart. Price 3s. 6d. 


Theotokos; or the Divine Maternity. By 
J. Srewarr McCorry, D.D. Price 6d. 


Sermons by Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus. 3rd edition. Price 7s. 
ConTENTS.—The Latter Days. Four Sermons 

by Rev. H. J. Coleridge.—The Temptations of 

Our Lord. Four Sermons by the Rev. Father 

Hathaway.—The Angelus Bell. Five Lectures 

on the Remedies against Desolation. By the Very 

Rev. Father Gallwey, Provincial of the Society. — 

The Mysteries of the Holy Infancy. Seven Ser- 

mons by Fathers Parkinson, Coleridge, and 

Harper. 

Also printed separately from above. 

The Angelus Bell. Five Lectures on the 
Remedies against Desolation. By the Very 
Rev. Father Gatuwey, Provincial of the 
Society of Jesus. Price 1s. 6d. 


Also Vol. II. in same series. 


Discourses by the Rev. Fr. Harper, 
S.J. Price 6s. 


The King and the Cloister; or, Legends 
of the Dissolution. By the Author of 
‘Cloister Legends,” &c. Price 4s. 


Register! Register! Register! An 
Appeal to Catholics, showing the means of 
getting on the Registers of Parliamentary, 
Municipal, Union, and School Board Voters. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Roserr Monraau, 
M.P. Price 2s. 

New Vou. sy His Grace tHe ARCHBISHOP OF 

WESTMINSTER. 


Sermons on Sin and its Consequences. 
68 


Contents.—I. The Nature of Sin. II. Mortal 
Sin. III. Venial Sin. IV. Sins of Omission. 
V. The Grace and Works of Penance. VI. Temp- 
tation. Vil. The Dereliction on the Cross. 
VIII. The Joys of the Resurrection. 


The Pope and the Emperor. Nine 
Lectures delivered in the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Bath. By the Very Rev. 
J. N. Sweeney, 0.8.B., D.D. 2s. 


Contents.—I. Jesus Christ with the Two 
Herods and Pontius Pilate. II. SS. Peter and 
Paul with Nero. III. The Popes and Emperors 
of the first Three Centuries. IV. The Popes and 
the Successors of Constantine, St. Liberius, and 
Julian the Apostate. V. The Pope and the Em- 
peror in the Middle Ages, St. Gregory VII and 
Henry IV of Germany. VI. The Popes and the 
Kings of England. VII. The Popes and the 
Revolution: Pius VII and the First Napoleon. 
VIII. The Pope and the Present Time. IX. 
Summary. The Popes of the Future. 


Sermons for all Sundays & Festivals 
of the Year. By the Very Rev. J. 
Sweeney, D.D. 2 Vols. Price 15s. 


The Heart of Jesus consoled in the 
Holy Eucharist by the Communion of 
Atonement. By a Father of the Society of 
Jesus. 3d, 


Spiritual Communion. By Rev. Jusrmx 
Ercueverry, §.J. Translated from the 
French. 2d. 


~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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Liprary OF Reuicious Brograrny. 
Edited by Epwarp Heary Tuomrson, M.A. 
Vol. I. Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
8.J. 58. Second edition. 

II. Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain, 
the Angel of the Eucharist. 5s. 
Second edition. 

III. Life of St. Stanislas Kostka, 
S.J. 5s. 

IV. Life of the Baron de Renty; 
or, Perfection in the World exem- 
plified. 6s. 

V. Life of the Venerable Anna Maria 
Taigi, the Roman Matron (1769— 
1837). With portrait. Cloth, 6s. 

In preparation. 

VI. Life and Revelations of Marie 
Lataste, Lay-Sister of the Congre- 
gation of the Sacred Heart. 


Louise Lateau of Bois d’Haine: her 
Life, her Ecstasies, and her Stigmata; a 
Medical Study. By Dr. F. Leresvre, Pro- 
fessor of General Pathology and Thera- 
— in the Catholic University of Louvain, 

. Translated from the French. Edited 
by Rev. J. Spencer Nortucore, D.D. Full 
and complete edition. 3s. 6d. 


Geronimo: A True Story. By Lady 


Hersert. Price 4s. 


Who is Jesus Christ? Five Lectures 
delivered at the Catholic Church, Swansea. 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Hxptey, O.8.B., 
Bishop Auxiliary for Newport and Menevia. 
1s. 4d. Conrents.—I. The Word made 
Flesh. II. Antichrists. III. Redemption. 
IV. Sanctification. V. The Abiding Pre- 
sence. 

Seur Eugenie; the Life and Letters of 
a Sister of Charity. By the author of “A 
Sketch of the Life of St. Paula.” Second 
edition, enlarged. Price, on toned paper, 
cloth gilt, 4s. 6d.; plain paper, cloth plain, 
3s. 


Letter to the Bishop of Chichester. 
By the Rev. Rosert Bexaney, M.A., assign- 
ing his reasons for leaving the Church of 
England and becoming a Catholic. Eleventh 
edition. 6d. 

Practical Counsels for Holy Commu- 

nion. By Mgr. pe Secur. Translated with 

Introduction by the Right Rev. Dr. Fur- 

tone. Revised and edited by a Catholic 

Priest. Price, cloth gilt, 8d. 


The Question of Anglican Ordinations 
Discussed. By Very Rev. Canon Esrcourr, 
M.A.,F.A.S. With an Appendix of Original 
Documents and Photographic Facsimiles. 


One Vol. 8vo, 14s. 


Sr. Josern’s Liprary. 
Under the Editorship of Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus. 
| I. Of Adoration in Spirit and in Truth. 
In Four Books. By E. Nieremsera, 
S.J. With a Preface by the Rev. Father 
Gatiwer,8.J. Price 6s. 


| II. A Remembrance for the Living to 
| Pray for the Dead. By Fr. James Mum- 
Forp, S.J. Reprinted from the Author’s 
improved edition, published in Paris, 1661; 
with an Appendix on the Heroie Att, by 
Fr. Joun Morus, 8.J. 2nd edition. 2s. 


III. The Virtues of Blessed Mary, 
Mother of Jesus Christ. By Father Francis 
Anis, of the Society of Jesus. With Pre- 
face by Father Porter, Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 

IV. A Guide to the Members of the 
Spiritual Union. Established by the Ven. 
Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the 
Discalced Carmelites. The Last Testa- 
ment of the Soul. By St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 
Spiritual Contract of the Soul with 
the Lord our God. By Fr. Atvaro 
Anas, S.J. Translated from the Italian. 
One Vol., 1s. 6d. 


V. The Devotions of the Lady Lucy 
Herbert of Powis, formerly Prioress of the 
Augustinian Nuns at Bruges. Price 3s. 6d. 


VI. A Hundred Meditations on the 
Love of God, By Roserr Sournwett of 
the Society of Jesus, Priest and ry 
with Portrait. Edited, with a Preface, by 
Fr. Joun Morris, S.J. Price 6s. 6d. Calf, 


red edges, 12s. (An entirely original work, 
now first published.) 


VII. A Treatise on the Particular 
Examen of Conscience, according to the 
Method of St. Ienamius. By Father Luts 
DE LA Pauma, of the Society of Jesus. 
Author of the “ History of the Sacred Pas- 


sion.” With Preface by Father Grorcr 
Porter, S.J. Price 2s. 6d. 


VIII. A Spiritual Compendium, in 


which the Principal Difficulties in the: Way 
of Perfection are Explained. By Father 
GasPaR DE LA Ficuera, of the Society of 
Jesus. Translated from the Spanish by 
Mrs. R. Bennerr. Edited by Rev. Gzorae 
Porter, S.J. Price 4s. 6d. 


IX. Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year and for the Principal Feasts. By the 
Ven. Fr. Nicnonas Lancicrus, of the Society 
of Jesus. With Preface by the Rev. Georcr 
Porter, 68. 6d. 


The Children of “Mary before Jesus, 


forsaken in His Tabernacle. By Grorce 
Grerron. ‘Translated from the Ninth 
French edition. 1d. 


Dr. Nicholson’s Accusation of the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. By Catholicus. 1s. 


~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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Works sy Dr. Newman. 

Anglican Difficulties. New and en- 
larged edition. 7s. 6d.. 

Lectures on Catholicism in England. 
4th Edition, with Notes. 7s. 

Sermons to Mixed Congregations. New 
edition. 7s. 

The Grammar of Assent. 3rd edition. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Occasional Sermons. F cap. 8vo, cloth, 
with additions, including Discourse at Fu- 
neral of Mr. Hope Scott. 7s. 

Verses on various Occasions, now col- 
lected for the first time. Feap. 8vo, 3rd 
edit., 5s. 

The Dream of Gerontius. 9th edition, 
6d.; cloth, 1s. 

i Feap. 8vo, cloth. New Edi- 
tion. 5s. 6d. Popular Library Edition, 
3s. 6d.; extra gilt, 4s. 

Loss and Gain. F'cap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

The Church of the Fathers. New edit., 4s. 

Tracts, Theological and Ecclesiastical. 


8s. 
Lectures on Justification. 5s. 
Historica] Sketches. 6s. 


Ditto ‘Second Series. 6s. 
Ditto Third Series. 6s. 
The Arians. 3rd Edition. 9s. 


University Sermons. 5s. 

Essays Critical and Historical. 2 vols. 
12s. 

Miscellanies. 6s. 

Essays on Miracles. 6s. 

An Essay on Development. 12s. 

Parochial and Plain Sermons. Crown 
8vo, 9 vols., 5s. each. 

Idea of a University. 3rd edition. 7s. 

Sacred Heart of Jesus (Handbook of 
the Confraternity of). For the use of 
Members. Price 2d. 


The Irish University Question. By 
Sreruen M. Lanican, A.B. 1s. 
Foreign Missionary Series. 
1. Life of Henri Dorie, Martyr. Trans- 
lated by Lady Herperr. 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
2. Theophane Venard, Martyr in Ton- 


quin. 2s.; cloth elegant, 3s. 


3. Life of Bishop Brute. Edited by 
Lady Hersert. 28.; cloth elegant, 3s. 


4. Life of Monseigneur Berneux, Bishop 
and Martyr. 2s.; cloth elegant, 3s. 


The Pictorial Bible, & Church History 
Stories, abridged and complete in one vol. 
With waseunlie of a hundred Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth neat, 1s. 4d.; superior 
edition, with extra plates, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Count de Montalembert’s Letters to a 
Schoolfellow, 1827—1830. Qualis ab in- 
cepto. Translated from the French by 
C. F. Auptey. With Portrait, 5s. 


Tales from the Diary of a Sister of 
Mercy. By C. M. Brame. New edition, 
cloth extra, price 4s. 


The Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet, 
Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by 
Joun Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
This book contains much new material, and 
gives a minute account of the last two years 
of Mary’s captivity, from the pen of her 
gaoler. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


Seven Stories. By Lady Groretana 
Futterton. Contents:—1. Rosemary : 
a Tale of the Fire of London. 2. Re- 
aration: a Story of the Reign of Louis 
IV. 3. The Blacksmith of Antwerp. 4. 
The Beggar of the Steps of St. Roch: a True 
Story. 5. Trouvaille; or the Soldier's 
Adopted Child: a True Story. 6. Earth 
without Heaven: a Reminiscence. 7. Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam. 3s. 6d. 
Maggie’s Rosary, and other Tales, 
By the author of ‘‘ Marion Howard.” 3s. 6d. 
Cloth extra, 3s., cheap edition, 2s. 


Dame Dolores; or the Wise Nun of 
Eastonmere: and other Stories. By the 
author of “‘ Tyborne,” &c. 4s. 
Contents.—I, The Wise Nun of Eastonmere. 

II. Known too late. III. True to the End. 

IV. Olive’s Rescue. 


The Condition of Catholics under 
James I. Father Gerard’s Narrative of the 
Gunpowder Plot. Edited, with his Life, by 
Rev. Joun Morais, 8.J. 2nd edition. 14s. 


Abrege de la Doctrine Chretienne. 
A French Translation of the “‘ Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine.” Price 2d. each, or 
1s. 6d. per doz. 

Monastic GLEANINGS, 

Edited by the Monks of St. Augustine's, Ramsgate. 

No. 1. The Rule of Our Most Holy 
Father, St. Benedict, Patriarch of Monks. 
In Latin and English. Translated by a 
Monk of St. Augustine’s Monastery, Rams- 
gate. Cloth extra. 4s. 


The Day Hours of the Church. Cloth, 1s. 
Also, separately. 

Tue Orrices or Prime AND Comptine. &d. 

Tue Orrices or Tierce, Sext, anp None. 3d. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated from the Latin 
bi mg A new edition, with the approbation 
of His Grace the Archbishop of Westmiuster. 
Royal 8vo, 2s., or 18s, per dozen. 
better bindings. 


Also in 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London 
and its Suburbs. By ALEexanpeEr Woop, 
M.A. Oxon., of the Somerset Archeological 
Society. Price 5s. 


**O, who the ruine sees, whom wonder doth not fill 
With ¥ great fa pompe, devotion, and their 
skill. 


The Early Martyrs. By Mrs. Hore. 
New edition, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 


Devotion to the Holy Infancy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; or, New Month of 
Jesus. By C.L. Faucner. Translated by 
M. J. Piercy. Price 6d. 


The Epistles and Gospels of the Sun- 
days throughout the Year; with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By Rev. Daniet 
M’Carruy, D.D., Professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and Hebrew, Maynooth College. Com- 
plete in one vol., 12s. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH TRACTS. 
New Issues. 


Manchester Dialogues. First Series. 
By Rev. Fr. Harper, 8.J. 
No. I. The Pilgrimage. 
II. Are Miracles going on still? 
III. Popish Miracles tested by the Bible. 
IV. Popish Miracles. 
V. Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius. 
VI. ‘Bleeding Nuns’ and ‘ Winking Madonnas.’ 
VII. Are Miracles Physically possible ? 
VIII. Are Miracles Morally possible ? 
Price of each, 3s. per 100, 25 for 1s.; also 25 
of the above assorted for 1s, 
Also the whole Series complete in neat wrap- 
per, price 6d. 
Specimen Packet of General Series, containing 
100 assorted, price 1s. 6d. 


Catholic Truth Magazine. Complete 
in Vols. for 1870-1-2-3. 1s. 6d. each. 


The Prophet of Carmel: a series of 
Practical Considerations upon the History 
of Elias in the Old Testament. With a 
Supplementary Dissertation. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Dedicated to the 
Very Rev. Dr. Newman. Price 5s. 


Mary Magnifying God: May Sermons. 
By Rev. Fr. Humpnrey, O.8.C. Cl. 28. 6d. 


By the same. 
The Divine Teacher. 2s. 6d. 


The History of the Warr of Ireland, 
from 1641 to 1653. By a British Officer of 
the Regiment of Sir John Clottworthy. 
Edited, with Preface, Notes, and Appendix, 
by E. H. 28. 6d. 

The Consolations of the Just Man at 
the Hour of Death. By Fr. Louis Ferrara, 
S.J. Translated from the Italian. 6d. 


Pleadings of the Sacred Heart of 


Jesus. 1s. 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By 
Rev. Rosert J. Carsery, S.J. Price 1s. 
Novena to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


By St. Atpnonsus. Price in wrapper, 4d. ; 
loth, 8d. 


Twelve New Tales, by Mrs. Parsons, 
viz.—1. Bertha’s Three Fingers. 2. Take 
Care of Yourself. 3. Don’t goin. 4. The 
Story of an Arm Chair. 5. Yes and No. 
6. The Red Apples under the Tree. 7. Con- 
stance and the Water Lilies. 8. The Pair 
of Gold Spectacles. 9. Clara’s New Shawl. 
10. The Little Lodgers. 11. The Pride 
and the Fall. 12. This Once. 


Prices: 3d. each; in a Packet complete, 3s.; 
or in cloth neat, 3s. 6d. 


The Stranger’s Guide to the Church. 
By Georce Grerron. New edition (the 
12th), 6d. 


The Helpers of the Holy Souls: Who 
and What they are. With some account 
of the Life of their Foundress. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Garsipe, M.A. (Dedicated to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster.) 
In limp cloth, 1s. 6d ; cloth boards, 2s. 
ConTENTS.—I. Introduction. II. Mother Mary 

of Providence: her Childhood and Home Life. 

III. The Formation and Development of the 

Order. IV. Last Days of the Foundress. V. 'The 

Helpers of the Holy Souls in England. VI. Asso- 

ciated Members. VII. Concluding Reflections. 


Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque: A 
brief and popular Account of her Life; to 
which are added Selections from some of 
her Sayings, and the Decree of her Beati- 
fication. By the Rev. Cuarzes B. Garsipe, 
M.A. (Nearly ready.) 

Marie and Paul: a Fragment. By 
“ Our Little Woman.” 33. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


The Popular Use of the Bible encou- 
raged by the Catholic Church. By the 
Rev. Kenetm Vaueuan. Price 3d. 


“Virgo Virginum Praeclara.” From 
the “ Stabat Mater” of Haydn. Arranged 
for Four Voices, 8., A., T., B. With Organ 
Accompaniment by the late Very Rev. Dr. 
Newsnam. Published at 5s.; reduced to 
1s. 6d. 

Emmore: a Tale of Home Life. To 
which is addéd “ Lotty’s Christmas Eve,” 
and Men of Wycombe.” By 
neo Price, limp cloth, 1s.; cloth boards, 
1s. 6d. 
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Considerations for a Three Days’ Pre- 
paration for Communion. Taken chiefly 
from the French of June, 8.J. By 
Mary Price 8d. 


The Pearl of Antioch: A Picture of 
the East at the End of the Fourth Century. 
From the French of Abbé Baye. Price 5s. 


Florence O’Neill, the Rose of St. Ger- 
mains; or, the Days of the Siege of Lime- 
rick. By Aenes M. Price 5s. 


A Night at Madame Tussaud’s, and 
fancied Historic Conversation between Illus- 
trious Personages. Price 2d. 


The Pope and the German Emperor. 
Letter to His Majesty King William of 
Prussia, Emperor of Germany, by AtHa- 
nasius CLeMEnT. Price 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


The Christian Pilgrim in his Spiritual 
Conflict and Conquest. By Dom T.Casra- 
nizA,O.8.B. Edited with Preface and Notes 
by Canon Vauenan, English Monk of the 
Order of St. Benedict. Reprinted from the 
old English Translation of 1652. (Jn the 
Press.) 


The “Old Catholics” at Cologne. By 


Herr Fréuuicnu. Price 2s. 


Directorium Sacerdotale; a Guide for 
Priests in their Public and Private Life. 
From the French of F. Benepicr Vatuy,S J. 
With an Appendix for the use of Seminarists. 
For the Clergy only. Price 4s. nett. 


Scenes and Incidents at Sea. 

Selection. 1s. 4d. 

ConTENtTs.—1. Adventure on a Rock. 2. A 
Heroic Act of Rescue. 3. Inaccessible Islands. 
4. The Shipwreck of the Czar Alexander. 5. Cap- 
tain James’ Adventures in the North Seas. 6. Des- 
truction of Admiral Graves’ Fleet. 7. The Wreck 
of the Forfarshire, and Grace Darling. 8. The 
Loss of the Royal George. 9. The Irish Sailor 
Boy. 10. Gallant Conduct of a French Privateer. 
11. The Harpooner. 12. The Cruise of the Aga- 
memnon. 13. A Nova Scotia Fog. 14. The Mate’s 
Story. 15. The Shipwreck of the GEneas Trans- 
port. 16. A Scene in the Shrouds. 17. A Skir- 
mish off Bermuda. 18. Charles Wager. 19. A Man 
Overboard. 20. A Loss and a Rescue. 21. A 
Melancholy Adventure on the American Seas. 
22. Dolphins and Flying Fish. 


A new 


Prayers used at St. Edmund's College, 
Ware. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Historical & Legendary Recollections 
of the Rock of Cashel. By M. St. J. N. 
Price 6d. 


6 


| Catholic Union Papers. No.1. Sup 
pression of Religious Orders in Rome. 
Price 6d. 

| Do. No. 2. Memorial of the Arch- 

bishops and Bishops, assembled at the 

Grave of St. Boniface, upon the Present 

Position of the Catholic Church in the 

German Empire. Price 6d. 


Recent issues from the Roehampton Press. 


1. Devotions to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus for each Day of the Week. By a 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Price 2d. 


2. Devotions to the Blessed Virgin. 
Price 2d. 

3. Invocations to St. Joseph. By 
Mons. Ourer, Founder of St. Sulpice. 1s. 
per 100. 


The Complete Works of 8S. John of 
the Cross. Translated from the original 
Spanish by David Lewis, Esq., M.A. Price 
28s. There are only a few copies left of 
this important work. 


Catechism of Christian Doctrine fami- 
liarly Explained. By Rev. Patrick Power. 
In 2 vols., 7s. 6d. Original Edition, 3 vols., 
12s. 6d. 

Versicles and Tales; or Leisure Hours 
of a Youth. By P. Mac Hae Daty. Cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


May Papers; or, Thoughts on the 
Litanies of Loreto. By Epwarp 
Pursrick, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
3s. 6d.; or 32s. per doz. 


| Lecture on the Passion Play. By 
| the Rev. W.S. Berry. Price 6d. 
| 


Life of Pope Pius the Ninth. With 
Portrait. Price 6d. 

A Visit to Louise Lateau, in the Sum- 
mer of 1872. With a short account of her 
Life, and a description of her Stigmas and 
her Ecstasy. By the Rev. Geratp Mot oy, 
D.D. Price, in wrapper, 1s. 6d.; cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


History of England, for Family Use 
and the Upper Classes of Schools. By the 
Author of “ Christian Schools and Scholars,” 
Second edition, with Preface by Very Rev. 
Dr. Norrucote. Price 6s. 


Tale of Tintern: a May Pageant. By 
Reverend E. Caswauyt. Second edition. 
Price 2s. 


New Mass for Men’s Voices, 2 Tenors 
and 2 Basses, with Organ Accompaniment. 
By J. Hatierr Suerrarp, Organist and 
Director of the Choir, Church of the Re- 
demptorist Fathers, Clapham. Folio, 7s. 6d. 
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WORKS BY HIS GRACE THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


Cesarism and Ultramontanism. 1s. 

Sin and its Consequences. 6s. 

Divine Glory of the Sacred Heart. 1s. 

Demon of Socrates. 1s. 6d. 

Education and Parental Rights. 1s. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 3rd 
edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd 
edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 
Vols. 11., and IIL., each 6s. 

Petri Privilegium. 10s, 6d. 

The Temporal Mission of the Holy 


Ghost; or, Reason and Revelation. 8s. 6d. 


The Grounds of Faith. 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 
The Temporal Power of the Pope. 5s. 
England and Christendom. 10s. 6d. 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 2s. 


Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Im- 
mutable Truth. 1s. 

Confidence in God. 1s. 

Dignity and Rights of Labour. 6d. 


New anv Revisep Epirions oF THE WorkKS OF 
THe Rev. Farner Rawes, O.S8.C. 
Homeward: A Tale of Redemption. 
2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

God in His Works. A Course of Five 
Sermons. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Beloved Disciple: or, St. John the 
Evangelist. In one vol., neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Septem: Seven Waysof Hearing Mass. 
5th Edition. 1s. and 2s.; red edges, 2s. 6d. ; 
ealf, 4s. French Translation, 1s. 6d. 

Great Truths in Little Words. 3rd 
Edition, neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*The Eucharistic Month. From the 
Latin of Father Lercart,8.J. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 

*Twelve Visits to Our Lady and the 
Heavenly City of God. 2nd edition. 8d. 

*Nine Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 
Chiefly from the Canticle of Canticles. 2nd 
edition. 6d. 

«Devotions for the Souls in Purgatory. 
2nd edition. 8d. 

Hymns, Original, &c. Neat cloth, 1s.; 
cheap edition, 6d. 

* Or im one vol., Visits and Devotions, 

neat cloth, 38. 
Preparing for Publication, 

A Second Edition of Sursum; or, Sparks 

Flying Upward. 
Also, two new Works, 
The Prince of the Apostles. 
In Exitu Israel. 


‘ 


KENMARE HISTORICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS FOR SPIRITUAL READING. 
Just Published. 

The Spirit of St. Gertrude. 3rd edition. 
2s. 6d. Contents:—Part I. Revelations ot 
the Love of the Heart of Jesus to His Crea- 
tures.—Part II. Revelations of the Love ot 
the Heart of Jesus in the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment.—Part III. Revelations of the Love ot 
the Heart of Jesus in the Sacrament ot 
Penance.—Part LV. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus towards the Souls in 
Purgatory.—Part V. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus to His Mother. 


Just out, price 78. 6d., 2nd edition. 


The Life and Revelations of St. Ger- 
trude, of the Order of St. Benedict. 


Now ready, price 48. 6d. 
The Book of the Blessed Ones. Fourth 
Vol. of Series of Books for Spiritual Reading. 
Jesus and Jerusalem ; or the Way Home. 
4s. 6d. 3rd edition ; First vol. of Series. 
Devotions for the Ecclesiastical Year. 
4s. 6d. ; Calf, 6s. 6d. Second vol. of Series. 
Daily Steps to Heaven. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
2nd edition ; 3rd thousand. Third vol. of Series. 
These Works are now being translated into French 
and German. 


Visits to the Altar of Mary. 9d. 

The Little Book of the Lovers of the 
Heart of Jesus Crucified. Second edition. 
Sixth Thousand. Price 4d. 

The Association of our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart; with Litanies, &c. 6d. 

Visits to the Crib. 6d. 

The Living Crib. 2d. 


GOOD READING FOR GIRLS. 

A Series of Books for Girls has long been 
wanted, and one volume of this Series has 
been published in America, where it has had 
a circulation of from 15 to 20,000 copies in 
a year. An English adaptation of this 
work has just appeared, under the title of 

A Nun’s Advice to Her Girls. Cloth 


extra, 2s. 6d. 


Now ready, new work on the Religious Life. 
The Spouse of Christ: Her Privileges and 
her Duties. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 


The Liberator: his Life and Times, 
Political and Religious. One Vol. 4to, 
copiously illustrated, and with ornamental 
borders to every page. Cloth, gilt, 30s. 

The Illustrated History of Ireland. 
11th thousand, demy 8vo, 700 pp.,18s.6d. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 1ls.: plain, 10s. 

New School History of Ireland. [Illus- 


trated, 2s. 
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The Pilgrimage Hymn. (Adapted for 
use in Churches.) Sung at Paray-le-Monial. 
Price 6d. per dozen; or 25 for 1s. 

The Year of Preparation for the Vatican 
Council. By the Right Rev. the Bisnor or 
Sa.Forp. Boards, 28. 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 4s. 


Germany, Italy, ‘and the Jesuits: a 
Speech delivered before the Catholic Union, 
Fas 1872, by T. W. Auuies, M.A. 3d. 

Bismarck versus Christ. By a Convert. 
Translated from the Dutch. Price 6d. 


A Packet of Sixpenny Books. No. 3. 
Price 3s. Contents :—Little Page. Valen- | 
tine Duval. Pietro and his Pupil. Little | 


Slater. Young Gassendi. Artist and his | 


Dog. Little Vagrant. 


Monastic and Conventual Institutions: 
their Legal Position, Property, and Disabi- 
lities. By Hueco J. Youna, B.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. Price 1s. 6d. 


Fenelon’s Reflections for every Day in 
the Month. Translated by the Rev. Dr. 
Fiercuer. Cloth, 1s. 


Holy Places. By Rev. Fr. Lampert, 
8.J. Price 1s. Conrents: The Rooms and 
the Homes of Saints in Rome. A Miracle 
in Rome, in 1765. The Catacomb of St. 
Callixtns; or, Rome Beneath the Ground. 
The Holy House at Loreto. Appendix. 


Jesuits in Conflict; or, Historic Facts 
illustrative of the Labours and Sufferings of 
the English Mission and Province of the 
Society of Jesus, in the Times of Queen 
Elizabeth and her Successors. First Series. 
By a Member of the Society of Jesus. With 
illustrations in photographed etching. One 
vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


Also by the same Author. 
Life of Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, 


Lay-Brother of the Society of Jesus. With 
engraved Portrait. One vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Life of St. Gaetan: Founder of 
the Order of Théatins. Translated by 
Lady Herverr. 2s. 6d. 


The Consoling Thoughts of St. Francis 
de Sales. Gathered from his Writings, and 
arranged in order by the Rev. Pere Huaver. 
Translated from the French. Price 2s. 


SERIES OF PRAYER. BOOKS FOR ALL AGES. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, BOUND, AND ILLUSTRATED. 


Thirty-third Thousand. 
Tne PatH TO HEAVEN ; the cheapest and 
most complete Book of Devotions for 
Public or Private use ever issued. 


2s. Od. 
Neatly bound, red edges .................000 2 6 
Do. do. clasp and rim . a 
in 
French morocco, gilt edges .................. 4 0 


Hundred and Twentieth Thousand. 
Tue GARDEN OF THE Sout. New Edition, 
with all the additional Devotions in yeneral 


Do. large paper, superior.................. 
Do. embossed, gilt edges, with Or- 


French morocco, gilt 2 0 
3 6 
EPIstLes AND GOSPELS. 

. Cloth, red edges............ 1s. Od. 
Roan, embossed, gilt edges ................-+ 1 6 
French morocco, gilt rims and bar......... 4 0 
Do. elegantly ornamented.................. 21 0 


GARDEN OF THE SouL. 18mo Edition, 
good type. 
Cloth 1s. Od. 


GARDEN OF THE SouL. Large type, for 
the Sick and Aged. Large 18mo. 


Do. red edges .... a 
Do. gilt edges 3 0 


GOLDEN MANUAL; or Complete Guide to 
Catholic Devotion, Public and Private 
(thick or thin paper). 


te ll 0 
With Missal complete, 2s. extra. 
With Epistles and Gospels, 1s. extra. 
Velvet, rims and clasp, very elegant...... 24 0 
15 0 
Do. beautifully ornamented............... 42 0 
Morocco, antique 21s. to 45 0 


MIssaL FoR THE Laity. Abridged Edi- 


1 6 

40 
Ivory, ornamented kaansnncnabedtaion 12s, and 21 0 
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Missat. New and Complete Pocket Missal, 
in Latin and English, with all the New 


Offices and the Proper of Ireland, Scot- | 
land, and the Jesuits (thick or thin paper). | 


Roan, embossed, gilt edges 5s. Od. 
Calf flexible, red edges.............cesseeceeee 8 6 
Morocen, gilt 6dges 9 6 
MOr9000, ll 0 
13 0 
Morocco limp, turned-in edges ............ 14 0 


Red and black, morocco elegant, with engravings, 
30s. and upwards. Ivory, beautifully orna- 
mented, 42s. ; elegantly carved, 5/. 5s. ; velvet, 
rims and clasp, very elegant, 24s. 

Also an edition beautifully illuminated, bound 
antique. 


Tue CuurcH Manual, with Epistles and 
Gospels. 


Neatly bound, gilt edges ............eees.-++ 3 6 
5 6 


Also in various elegant bindings. 
Ivory, elegantly ornamented, 15s. and 21s. 


CaTHoLic CHILD’s GUIDE TO DEVOTION ; 
a First Prayer-Book for the Young. In 
large type, with engravings. 

Bound, with 16 extra plates and hymns ; ; 


Tue CaTHoLic’s VADE MeEcum; or Select 
Prayers for Daily Use. 


2s. Od. 
Embossed roan, gilt edges ..............0++ 2 6 


Also, antique style, morocco, and velvet, 12s. to 
21s. ; antique, photographic illustrations, clasp, 
for presents, 25s., 30s., &c. ; ivory, 15s, ; ele- 
gantly ornamented, 21s, 

A superior edition of the same (red borders, orna- 
ments, &c.), calf, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. : mo- 
rocco gilt, 7s. 


CaTHo.uic’s DAILy CoMPANION. 


French morocco .. ass 


THE Pocket PRAYER-BOOK, with beau- 
tiful engraved borders, illustrations, red 
lines, &c. 


6 6 


SEPTEM; or Seven Ways of Hearing Mass. 
By Father RaweEs. 


Boards, fine edition .. 
FLowErs OF DEvoTION. Diamond type. 
1s. 0d. 
1 6 
2 6 
3 0 
Moreno: 3 6 
Morocco gilt 4 0 
Morocco or Russia, in case ...........+.-++++ 9 6 
Morocco, antique, photographs, and clasp 


Key or HEAVEN. 


Key or HEAVEN, with Epistles and Gospels. 
French morocco, Gilt: 3 
French morocco, rims and bar ............ 4 

Velvet ... 


SOSAAOS 


CaTHOLIc PIEtTy. 

Roan, 1s. ; and other bindings, as above. 

Dairy Exercise. New Edition, with 
beautiful engravings. 


Vita DEVoTA. 

MANUAL OF THE HOLy FaAmI_y. 


PRAYERS OF ST. GERTRUDE AND ST. 
MECHTILDE. 

Neat cloth, lettered ............... 
Cheap edition, limp cloth ............ 
French morocco, red edges ..............0068 
Best calf, TOd 
Beat Morocco, 
THE EXERCISES OF ST. GERTRUDE. 
1s. 6d. and upwards, as above. 


Tue Dawn or Day, a Prayer-Book for 
Children. 1s. 

MANUAL OF THE SACRED HEART. New 
and beautiful edition. 


MANUAL OF OUR LADY OF THE SACRED 
Heart. Same prices. 


CuHILp’s Mass Book. 1s.; coloured, 1s. 6d. 


FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN. 23. ; 
calf, 3s. ‘ 
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Children’s Primer....in cloth 4 .. 3 0 
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NEW STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS FOR REVISED CODE. 


Per doz. 
Book V. for Standards V. 
and VI.........incloth 1/4 .. 12 0 
ALSO, 
Primer (Part I.), stitched 
wrapper .... O 3 
Lesson Sheets, large type, 
perset 1 6.. 1.2 


These Books have been revised by the authority of the Archbishop and Bishops of England to meet the 
requirements of the New Code. 


SERIES OF READING- BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


Primer dozen 

First Book 
*Supplement to do. .... 

Second Book 
*Supplement todo. ........ a 

Third Book 8 


” 


1 
2 
4 
5 
6 


cocoon 


Fourth Book..............per dozen 12 0 
*,* The new books marked : supply the want of 
additional reading which is often felt in the 
junior classes. They also comprise ele- 
mentary lessons in writing and arithmetic. 
Tablet Lessons, in a very large 


Price perset 1 6 


SERIES OF RELIGIOUS READING- BOOKS, By A DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 


No. 1, SUITABLE TO STANDARDS 1 & 2, 
Price 10d., with full Allowance to Schools. 


No. 2, FOR STANDARDS 2 & 3, now ready, 1s. 


0. 3, ” ” 


4 & 5, 1s. 6d. 


The New Testament Narrative, in the 
Words of the Sacred Writers. With Notes, 
Chronological Tables, and Maps. Price 2s. 


Poetry.—First Book, with Illustrations. 1s. 
Second Book (Popular Poetry). 2s. 
Third Book (with Notices by De Vere). 


History.—A Historical Catechism, for the 
use of schools, from the earliest ages to the 
present time ; with ss iate Verses, to be 
earnt by heart. By the Author of the 
*« Introduction to English History.” 4d. 


3s. 6d. 


A Coloured Chart, to accompany the same, 
representing the different events in such a 
way as to fix them readily on the pupil’s 
memory, 2s. 6d. ; or on rollers, 4 

*,* The above, used together, will be found to teach 

history and chronology effectually in a very 


short time. 
Ancient History, by Bridges. 3s. 
Modern 4s. 
Po — Ancient History, including Greece. 
8. 


History of England for Colleges, &c. 6s. 


- be Introduction to, with Ques- 
tions. 1s. 8d. 
a a for the Young (plates). 3s. 


~ Catechism of. 6d. 


History of France, Outlines of, by Ince, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Music.—Sight-Singing Made Easy, Pt. I.: 
contains the elements of Singing, on an im- 
proved and simple plan, combining the 
advantages of the Tonic Sol-fa system with 
the ordinary notation ; suited for schools and 
convents. 


Sight-Singing Made Easy, Pt. II.: 
further exercises, and easy Part Songs, 
Catches, &c., with an easy Introduction to 
Harmony, answering also the purpose of a 
School Song-Book. 6d. 

Hymns and Melodies (244), beginning with the 
simplest tunes and going on to the more 
advanced, suited to the ‘‘ Oratory Hymns,” 
the ‘‘Hymns for the Year,” the “ Holy- 
Family Hymns,” and every other Hymn- 
Book. 1s. 


containing 


Religious Knowledge.—Catechism in 19 
sheets, large type. 4s. 
Manual of Confirmation, containing the Office 
of Confirmation, Catechism, and Considera- 
tions. 2d. 


Manual of Instruction in Christian Doctrine, 
for Pupil Teachers, Schools, &c. New ed., 
3s. 


Catechism of Confirmation, by Richards. 1d. 
Fleury’s Historical Catechism (Formby). Per 
dozen, 2s. 
Catechism of the Catholic Religion, by Deharbe 
and Fander, Cloth, 2s. 
Gospel Stories for the Young. Is. 
Scripture History, by Reeve and Challoner. 2s. 
Prints for ditto (40), coloured, 12s. and 16s, 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine. 1d. 
»» in French. 2d. 


Confession. 2d. 


French Grammar. Cioth, 
8. 


*,* This comprises the essentials of French grammar, 
with a complete view of the genders and pro- 
nunciation, and is a useful remembrancer for 
those who have already studied grammar. 
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BOOKS FOR THE 


MONTH OF MAY. 


May PAPERS: OR THOUGHTS ON THE LITANIES 
oF Loreto. By Edward Ignatius Purbrick, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Price 3s. 6d. 

MontTH or Mary, oF ouR Lapy oF LOURDES. 
From the French of Lasserre. Copyright edi- 
tion. More than 25,000 copies of the original 
edition have been sold. 


Mary Maaniryinc Gop. May Sermons. By 
Humphrey, 0.8.C. Blue cloth, 


THE Lity or IsRAEL. Price Is. 
ROBERTO’Ss MONTH OF Mary. Price 2s. 4d. 


THE Book OF THE Hoty Rosary. Demy 8vo. 
A popular doctrinal exposition of its fifteen 
mysteries, mainly conveyed in select extracts 
from the Fathers, with an explanation of their 
corresponding types in the Old Testament. A 
preservative against unbelief. Embellished 
with thirty-six full-page wood-cuts. By the 
Rev. Henry Formby. ‘ Plurima enim super 
sensum hominum ostensa sunt tibi.”—Ecclus. 
iii, 25. Price 10s. 6d. 

THE VIRTUES OF BLESSED Mary, Mother of 
Jesus Christ. By Father Francis Arias, of the 
Society of Jesus. With Preface by Father 
George Porter, S.J. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Mary, New Month or, or the Second Eve. By 
the Bishop of Namur. Cloth, 3s 


Mary, Monru or. A little book for Children 
and Schools. 1d. ; or 7s. per 100. 

Mary, MontH or. By St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
ls, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Mary, Giories or. By the same. Edited by 
the Very Rev. Father Coffin. The best and 
only complete English edition. 2s. 6d. ; in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; with frontispiece, cloth elegant, 
4s. 6d. ; also in better bindings. 

Mary, Montu or. Cloth, 1s. 

Mary, CHILDREN OF. Select Narratives for the 
Young. 1s. 8d. ; gilt, 2s. 6d. 

APPARITION OF THE BLESSED ViRGIN at Pont- 
main. By the late Very Rev. Provost Husen- 
beth, D.D., V.G. 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH BOOKS FOR 


Mary, VISITS TO THE ALTAR OF. 9d. ; gilt, 
1s. 6d. 

Mary, MontH or. Consecrated to the Glory of 
the Mother of God, the Queen of Heaven, 2s. 


Mary, Month OF, for Interior Souls. 2s. ; cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


May, Montu or. Oratory. 1d. 
May, Monta or. 8d. ; gilt, 1s. 


SANCTUARIES OF OUR Lavy. By the Very Rev. 
Dr. Northcote. 6s. 6d. 

Our Lapy’s MANUAL OF THE SACRED HEart. 
Cloth, 2s. ; red or gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; French 
morocco, 4s. ; calf, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 6d. 

Our Laby OF PERPETUAL Succour. 3d. 

MARY IN SORROW AND DEsoLaTION. 1s. ; calf, 4s. 

TWELVE VIsiTs TO OUR LaDy and the Heavenly 
City of God. By the Rev. Father Rawes. 
Second Edition. 8d. 

ROSARY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN Mary ; or, the 
use of the Beads no vain repetition (Clifton 
Tract). 1s. per dozen. 

LITANY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN (Clifton Tract). 
1s. per dozen. 

FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION (Clifton Tract). 1s. 
per dozen. 

Srx CoLouRED CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS OF OUR 
BiesseD Lapy; with appropriate Hymns in 
English. 6d. the set of six. 

TICKETS FOR THE MONTH OF May. 44d. per 
packet. 

OrFicr of the B.V.M., Latin and English. 6d. ; 
roan, ls. ; and in various bindings, 

OrricE of the B.V.M., for the Carmelite Order. 
6d. ; cloth, 1s. 

OrricE, Little, of the Immaculate Conception. 
Translated by the Rev. E. Caswall. 2d. 

OrFictuM Parvum, B.V.M. Latin only. Minia- 

! ture edition ; neatly bound, gilt edges, 1s, 


THE MONTH OF MAY. 


Biot. Le plus ancien mois de Marie. 32mo, 1s. 

Porron. Le mois de Marie des associés du S. 
Rosaire. 32mo, 1s. 

Gratry. Mois de Marie de I’'Immaculee Con- 
ception, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

A. M. D.G. Mois de Marie des ames interieures. 
18mo, 1s, 6d. 

Martin. Mois de Marie des Predicateurs. 2 vols. 
8vo, 12s. 

L’HEUREUX MOIS DE MAI, TIRE DE LA CITE 
Mystique. 18mo, ls. ¢ 

Mots DE MARIE SUR UN PLAN NOUVEAU PAR 
L’AUTEUR DU Mors Du S. Caur. 32mo, ls. 

La MERE SELON LE Caur DE Dirv. 18mo, 2s. 


FuicHeE. Un mois aupres d’une Mere. 18mo, 
1s. 6d. 


Nicotas. La Vierge Marie et le plan divin. 
4 vols. 12mo, 16s. 


CaksaRE. Vie divine de la T,S. Vierge. 12mo, 2s. 


AGREDA, Mariz D’. La cite mystique de Dieu, 
ou Vie de la T. S. Vierge. 7 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


LaSsERRE. Notre-Dame de Lourdes. 12mo, 
3s. 6d. 


Mois de Marie de N. Dame de 
Lourdes. 12mo, 2s. 


PetiraLor. La Vierge Marie d’apres la Theo- 
logie. 2 vols. 5s. 


~ Burns and Oates, 1 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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MUSIC FOR THE 


HyMNs AND CAROLS FOR THE MONTH OF May, 
in ‘‘Hymns for the Year,” with Music. 
Cloth, 2s. 

Lyra Sanctorum: Hymns to the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints ; with accompaniment. Large 
8vo, Blue cloth, 4s. 

RosaRY, WITH Hymns AnD Music, for chil- 
dren. 

‘THE JOYOUS BIRDS ARE SINGING.” A new part- 
song for May, for single voices or chorus. (An 
easy and attractive piece for Convents and 
Schools.) Words by Miss Fallon, Music by 
Miss Zimmermann. 44d. ; or 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

AVE — (Romberg or Klein), 1s. ; (Haydn), 
1s. 6d. 


TUUM PR&ASIDIUM (Richardson), 1s. 6d. 
Tota Putcura (Richardson), 2s. 

Ave Marta (Gounod), 2s, 

FExIx Es (Drobisch), 1s. 6d. 

REGALI EX PROGENIE (Witska), 1s. 

Ave Reena (Legrenzi), 1s. 6d. 

Ave Reeorna (Richardson), 1s. 6d, 

AVE Recrna (Romberg), 6d. 

SaLvE Rearna, in F (Richardson), 1s. 
SaLvE Rearna, in C (Richardson), 2s. 


MONTH OF MAY. 


; AVE ; Recrna Cai, AND SALVE (Witska), 


ALMA REDEMPTORIS (Richardson), 1s. 

ReGiIna (Richardson), 2s. 

REGINA Catt (Cherubini), 3s. 

SUB TUUM PRASIDIUM (Richardson), 1s. 6d. 
Surce Amica MEa (Crookall), 1s. 6d. 

Ave. Marta (Henry Smart), 4 voices. 6d. 
AVE Maria (Sterndale Bennett). 4 voices. 6d. 


By 8S. MOORAT, Esq. 
Ave Maria, No. 7; Solo and Chorus. 2s. 
AveE Mari, No. 9; Quartet. 3s. 6d. 
SALVE Rearna, No. 1; Duet forS. & A. 2s. 6d. 
SALVE Recrna, No. 3; Solo. 2s. 6d. 
SALVE Rearna, No. 4: Solo & Chorus. 
LATANIE B.M.V.,1&2, 3s. 6d. 
LATANLE B.M.V., 19 & 20. 3s. 6d. 
O Sancta Maria; Solo. 2s. 


3s. 6d. 


Hymn or St. Casrmrr, in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Translated in the metre of the 
Original. Words and Music by Cardinal 
Wiseman. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 1s. 


STATUES, ETC., 


OF THE 


BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, ETC. 


BisquE CHINA, 4 inches, 6d. each. 

PasTER, 12 inches, ls. and 2s. 6d. ; 16 inches, 
5s. ; 21 inches, 7s. ; 26 inches, 12s. 6d. ; 32 
inches, 25s.; 3ft. 8in., £2 2s.; 4ft. 3in., 
£3 3s. ; 4ft. Gin., £3 10s. ; 4ft. 10in., £4 4s. ; 
5ft. 6in., £6 6s. 

Puan STATUES IN PLASTIQUE. Seven inch plas- 
tique, Immaculate Conception, St. Joseph, 
Madonna and Child, St. Anne and B.V.M., 5s. 
and 8s, 6d. each. 

11 inch do. Immaculate Conception, Madonna 
and Child, St. Joseph, &c., 12s. 6d. each ; 12 
inches, 20s. ; 15 inches, 25s. ; 24 inches, £2 2s. 


20 inch Madonna and Child, 42s. (Very fine 
model). 
18 inch do. 6s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 


21 inch Notre Dame des Victoires, 45s. 
224 inch St. Joseph and Child, 25s, 

21. inch Infant Saviour, 15s. 

24 inch do. with Cross, 21s, 


12 inch metal bronzed, 27s. 


12 inch do. do. St. Joseph and Child, 27s. 
12 inch Parian china, Deger’s model, 35s. 
14 inch do. do. do. 40s. 


The same, with enriched pedestal, gold and 
colour, £3 

a oa of La SALETTE, 4ft., £3 3s. ; gilt, 

AN IMAGE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 5ft. 
high, in polished marble composition, from 
£6 6s. ; gilt, from £7 7s. 

AN IMAGE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
4ft. 10in. high, £5 5s. ; gilt, £6 6s. 

Recina Cai, the Madonna seated with Child. 
Height 2ft. 8in., a very beautiful figure in 
polished ivory composition. Polished ivory, 
30s, ; gilt, £2 2s. ; splendidly coloured, from 
£4 4s, 


Maponna AND CHILD, standing figure, 34 feet 
high, same prices. 


IMMACULATE ConcEPTION, 6 inch, 9s. 6d. ; 10 
inch, 15s. ; 11 inch, 20s. ; 12 inch, 15s. and 20s. ; 
14 inch, 28s. ; 16 inch, 30s. ; 26 inch, £2 2s. ; 
2ft. 8in., £5 10s. ; 3ft. 8in., £4 10s. ; 3ft. Sin., 
painted stone colour, and decorated with 
coloured border and diaper of gold, £5. 2ft. 
9in., carved wood, £10 ; ditto, ditto, 5ft. £20. 


COLOURED AND DECORATED STATUES. 


MADONNA AND CHILD, 10 inch, 15s. and 30s. ; 
12 inch, 21s. ; 18 inch, 21s. and 42s. each ; 
3ft. 6in., £7 10s. ; 2ft. 9in., £5 10s. ; 2ft. 9in., 
in carved wood, £10 ; 5tt. ditto, £20, 


Sr. Joseru, 10 inch, 7s. 6d. and 15s. ; Ditto and 
Child, 7s. 6d., 10s, and 15s. 


*,* All the above Images of the Madonna can be had fitted up with Brackets, Canopies, Hangings, 
dc., at all prices. Also a large variety of gilt China Vases, Flowers, Candlesticks, dc. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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COLOURED AND DECORATED STATUES—continued. 


MEDALS, Miraculous, for distribution, Js. 6d., 
2s, 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. gross and upwards, 
Silver ditto, 2d., ” 3d. 4 d., 6d., 8d., 18., 1s. 6d. 
each and upwards. Gold ditto, at 2s. 6d., 
8s. 6d., 58., 78., 10s., 148., 178. 6d., 22s. 6d., 
25s., 28s, each and upwards. 


PHotTocrarus, &c., oF OuR Lapy, &c. Lace 
prints of Immaculate Conception, Madonna 
and Child, &c., in great variety, at 2d., 3d., 
4d. and 6d. plain, and 4d., 6d., 8d. and 1s. 
coloured. 


SouventrR du Mois de Marie, with coloured 
flowers, &c., 9d. Ditto with appliqué work, 1s. 
Shrines and Canopies to B.V.M., in paper 
various, at 9d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., &c. Rosaire 
Médité, with coloured flowers, 9d. 


Petit Vie de la Ste. Vierge, to open out, 9d. 
SURPRISES OF FLOWERS, &c., 9d. each. 


Petit mois de Marie, plain, 9d.; 
1s, 6d. 


coloured, 


Among a large variety of objects for devotion 
may be found the following :—A carved ivory 
figure of the Madonna and Child, on ebony 
stand, 83in., 68s. ; ditto, in metal, gilt, or 
bronzed, 10s. 6d. and 15s.; ditto, in small 
screw boxes for the pocket, 4s., 5s., and 6s, 
Metal Statues for ditto, at 2d., 3d., "6d., 8d., 
1s. each. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, coloured, after Murillo, 
in oak Oxford frame and glass complete, 27 by 
21, price 19s. 6d. 

THE ANNUNCIATION, photograph in gilt frame 
and glass complete, 173 by 135, 14s. 6d. 

THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, line engraving in 

ilt bead frame and glass complete, 14 by 


, 6s, 

Prints of ditto and Madonna and Child, mounted 
with glass, &c., 1s., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., 
4s, 6d. and 5s. 

Large or small coloured pictures of Our Lady, 
suitable for banners, &c., at moderate prices 
according to size. 

CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS of ditto, in or frames 
for distribution, at 3d., 6d., Bd. 


FRENCH PRAYER-BOOKS. 


PAROISSIEN Romain : 
32mo, roan, No. 63, large type, 1s. 6d. 
48mo, No. 40, beautiful miniature edition, with 
red border, morocco, 4s. ; red edges, 4s. 6d. 
82mo, No. 33, roan, Qs. 6d. ; gilt, 3s. ; ; morocco, 
red and gilt edges, 58. ; morocco, gilt, 6s. 
18mo, No. 7, roan, 5s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 


32mo, No. 8 (texte Latin), roan, 2s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 5s. ; calf, 6s. 6d. 
Petit Paroissien Romain, morocco, two clasps, 
7s. 6d. 
JoURNEE du Chrétien, 32mo, No. 50, roan, 
6d.; morocco, red and gilt edges, 5s. ; 
morocco gilt, 6s. 


48mo, morocco, 3s. 6d. ; 
red and gilt edges, 4s. ; morocco gilt, 4s. 6d. 

RecvueEtt de Priéres (de Fenoil), morocco, 3s. 6d. 

(de Flavigny), roan, 2s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 5s.; morocco gilt, and red edges, 6s. ; 
morocco, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

ImiraTIon de J. C., different editions, translated 
by Gonnelieu, Lamennais, and others, i in various 
sizes and bindings, from 2s, to 20s. 


L’ ANGE Conducteur, large type, roan, 2s, 6d. 


MANUEL de Piété & L'usage des éléves du S. 
Cceur, unbound 2s, 6d. ; calf, 7s. ; morocco, 8s, 


FORMULAIRE de Priéres, unbound, 3s. ; calf, 7s. ; 
morocco, 9s. 


NovuveELuE Année Eucharistique, unbound, 2s. 6d. ; 
calf, 6s, ; morocco, 7s. 


PRIERES de Ste. Gertrude, paper covers, 1s. 6d. : 
calf, 4s. ; morocco, 4s. 6d. ‘ 


ARNOLD. Imitation du S. Cour, 2s.; calf, 
6s. 6d. 


GaumE. Manuel du Chrétien, contenant les 
Psaumes, la Vie de N,-S. Jésus Christ, le 
Nouveau Testament, et I'Imitation, précedés 
de Messe, Vépres et Complies, 5s. 


Also, a great variety of Prayer-Books, French, 
Italian, German, &c., elegantly bound in 
morocco, velvet, and ivory, from 12s. to 32. 3s. 
and upwards. 


In the Prayer-Books, plense mention 
he No. as well as the price. 


ST. JOSEPH’S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
EDITED BY FATHERS 8.J. 
A detailed Prospectus forwarded on application. 


NEARLY READY, THE Ist VOL. 


On some Popular Errors concerning Politics and Religion. By Lord 


Rosert Monraeu, M.P. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE MONTH OF MARY, chiefly intended for the use of Members of Religious 
Orders ; also suitable for the Laity. ‘From the French. With approbation of his Eminence 
Cardinal CULLEN. 18mo cloth (ready about April 20), 1s. 6d. 

NOTES OF THE WANDERING JEW ON THE JESUITS AND THEIR 
OPPONENTS. Edited by Jonn Farrptay, Esq. New and cheaper edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 
SERMONS, LECTURES, &e:, by the late Rev. Father Bucxiry, of Cork ; 
edited, with a gg by the Rev. CHARLES Davis, Adm, Skibbereen. Crown 8vo, handsome 

cloth, ‘with Portrait. 6s. 

THE IRISH MONTHLY (Catholic Ireland). Vol. I., with Contributions by 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Denis F. MacCarthy, Aubrey de Vere, the Author of “ Ailey Moore,” 
the Author of ‘“‘Tyborne,” &c., &c. 8vo, handsome cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE BEST CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS, new editions, in great variety of 
bindings, and at various prices (list free on application). 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Completely new and beautiful red-line 
edition, with frontispiece engraved specially for it. 18mo, handsome cloth, new design, 3s. 6d. ; 
best morocco, 8s. ; best calf, 7s. 6d. 

THE ARTIST OF COLLINGWOOD: an Irish Story. By Baron Na Carrtac. 
Cheaper edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

FESTIVAL TALES. By J. F. Watter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE SPOKEN WORD;; or, the Art of Extemporary Preaching; its Utility, its 
Danger, and its True Idea. By the late Rev. T. J. Porrer, Professor of Sacred Eloquence in All 


Hallows College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
By the same Author :— 


THE PASTOR AND HIS PEOPLE. 5s. SACRED ELOQUENCE. 5s. 
RUPERT AUBREY: a Tale. 3s. SIR HUMPHREY’S TRIAL: a Tale. 2s. 6d. 


THE FARLEYES OF FARLEYE: a Tale. Third Edition. New style of 


binding. 2s. 6d. 

*.* MoGLasHAN and GiLL have much pleasure in announcing that they have purchased the Stock 
and" Copyrights of several of the Works of this well-known and deeply-lamented Catholic writer. 
The noe can now be had from them, or through any bookseller ; those out of print will shortly be 
reprinte¢ 


BALLADS, POPULAR POETRY and HOUSEHOLD SONGS of IRELAND. 
Collected and arranged by DuncaTHAIL. New edition, 18mo, cloth, ls. ; paper cover, 6d. 

HISTORICAL AND LEGENDARY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ROCK 
OF CASHEL. By M. Sr. Jonny Nevitte. New and enlarged edition, 18mo, Is. 

THE CONSOLING THOUGHTS OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, ‘gathered 
from his Writings, and arranged in order by the Rev. Pére Hucurr. Translated from the Seventh 
French Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s. ; French morocco, 3s. 6d. 

LIFE OF THE VENERABLE MARY CHRISTINA, of Savoy, Queen of 
the Two Sicilies. « From the Italian. 18mo, stiff cover, 6d. 

MEMOIR OF PIUS IX., with beautiful coloured Portrait on Cover. Royal 
32mo, cloth, 6d. ; extra gilt and gilt edges, 1s. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. New edition, with Reflections translate. for 
it at the ends of the Chapters. Royal 32mo, cloth, 1s. ; morocco, 3s. 6d. ; Persian calf, 3s. ; 
French morocco, 2s. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D., M.R.S.A. Third edition, square 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

By the same Author :— 

IRISH LOCAL NAMES EXPLAINED, 2s. 

HOW TO PREPARE FOR CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITION under the 
new regulations. Second edition, enlarged, 3s. 6d. 

DARRE’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOL ID GEOMETRY. Revised 
and improved by mi Rev. F. Lennon, Professor of Mathematics, &c., in Maynooth College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 

THE PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR: comprising also an Analysis of 
Sentences, Composition, &c. Founded on the works of French, Latham, re Morell, Hazlitt, 
Murray, Lennie, Reid, &c. By Roscoz Monaan, B.A. 12mo, “cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DUBLIN: McGLASHAN & GILL, 50, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES.—APRIL 1874. 
No. XLIV.—PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Prussian and Italian Diplomacy in 1866.—II. American Poets.—III. Mr. Mill’s Denial of Free 
Will.—IV. Mr. Jervis’ History of Jansenism in France.—V. Cesarism and Ultramontanism.— 
VI. Rinuccini’s Irish Nunciature.—-VII. The Fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government.—Notices 


of Books. 
BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


NEW SERIES.—PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Contents oF No. 21.—Apnrit, 1874. 
Sacrum Septenarium (No. VI.)—The Beatitude of Sorrow (Poetry).—The Arch-Confraternity of Our 
y of Angels (No. III.)—How events work together for good in Germany (No. II.) ; or, the 
Bismarckian Persecution of the Church and its effects. —Missionary Work (No. [V.)—Mirabilia Dei. 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 
Contents oF No. CXIV.—Von. X.—Apnrin, 1874. 

I. A Chapter on Ecclesiastical Architecture.—II. Irish Ecclesiastical Colleges since the Reformation : 
Santiago.—III. Canonized Priests.—IV. Chronicle: Italy; Germany—Prussia; Spain.—V. 
Father Ballerini on the Lenten Fast.—VI. Document. 

Dublin: W. B. Ketty, 8, Grafton Street. London: Burns & Oates. 
New York, United States: P. M. Haverry, 1, Barclay Street. 
Terms for Great Britain, per Annum, Six Shillings; by Post, Seven Shillings. 

BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW. E.C. 


THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART. 


THIRD SERIES.—APRIL, 1874.—PRICE SIXPENCE. 

ConTENTS :—Intention for April.—The Heart of Jesus in the Cloister.—PortTry : O Redemptor, sume 
carmen. Regina Ceeli.—A Thought for Passion-tide and Paschal-time.—The Heart of Jesus 
consoled by the Communion of Reparation.—A Meditation on the Presence of Jesus and on Devo- 
tion to his Sacred Heart.—Chronicle of the Sacred Heart.—Interests of the Heart of Jesus.— 


Home Record. ’ 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


THE IRISH MONTHLY. 


A Monthly Memorial of our Country's consecration to the Heart of Jesus. 


Contents oF No. 10.—Aprit, 1874. 
Eugene O’Curry.—Evicted !—A Pearl in Dark Waters. By the Author of “Tyborne,” &c. Chapters 
VI. and VII.—Pastor Aternus. By Aubrey de Vere.—The Relations of the Church to Society. 
By the Rev. Edmund J. O’Reilly, 8.J. Part IV. : Infallibility.—Sketch of the Life of the late 
Father Henry Young. By Lady G. Fullerton. Chapter VIII.—Field Preaching: a Spring 
Rhapsody.—Jack Hazlitt. By the Author of “‘ Ailey Moore.” Chapters XVIII. and XiX.— 

A Gleam or Two from History. By the Author of “‘ Petite’s Romance.”—New Books. 
Dublin: McGuasnan & Girt. London: Burns & Oates, 17, Portman Street. 


Half-yearly Subscription, including postage, 3s. (paid in advance). 


CATHOLIC PROGRESS. 
The Journal of the Young Men's Catholic Association. Conducted by the Members. 


PusiisHep 


Contents or No. 28.—Aprin, 1874.—Price THREEPENCE. 

The Church and Society.—Man and Apes.—The Credibility of the Trinity.—-Medieval Art.—The 
Capitals of Russia.—Stray Thoughts: Honour.—Lenten Shadows.—Sir Everard de Crowle: a 
Tale of the Thirteenth Century.—Sonnet : XVIII. Complaint Stifled.—Sarcasm. 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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JOHN HARDMAN AND COMPANY, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Medivdal Metal Horkers in Silber, PHrass CArought Fron, 
MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES AND COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 


Gcclesiastical Decorators, Carbers in Wood and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN AND CO. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON CHANCEL 
SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley and Rugby, which 
while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view of 
the Altar; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel 
Arch, as at St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or — 
by the Screen, as at Rugby; to their MEDALS made to special design, in silver, bronze, 
— and tin; and to their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the 
eceased. 
J. H. and Co. are also Workers in the Medieval Style of Furniture and Articles for 
Domestic use. 
LITHOGRAPHED FIRST COMMUNION CARDS, 10s. per Hundred. 


LONDON AGENTS— 
BURNS AND OATES, 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
ST. STANISLAUS, 
43a, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


MIssS FLUOW, 


A native of England, of French Catholic parentage, educated at the Convent de ’Intérieur de Marie, 
at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas from the Hotel de Ville, and for several years engaged 
in tuition in England, Receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she instructs in English, Latin, 
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Shortcomings of modern Gothic Architecture. 


I HAVE selected as the subject of my lecture this evening, an 
inquiry which at first sight may seem to require vindication. 
The “shortcomings of modern Gothic architecture,” starts with 
an assumption which many may be inclined to deny. Is it so, 
as I assume it to be? Are there indeed any such shortcomings ? 
I have to invite your attention to this, and will endeavour to 
make clear what I mean, and then to show you that such 
shortcomings really exist. I am quite willing to allow that 
if you put the question to others as abruptly as I here introduce 
it to you, and say to them, “Do you feel that there are short- 
comings in modern Gothic architecture?” they may at once 
answer, “No.” But then we must not attribute much value 
to such off-hand answering, for in all probability they have 
never thought upon the subject; but if you cross-question 
them, making them think somewhat upon the matter, explain- 
ing to them what shortcomings are meant, and how they are 
really capable of forming a true opinion about it, I believe 
in very many cases the answer on second thoughts—and second 
thoughts, as you know, are best—will be “ Yes.” 

Why is this? Simply because on this, as on so many 
other matters, people are led by popular opinion, and do not 
take the trouble to think for themselves. Gothic architecture 
is popular; they see smart specimens of it arising on all sides: 
evidently it is the correct thing to admire it. There is no 
need to dispute this; but it is ~ot the correct thing to rest 
satisfied in this superficial opinion, and to think no more about 
it; for it is too great a subject to dismiss in this cursory way 
—at least, if we want to have any vea/ opinion on the matter, 
and to make any true appreciation of it. 

And thus, I believe, when we bring our minds really to 
bear on the inquiry, and, striving our best to lay aside preju- 
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dices and the common opinion men are wont to take up at 
second-hand, when we really dare to form our own judgment, 
and to look with our own eyes, and judge by our own senses 
of what is before us, we shall, I imagine, at first have some 
misgivings, and then in time it may be very strong opinions, 
as to the shortcomings of modern Gothic architecture, and so 
be better prepared to consider, as I now wish to do, the cause 
of these shortcomings, and, it may be, their remedy. And 
first let me assure you that I have no intention of entering 
upon any examination of the question from an architectural 
point of view. I am in no sense qualified to treat such a 
question, nor would this be the occasion were I ever so capable. 
My subject is such that any man may judge of it for himself, 
without any technical training. It has to do with vesu/ts rather 
than with the means by which those results are brought about ; 
it is an zsthetical question, and as such alone I wish to consider 
it. To clear the ground still further, and your minds from 
another possible misapprehension, let me observe that I speak 
of the shortcomings of modern Gothic architecture only. Thus 
you see we have no need to enter upon that very wide and 
much controverted question which has for so long divided the 
world of art—the question, I mean, as to which is the better 
style of architecture, the Classical or Gothic. We have nothing 
to do with that world-wide dispute. The shortcomings I have 
to speak of, are not essentials of the Gothic, but concern chiefly 
the modern representation of it; nor indeed do they at all 
reflect, or imply any censure, upon those distinguished archi- 
tects who in our day have earned such high reputations in this 
field of art. 

I do not at all dispute the beauty of ancient Gothic 
architecture: he would be a bold man, and not an over-wise 
one, who would do so. On the contrary, I maintain that it 
is indeed a marvel, alike in its rapid growth and in its wonderful 
adaptation to the requirements of the ages during which it lived. 
But I fear it lives no longer. The more we study it, the more 
we may read therein the history of those past times to which 
it belonged. It is, indeed, the very embodiment of the medizval 
life. Those Gothic piles—we cannot think of them apart from 
those who built them, or of those, again, for whose wants and 
aspirations they were raised. If we linger, as well we may, 
in one of those glorious old buildings, and bring our mind 
into such accord as we can with the spirit that reigns there, 
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will not all our thoughts be of the middle ages, herein living 
again; and will not our minds fill up the ancient hall, the 
quiet cloister, or the lofty aisle, with forms which have long 
passed away, and which alone seem in accord with the archi- 
tectural surroundings? Surely there is something in this which 
is worth considering; something which points to a closer 
connection between the style and those who devised it, between 
the forms and those for whom they were wrought, than the 
mere historic fact that they were cotemporaries. They are 
marvels of art, and the more marvellous when we consider 
the time and circumstances during and amid which they arose. 

Now let me dwell for awhile upon this; for I think it is 
the key to the mystery which so pains and puzzles many minds, 
why modern Gothic architecture is a failure, while ancient 
Gothic architecture is such a wonderful success. It pains us 
to think that so much artistic skill, so diligently applied, fails 
to achieve its end; while it puzzles us to understand how such 
can be, while we have no misgivings whatever as to its really 
being so. You may observe that I have not yet said in what 
these shortcomings of modern Gothic show themselves, wherein 
the modern productions fail while the ancient ones succeeded ; 
nor will I do so just yet. I wish first to examine with you 
the ancient works, to try and understand their spirit, to consider 
the times and circumstances under which they arose, and then 
I think we shall be better able to understand the difference 
between the effect they produced and that which I believe 
results from even the best specimens of modern imitation. 
When we visit an old castle, or minster, I think no doubt 
arises in our minds as to Gothic being the right thing. I 
question if any thoughtful person will see any shortcomings 
in Gothic architecture shen and there—then and there being 
inseparably united. We have no misgivings, but give ourselves 
up right willingly to the genius of the place with unstinting 
faith, and see how thoroughly adapted men and places were 
for each other. We gladly and thankfully recognize the more 
than skill which so well met the requirements of the times, 
and wrought out so beautifully and cunningly from the rough 
materials and imperfect science, which alone they could com- 
mand, the ideal which they set before their minds. They were 
strong in the strength of unity of thought. They had but one 
ideal of architecture—that which was first in derision, and 
afterwards in a better spirit, called the Gothic—and this one 
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ideal sufficed for all their architectural wants; or rather, I 
should say, it wrought itself into every architectural need, 
ecclesiastical, civil, and domestic alike. 

And here we may, in passing, remark a characteristic which 
we have lost in modern times. Everything was Gothic; it 
was not one of many prevailing styles which could be selected 
at pleasure. It stood alone—at least in these lands with which 
we have to do, and which alone I am now considering—and 
so exclusive was it in the living form of each particular period, 
that, as you know, Gothic buildings bear their date in their 
very features, and each age wrought out its own development 
to the neglect of that which had preceded it. How well this 
testifies to its vigorous life, is obvious enough. One generation 
threw aside the style of its predecessors as a man abandons 
the dreams of youth, as youth had previously cast aside the 
toys of childhood. It did not, it is true, pull down the older 
work—though this it not unfrequently did (as any one engaged 
in Church restoration knows full well)—but it added on, or 
carried out, with marvellous indifference as to what had gone 
before, its own prevailing ideas ; it seemed as though it despised 
it, and would have made a clean riddance of it, but for the 
trouble. There was roughness, you may say, in this, but you 
will surely allow there are plenty of signs of life. It is health, 
however rude and irreverent we, with our sentimental ideas of 
modern restoration, may judge it to be. But, any how, it is 
highly characteristic of the men and the times; and therein 
lies its reality and the secret of its great success. It was 
their own, and they certainly did not stint themselves in 
“doing what they pleased with their own.” It is not ours; 
so we touch it with caution as a foreign rarity, and tender it 
watchfully like a hot-house plant. At best, those middle ages 
were rough and rude days. Might too often tyrannized over 
right. The strong hand made the living law, and carried it 
out: so we may judge the character of the law. Every one 
grasped what he could, and held it as long as he could, until 
he hac to yield it toa stronger. It was no new state of affairs 
in the world, for it was pictured in the Word of God more 
than eighteen centuries ago—“When a strong man armed 
keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace. But when a 
stronger than he shall come upon him and overcome him, he 
taketh from him all his armour wherein he trusted, and divideth 
his spoils.” 
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Nor was it the peculiar privilege of any one class. The 
great earl lorded it over the less powerful baron, and he, in 
his turn, kept a tight hand upon those who owned his rule, 
and these, we may.be sure, did not fail in following, as far 
as circumstances would allow, the example of their superiors. 
Hence the necessity for strongholds to guard what was pos- 
sessed, when the title to possession most recognized, and too often 
alone respected, was the strong arm and the solid wall. Hence 
the style of building which universally prevailed. Its chief charac- 
teristic was strength. Ornament might come, if you please; 
but strength to resist the enemy was the first consideration, as 
was essential when nearly every passer-by might be such. 

This is what first strikes the eye and mind when visiting 
any mediaeval building. I say any, for it characterizes alike 
the church and the castle, the cathedral and the baronial 
residence; for all alike, although not perhaps in the same 
degree, were exposed to the ravages, not merely of the invader, 
but of the nearest quarrelsome chief, who would not scruple 
to involve all around in his petty disputes, and to make them 
the victims of these fierce civil feuds. Now, when strength 
was the first consideration in building, and when that strength 
had to be tested by its power in keeping out the foe, we may 
be sure that every feature was in accordance. For example— 
the windows were the smallest possible; often mere loopholes, 
which were so contrived as to keep out arrows and to let in 
light—very narrow, like slits in the thick wall, and splayed 
outwards, to catch what passing beam of light might be 
wandering by. And these, only enlarged in proportion to 
the rest of the buildings, we find prevailing in the earlier 
church architecture. But when the time came that these mere 
slits would no longer content the architects, then we find heavy 
piers or mullions guarding the wider space. But in all alike, 
the first idea seems to be—protection. Every place is an 
asylum, to which those who had any claim fled in times of 
danger, and that you know then implied most times. 

These and corresponding features, which are so full of 
meaning in building of the period we are now considering, 
lose all their significance in the modern copies we see around 
us. The heavy oaken doors, studded with massive nails, whose 
broad heads nearly conceal the wood into which they are 
driven, tell unmistakeably of the rude assaults to which they 
were sure to be exposed, and of the fierce foe who hammered 
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at them for admittance, in search, it may be, of those who 
had fled to the church as a sacred asylum, or for the treasures 
which were known or suspected to be stored within. But 
what do such doors mean in these modern times? When they 
remain in ancient buildings, they have a significance in that 
they are memorials of a past, rough time. None would wish 
to remove them, for they are part of a whole; but in modern 
churches, what meaning have they? Certainly none to us; 
and if posterity should judge us by them, I can only say it 
will very much misjudge both our time and manners. 

Now this last consideration may seem a small matter to 
some, but I cannot, myself so regard it; for it involves much 
more than may at first appear. They do their best and worst to 
miswrite history, who set up false memorials in the land, which, 
as far as they give testimony at all, will deceive posterity and 
slander our day in the eyes of future generations. If the 
middle ages had acted thus, how should we have ever under- 
stood them? How could we ever have read their lives and 
characters in their works? But, with all their faults, they 
were honest and manly in what they did. They thought out 
their own ideas, and built up the productions of their own 
minds ; they did not condescend to be mere copyists of other 
men’s works, and to weary the world with mere imitations of 
what had gone before. 

Another characteristic of these medizval buildings is their 
gloom. We have grown so accustomed to this, and poets 
have turned it to such good account, that the dim light has 
come to be regarded as a “dim religious light”—-as though 
there were any essential connection between religion and 
gloom. But this is altogether a modern perversion. The 


and the lights deep set in recesses, and were, moreover, strongly 
guarded by stone tracery and stout iron rods. In short, they 
were dark and gloomy because they could not be made other- 
wise, consistently with the strength and protection rendered 
necessary by the rudeness of the times. Besides, we must not 
overlook this circumstance, that they were not so dark and 
gloomy in the eyes of those who built them and who. frequented 
them, as they are in our eyes. To say nothing of the dimness 
which comes of age, the darkening of the stone and of the 
colours of the painted windows, they were at least as light 
and cheerful as the castles and residences from which the 
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congregation came; and thus their heavy walls and little light 
were in keeping with what people saw at home. The churches 
were not more dim than the baronial hall. In short, the builders 
had as much light as they could, and the congregation had as 
much in the church as at home, and so neither considered any 
especial religious element to lie in gloom and dimness. 

Nor, again, must we suppose, as many still seem to do, that 
bare white walls are especially fitting to inspire and foster 
devotion. We shudder unconsciously when out of this “dim 
religious light” the gaunt walls make themselves seen, and not 
only seen, but felt in the chill which their blank aspect sends 
through us. In medizval times, the house walls were often as 
blank as those of the plainest church; and so no contrast 
was thrust upon the mind, as must be now, between the bright 
colours at home and this dead, white weariness. At best, a 
piece of tapestry hung on the domestic walls, and when the 
wind played freely through the draughty halls and lifted these 
loose decorations, as blank a desolation was revealed beneath 
.as the most rigid puritan could desire for his conventicle. 
Thus we should bear in mind that the rude simplicity which 
prevailed at home prepared the minds of the worshippers for 
very primitive comforts in the house of God; and when rude 
colours in very unartistic paintings were used to decorate these 
walls, the simple minds and uncultivated tastes of the congre- 
gation were more than satisfied with what would scarcely be 
tolerated in our own day. 

That amid the many such there were others of more refined 
tastes and keener feelings for the beautiful we have abundant 
proof in the graceful capitals, the delicately panelled walls, 
the elaborate mouldings, and the varied tracery. It is a relief 
to see, amid the tokens of a rough, warlike age, these delicate 
manifestations of a gentler life—memorials of those who 
shunned the fiercer war, and sought and found their home in 
the quiet of the cloister. Beautiful in themselves, they have 
a still greater charm in the hidden life which they seem to 
reveal to us; for in them we can trace the graceful thought, 
the gentle hand, and the untiring perseverance which could 
work out so exquisitely what it has devised so justly. May 
we not say, with Wordsworth— 


Amid the wild weeds of a rugged soil 
Thy bounty caused to flourish deathless flowers 


From Paradise transplanted ? 
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I will not risk the wearying of your patience further by 
dwelling upon more characteristics of these times and people, 
which gave form to their architecture and wrote their history 
in those antique monuments. Enough I trust has been said 
to make clear thus much—that their architecture grew out of 
their wants, and took the best shape it could, considering the 
means at their disposal and the circumstances under and with 
respect to which they worked: and again, that it had a vigorous 
life while it tived, in that those who understood it best handled 
it most freely, turned and twisted it with each new need, and 
developed it with little reverence for the past, but with a just 
confidence in a vitality which could bear so rough a handling. 
Thus it lived a hardy and vigorous life, grew weak perhaps in 
the over-elaboration of its later days, and then died, leaving 
behind it such memorials of its power, that those who love it 
are loathe to confess it dead. 

That we should watch over and preserve these glorious 
memorials with a filial affection, every one must gladly allow, 
not only as tokens of a great past which has done so much: 
to form the present, but as the truest records of the men of 
those times, the most trustworthy chronicles of their thoughts 
and aspirations, of what they did for this world and the next. 
But, it might be said, is this all? Cannot we bid them live 
again in new works, and thus bring back to life the dead? 
At least, cannot we build like churches and castles ere these 
have passed away altogether? The former, I fear, we cannot 
do; the latter we are doing daily. But there is a wide difference 
between the two, unwilling as most people may be to believe it. 

All that close and diligent study of ancient Gothic work 
can do to make the architects of the present day familiarly 
acquainted with it, has been done in our time and is still doing. 
There is no lack of skill in the builders, nor of zeal and 
knowledge in the copyists, and the result is—what? That we 
see rising on all sides of us most accurate copies of ancient 
churches, with the minutest details of other days repeated with 
Chinese preciseness, even down to the very blunders, to the 
bad drawing and false perspective which the sturdy men of 
old would have rejected with scorn had they known their own 
ignorance! Here we have the heavy nail-coated door, the 
narrow windows with small panes of glass, the dull green glass 
copied with much chemical research from the poor products 
of other days, and set in weak lead rather than in stronger 
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iron, because the ancients used lead. Here, too, are the won- 
derful copies of ancient stained glass, the inaccurate drawing 
for which a child would now be punished, studied with the 
loving care with which a painter would linger over a sketch 
of Raphael’s or an etching by Rembrandt: and if we cannot— 
as, alas! is but too true, if we cannot emulate the brightness 
the old workers achieved, we will imitate at least their feeble- 
ness, and throw ourselves back into their ignorance of form 
and proportion. But I grow weary, as you must do, with 
such trivialities, and ask, how can we characterize it? Who 
can say that it is the outgrowth from love and reverence for 
antiquity, when its utter unreality stands in such marked 
contrast with the truth and reality of the works of men of 
old. 

How would they have laughed it to scorn, those simple- 
minded and honest-hearted men who struggled so manfully 
with such imperfect means, and achieved, as they deserved to 
achieve, such great success! Think you they would have built 
churches and castles as gloomy as prisons and as cold as caves, 
had they lived in settled days like ours, and with all the 
appliances which art aud science have put in our way? They 
strove their best to make their churches at least as comfortable 
for the delicate and aged and as cheerful for all as their private 
dwellings, and had no knowledge of the sanctity of bare walls, 
or the holiness of gloom. If their windows were filled with 
small fragments of dull glass, was it, think you, because they 
preferred it to larger and purer panes, and not that they used 
the best they could obtain? The discomforts which we find 
in the modern copies they perhaps did not feel in the originals. 
True; but why? Not necessarily because they were more 
devout than we are, but because their life was a rougher and 
ruder one than ours in the present day; and as we have turned 
our wider experience and more developed science to account 
in making our houses more fitting for residence, so do we 
need the application of the same means to produce the same 
happy result in our churches too. If Gothic architecture could 
be made to live, it could be made to understand the growth 
of civilization, and would know how to develope itself into 
fitting accord with times and needs so different from those of 
its youth and manhood. It is more reverential to believe it 
dead, than to deny its power of so doing if alive. And where 
are the signs of any such life and energy? Certainly not in 
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the lifeless copies which weary us. I regret deeply that it is 
so. I come to such a conclusion most unwillingly, because I 
see in it the dying out of a bright dream which so many 
among us have cherished through life. 

I am old enough to remember what was well-nigh the 
beginning of the revival of Gothic architecture more than 
thirty years since. It sprang up, as you doubtless know, 
among a section of the High Church party in the Established 
Church of England. The belief was, at least with them, that 
Gothic architecture was, if not the only Christian architecture, 
at least its highest and purest form. As a living art it was 
nowhere. What claimed at that period to be modern Gothic 
was a wretched caricature, evidencing nothing but an utter 
ignorance even of first principles. The first thing to be done 
was to study the noble specimens which are spread throughout 
England, not only cathedrals, but country parish churches. 
Thus their work was to become students, to draw accurately 
general features and minute details, and then to set before 
others the rich fruit of their diligent toil and persevering energy. 
This they did well and thoroughly; and then the next step 
came—the carrying out of the knowledge thus obtained, and 
the principles thus investigated, into modern work. If Gothic 
architecture was indeed to be revived, it must show its life in 
Gothic buildings. 

Prudent men, and among them some of great name, thought 
that practice as well as study, was needed for a time, and that the 
revived art should try its prentice hand upon careful repetitions 
of ancient work before it ventured into a bolder application of 
the power it had acquired. But no one, I believe, imagined at 
that time that it could settle down into this mere prentice work, 
and leave undeveloped the principles, which, arising at a par- 
ticular period, were intended for all time. But so, alas! it is. 

Thirty years and more have passed, -and what one step 
forward has been made? I can see and hear of none. Copies 
are multiplying, but where is there a single sign of develop- 
ment? What token is there that the dead art lives? And, 
what is still more discouraging, what hope is uttered of it? 
what wish for it? Does it not look as though the hopeful 
had learned to despair, and so were growing, with the many, 
to rest satisfied in the endless replications of the dead ; with 
what we may call academy studies in stone—excellent proofs, 
if you will, of diligent hand and correct eye in the student, 
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but as the’ end and not a means, of art, worse than useless. 
After these many years, with opportunities which can never 
be again hoped for; with worldwide sympathies which to the 
real artist are priceless; with guides and pioneers whose names 
will not soon be forgotten ; with these and many other advan- 
tages, what has been the outcome? Copies, copies, copies— 
cold, lifeless things—cold in the lifelessness which never lived. 
Dead bones which once had life, which once were clothed with 
flesh and round which blood circulated, which wrought their 
work in their day, and which have a history; these, when 
we chance to come across them, excite a reverence in our 
minds and are laid again respectfully in the dust to which 
they now belong. But these gaunt skeletons which never 
lived, these casts of dead church bones, to what respect are 
they entitled, what reverential love do they excite? 

I must needs confess that I have a reverence for many 
an old, low-walled, rude-thatched, barn-shaped chapel, which 
some years since were to be found scattered throughout this 
land ; which reverence I do not feel for the bran new Gothic 
edifices which have superseded them, and which yet show a 
correct knowledge of ancient art, to which their humble pre- 
decessors could make no claim. For the former has its history 
—a sad, if you will, but yet a noble history—that fills the eyes 
with tears of pride rather than of sorrow, as a martyr’s grave 
does, or any other token of heroic suffering. But this, you 
may say, is because it is old enough to have a history, which 
the modern building may have in time. And yet I say, no, 
it is not this only. The old church itself had a character of 
its own. Its rude form and unobstrusive look, were real 
architectural features, in truest and highest sense ; for it told 
unmistakeably the history of its time, which the new one can 
never do. It was a landmark, while it stood, and spoke as 
plainly the story of the Irish Church a century ago, as the 
beautiful ruins of Mucross, or the glorious gathering on the 
Rock of Cashel, testify to the earlier times, when faith and 
hope were indeed more jubilant, but certainly not more pure 
nor more firm. 

To sum up briefly my complaints against modern Gothic 
architecture—and while I make them mine I feel confident 
that many among you share them with me—lI say that the 
art we see around us is a dead art; that the effort which has 
been made in the last thirty years to revive it, has failed, in 
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that it has not grown an inch nor developed a single new idea. 
We are not content with copies, however accurate, of buildings 
which are out of time and out of place; which neither suit 
the requirements of the age nor turn to good account the 
discoveries of science and the march of mind. We feel that 
the skill of our architects should give us something better 
than the worn out ideas of less civilized ages than our own. 
We are not content to worship amid cold, bare walls, however 
numerous may be the proofs that our forefathers were wont 
to do so; nor to be debarred the pleasure which the free 
use of colour affords us everywhere else but in these 
churches, because the builders of old did not understand the 
higher and more refined use of it. Those who had them 
not elsewhere, did not, of course, miss from their churches 
what we have learned to prize and enjoy, and surely it is not 
too much to claim for the service of God and for the glory 
of His house, the best of everything we can give. We are 
not content to have religion made less inviting than it other- 
wise might be, by gloomy, cold, cheerless, and _ ill-furnished 
churches, which are made such by simply copying what is 
not of our time, and by wasting in such unprofitable toiling 
the energy and genius which should work, free from such self- 
imposed trammels. 

We are not content to have false principles promulgated, 
by the persistent repetition of the accidentals of past ecclesi- 
astical architecture, until they come to be received as essentials. 
We therefore protest against the gloom and desolation which 
is thus forced upon us, and say it is no part or characteristic 
of Christian worship ; that the necessity of strength and security 
which rough times imposed, now that they have passed, should 
take this gloom and coldness away with them. And we are 
not content that this modern work, with no character of its 
own, but full of an earlier life, should go down to posterity 
as the memorial of what the nineteenth century thought, felt, 
and realized. We claim to make our own mark amid the 
country’s records, and this, as in other things, so in architecture. 

These are but specimens of the shortcomings of modern 
Gothic architecture, but these few are, I think, enough to 
show that it will not take a lasting hold upon the public 
mind, certainly it will not grasp the public heart, unless it 
shakes itself free from this servile spirit, dares to think 
for itself, and embodies its own thoughts in the beautiful 
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means which it has at its disposal. If it fails in this, it 
may linger on as a trade until it has stocked the market with 
its neat copies and its correct reproductions, and then it will 
give place, as surely it must, to something higher, something 
truer, because something more real. But if it will rise to the 
occasion, and do work worthy of its awakened energies, it 
will produce a style of Gothic architecture which, developed 
out of what was so good and honest in its day, may grow 
to the requirements of the age, and using the abundant means 
which are at its disposal, satisfy the cravings of more educated 
minds, and leave behind for future ages works, which, while 
they will stand comparison with the best of medieval times, 
will bear witness to posterity, that the architects of the nine- 
teenth century were not only apt scholars of the past, but 
masters in their own school and teachers of the generations 


to come. 
H. B, 
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XII.—SIR THOMAS MORE’S “UTOPIA.” 
PART I.—CARDINAL MORTON’S TABLE, 


THE dawn of the sixteenth century discovered the European 
world in a high state of excitement. The ends of the earth 
were yielding up their secrets. Already Columbus had visited 
the West Indies and South America, Vasco de Gama had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, Cabot had been on the coast 
of Newfoundland. Hundreds of adventurers were putting out 
from Spanish, Portuguese, and British ports, to seek their 
fortunes in unknown, but, doubtless, magnificent regions far 
away. The hopes which Columbus had raised were sufficiently 
sustained by successes like those of Cortes and Pizarro; and 
many a head was turned, and many a breast was set on fire, 
by the prospect of new countries, new nations, and new wealth. 
But there was novelty at home as well as across the great sea. 
Society had lapsed into deep corruption. There was wickedness 
in high places, even on the thrones of the successors of the 
Apostles. Bishops were secular, ere bishoprics were secularized. 
There were religious houses that had forgotten their rule. There 
were priests without piety or purity, who while they lived by 
the altar, cared not how they served the altar. And around 
them congregations grew up, ignorant of the Word of God and 
neglectful of His commandments. It is an idle attempt to 
cloak these foul things. But for the evil soil which they found, 
Luther and Calvin, Cranmer and John Knox, would have sown, 
their tares in vain. Multitudes were ready beforehand to for- 
swear the efficacy of the good works which they did not practise, 
and the mystic reality of the sacraments which they neglected 
or profaned. The difference between Protestant authors and 
reasonable Catholics, speaking of the pre-Reformation era, is 
that the former too often indulge in general sentences of 
condemnation, the latter limit their propositions to the par- 
ticular. Though many of her members were rotten with sin, 
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and prone to fall from the unity of the faith, the beauty of 
holiness still marked the Church’s brow. Projects of reform 
were rife in the thoughts of learned men, of whom there was 
abundance at that time. The classical spirit, raised fifty years 
before, had quickened: the mind of the age, which had been 
threatened with lethargy, in consequence of a too exclusive 
cultivation of metaphysics, even as some minds at present 
suffer from confining their energies to the sole prosecution of 
physical science. Europeans travelling abroad, whether in the 
body among Caribs and Malays, or mentally among Greeks and 
Romans, in the year 1516, the date of the Utopia, were apt 
to meditate changes at home. It was in the year following that 
Luther nailed his ¢Aeses to the church-door at Wittenberg. 

Thomas More and Cuthbert Tunstall were sent in 1515 
to Flanders, on an embassy to the young sovereign of that 
country, afterwards the Emperor Charles the Fifth. The nego- 
tiation, though successful, was long and wearisome, and to while 
away the time, More drew up at Antwerp, in the fall of the 
year, that sketch of an imaginary commonwealth, which now 
forms the second book of the Uvzopia. The first book, which 
is introductory, was written in London, in the spring of 1516, 
and towards the close of the same year, the entire work, the 
Utopia, appeared in Latin, printed and published by Theodore 
Martin, at Louvain. It was re-edited at Paris by Thomas 
Lupset the next year. The author issued his second edition 
from Basle in 1518; and this, the Basle edition of 1518, 
furnishes the standard Latin text. The work was first trans- 
lated into English by Ralph Robinson in 1551, sixteen years 
after the author’s death. 

More at Antwerp received frequent visits from “one Peter 
Giles.” This was a personal friend, and More, with whom friend- 
ship signified devoted admiration and love, lavishes warm praises 
upon him, as he does likewise upon Tunstall. To Giles he 
attributes his introduction to the mythical Raphael Hythloday, 
the eye-witness and narrator of the doings of the Utopians. 


Upon a certain day when I had heard the Divine Service in our 
Lady’s Church,' which is the fairest, the most gorgeous and curious 
church of building in the whole city, and also most frequented of people, 
and, the service being done, was ready to go home to my lodging, I 
chanced to espy this foresaid Peter talking with a certain stranger, a 
man well stricken in age, with a black, sunburnt face, a large beard, 


? Antwerp Cathedral. 
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and a cloak cast homely about his shoulders, whom by his favour and 
apparel forthwith I judged to be a mariner. But the said Peter, seeing 
me, came unto me and saluted me. 

And as I was about to answer him, “See you this man?” saith he, 
and therewith he pointed to the man that I saw him talking with before. 
I was minded,” quoth he, “to bring him straight home to you.” 

“He should have been very welcome,” said I, “for your sake.” 

** Nay,” quoth he, “for his own sake, if you knew him, for there is 
no man this day living that can tell you of so many strange and unknown 
peoples and countries as this man can. And I know well that you be 
desirous to hear of such news.” 

“Then I conjectured not far amiss,” quoth J, “for even at the first 
sight I judged him to be a mariner.” 

‘*Nay,” quoth he, “there you were greatly deceived ; he hath sailed 
not as the mariner, Palinurus, but as the expert and prudent prince, 
Ulysses ; yea rather, as the ancient and sage philosopher, Plato. 
For this same Raphael Hythloday—for this is his name—is very well 
learned in the Latin tongue, but profound and excellent in the Greek 
language, wherein he ever bestowed more study than in the Latin, 
because he had given himself wholly to the study of philosophy, whereof 
he knew that there is nothing extant in Latin that is to any purpose, 
saving a few of Seneca’s and Cicero’s doings. His patrimony that he 
was born to he left to his brethren—for he is a Portuguese born—and 
for the desire that he had to see and know the far countries of the 
world, he joined himself in company with Americus Vespucius ; and 
in the last three voyages of those four that be now in print and in 
every man’s hands, he continued still in his company, saving that in 
the last voyage he came not home again with him. For he made 
such means and shift, what by entreaty and what by importunate suit, 
that he got licence of Master Americus—though it were sore against 
his will—to be one of the twenty-four, who at the end of the last 
voyage, were left in the country of Gulike.2 He was therefore left 
behind for his mind’s sake, as one that took more thought and care 
for travelling than dying, having customably in his mouth these sayings, 
‘He that hath no grave is covered with the sky;’ and ‘The way to 
heaven out of all places is of like length and distance.’ Which fantasy 
of his—if God had not been his better friend—he had surely bought 
full dear. But after the departure of Master Vespucius, when he had 
travelled through and about many countriés with five of his companions, 
Gulikians, at the last, by marvellous chance, he arrived at Taprobane,* 
from whence he went to Caliquit,t where he chanced to find several of 
his country’s ships, wherein he returned again to his country, nothing 
less than looked for.” 


2 In South America, south of Rio Janeiro. It is a fact that Vespucius left twenty- 
four men here when he started for Lisbon, April 3, 1504. 

3 Ceylon. 

* Calicut, on the west coast of India, an old Portuguese emporium. 
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More invites the stranger to his house, and there going into 
the garden, and sitting down “upon a bench covered with green 
turfs,” they talk till dinner-time. It appears that Hythloday 
has been in England, “not long after the insurrection that the 
western Englishmen made against their King,’ when they 
marched to Blackheath, and were there routed in June, 1497. 
He partook of the hospitality of the Lord Chancellor, Cardinal 
Morton. One day at dinner there, Hythloday heard one of 
the company, a lawyer, praising the strict justice, which then 
as in our fathers’ time sent offenders to the gallows for theft, 
as many as twenty together, and yet, to the lawyer’s wonder, 
thieves increased and multiplied. Hythloday recounts the 
argument that he had with this man. He bade him give 
over his surprise, seeing that the country was full of men 
who for lack of work were driven first to steal and then to 
die. The lawyer was ready with the usual reply, that they 
ought to look out for work, either as artisans or field-labourers. 
Hythloday pointed out that such employment could not be, 
from the character of the men themselves. They consisted 
of the cast off retainers of the nobility and gentry, demi- 
genteels, who could not upon any account turn their soft hands 
to hew wood and draw water. The lawyer suggested that they 
made good recruits for the army. Hythloday rejoined that it 
was an expensive way of providing for war to keep a peace- 
establishment of idlers ; and he shows how France and Germany 
had suffered from the devastations of their own soldiers. The 
following sentence proves that our idea of our neighbours across 
the Channel, that they need war periodically for the sake of 
their army, is more than three centuries old. 


The French must ever be forced to seek for war, to the end they 
may ever have practised soldiers and cunning manslayers, lest that— 
as it is prettily said of Sallust—their hands and their minds, through 


idleness and lack of exercise, should wax dull. 


Hythloday thought that an army might be recruited just as 
well from working men, especially as, he told the Englishman, 
“the French soldiers who from their youth have been practised 
and inured in feats of arms, do not crack nor advance themselves 
to have very often got the upper hand and mastery of your 
new made and unpractised soldiers.” For the thinning of the 
numbers of the “idle serving-men,” More desiderated some 
sumptuary law to limit the households of the great. Servants 
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out of place in our days do not generally take to wearing 
their good rapiers bare, and putting them home under the 
ribs of travellers with purses. But we have our operatives 
on strike; we have our standing armies, whole nations under 
arms ; and if we have not as much open robbery as existed in 
the sixteenth century, it is perhaps only because the rights of 
property are strengthened in proportion as there are more 
proprietors. 

Hythloday mentions another cause of stealing in England, 
rather an odd one. 


Your sheep that were wont to be so meek and tame, and so small 
eaters, now, as I hear say, be become so great devourers and so wild, 
that they eat up and swallow down the very men themselves. They 
consume, destroy, and devour whole fields, houses, and cities. 


Landholders, he goes on to explain, are busy on all sides, 
evicting their tenants, pulling down the houses, and. turning 
the arable land into pasture. “Yea and certain abbots, holy 
men no doubt,” are forward in this work of desolation. Nothing 
is left standing of a country village, “but only the church to 
be made a sheep-house.” As for the inhabitants— 


Either by hook or crook they must needs depart away, poor, silly, 
wretched souls, men, women, husbands, wives, fatherless children, 
widows, woeful mothers with their young babes, and their whole 
household, small in substance and much in number, as husbandry 
requireth many hands. Away they trudge, I say, out of their known 
and accustomed houses, finding no place to rest in. All their household 
stuff—which is very little worth, though it might well abide the sale— 
yet being suddenly thrust out, they be constrained to sell it for a thing 
of nought. And when they have wandered abroad till that be spent, 
what can they then else do but steal, and then, justly of course, be 
hanged, or else go about a-begging? And yet then also they be cast 
into prison as vagabonds, because they go about and work not; whom 
no man will set a-work, though they never so willingly proffer themselves 
thereto. 


This is the procedure that in our own day has depopulated 
Ireland, stocked England with paupers, and America with 
thriving citizens. 

Then there is that nursing-mother of crime, bad education, 
that fatal waste of youth, which all men deplore, and so few 
know how to remedy, which is expiated, but not repaired, in 
the convict-prison and on the gallows. 
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By suffering your youth wantonly and viciously to be brought up, 
and to be infected, even from their tender age, by little and little with 
vice, then in God’s name to be punished when they commit the same 
faults after coming to man’s estate, which from their youth they were 
ever like to do; in this’ point, I pray you, what other thing do you 
than make thieves, and then punish them? 


More, speaking through Hythloday, shows himself, as Lord 
Campbell says, “three centuries in advance of his age,” by 
stigmatizing the Draconian legislation, which in this country, 
till the commencement of the present century, hanged a man 
for stealing goods to the value of forty shillings. The Portuguese 
mariner finds such punishment neither just nor expedient. 


I think it not right nor justice that the loss of money should cause 
the loss of man’s life; for mine opinion is, that all the goods in the 
world are not able to countervail man’s life. 


He protests against the stoical assumption’ that the law 
is as much broken by a great as by a small transgression, and 
that parvitas materie is not to be taken into account. Then he 
appends the following curious argument. 


God commandeth us that we shall not kill... . And if any man 
would understand killing by this commandment of God to be forbidden 
only beyond the point to which man’s constitutions define killing to 
be lawful, then why may it not likewise by man’s constitutions be 
determined after what sort adultery, fornication, and perjury may be 
lawful? . . . Shall it not then by this reason follow, that the power 
of God’s commandment shall extend no further than man’s law doth 
define and permit. 


The sum of what is here laid down is that it is not left to 
the arbitrary will of man, whether of the individual or of the 
State, to regulate the tenure of life, any more than that of 
property, or the relation between the sexes ; but the regulations 
of man upon all these heads are bound to be reasonable. Now, 
More argues, it is not reasonable to take away life in com- 
pensation for stolen goods ; and being unreasonable, it is against 
the commandment to do so. Even in the Old Law, which was 


5 Nor can philosophy, though finely spun, 
By stress of logic prove the two things one, 
To strip your neighbour’s garden of a flower, 
And rob a shrine at midnight’s solemn hour. 
A rule is needed, to apportion pain, 
Nor let you scourge when you should only cane. 
(Horace, Satires, i., 3. Translated by Conington.) 
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“ungentle and sharp,” God would have theft punished with 
fines and not with death ; much less is capital punishment for 
that offence to be admitted under the new dispensation “of 
clemency and mercy.” 

The hanging of thieves, then, is unjust. Hythloday further 
contends that it is inexpedient. For a thief, having his neck 
already in the halter, is in a manner constrained for safety’s 
sake to murder him whom otherwise he would but have robbed. 
The fact that a jury, rather than send a man to the scaffold 
for some inconsiderable theft of which he is manifestly guilty, 
will acquit him in the teeth of all evidence, is not alleged. 
Perhaps jurymen were not so kind-hearted in that sanguinary 
sixteenth century.® 

But, after all, some penalty must be devised for thieves. 
Hythloday describes that which he found in vogue among the 
Polylerites, a people in the interior of Persia. And first he 
observes— 


They that in this land be attainted and convicted of felony make 
restitution of that which they stole to the right owner, and not (as 
they do in other lands) to the King, whom they think to have no more 
right to the thief-stolen thing than the thief himself hath. 


This is, as it is styled in the margin of the old translation, 
“a privie nippe” for the English law, which in More’s time, and 
long after, assigned all the goods of a convicted felon to the 
Crown ; and if the offence was robbery, gave the injured party 
no compensation, except the actual stolen article, if it was 
forthcoming. More’s words lead us to doubt whether even 
that was usually restored, when he wrote. He seems, in the 
words already quoted, to have in view the case of the article 
being forthcoming, as he goes on to say— 

But if the thing be lost or made away, then the value of it is 


paid out of the goods of such offenders, which else remain all whole 
to their wives and children. 


Lord Campbell points out the absurdity of the contrary 
practice of forfeiture, as it existed in our courts thirty years 
ago, by which a man convicted of grand larceny, and thereby 
declared a felon, received a sentence perhaps of a month’s 
imprisonment as full punishment for stealing, and at the same 


* The number of executions in Henry the Eighth’s reign is stated by Holinshed 
at twenty-two thousand, 
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time lost all his personal property because his theft bore the 
name of felony.’ Since that time our law has been rendered 
more reasonable. 

But what penalty do the Polylerite thieves pay for their 
crime, if they forfeit neither life for themselves nor property for 
their families? They are forced into the dreadful extremity 
to which the impudent beggar in the story was very near being 
reduced: they have to work. Here is a picture of convict 
labour, as More imagined, and Hythloday saw it. The prisoners 
are either employed on public works, or are hired for the day 
by private individuals, who give them their meat, and pay a 
small sum for them to the public treasury. They do not work 
in chains, unless their theft be heinous. If they refuse work, or 
are lazy in going about it, their industry is quickened with the 
lash. Every evening they muster, the roll is called, and they 
are locked up for the night. Their keep is at the public expense, 
and is tolerably good. They wear a uniform, have their hair 
cropped, and the tip of one ear cut off. It is death for them 
to receive money, or to touch arms, or to fling away the badge 
of the shire to which they belong, or to go out of their own 
shire, or to talk with a convict belonging to another shire. Their 
conduct is reported as very good, so much so that travellers in 
that country are particularly careful to choose their guides from 
among these convict thieves. Every year, numbers of the best 
behaved are set at liberty. 


“Nay,” quoth the lawyer, “this could never be so stablished in 
England, but that it must needs bring the weal public into great 
jeopardy and hazard.” And as he was thus saying, he shaked his head 
and made a wry mouth, and so he held his peace. 


The particular feature of the scheme that would move us 
to agree with that sententious critic, is the freedom from con- 
finement of the convicts during the day, and their mixing with 
the outer world. We recall to mind the slave wars that shook 
even the great power of ancient Rome; we have visions of 
“roving Spartacus” and his gladiators; and we cannot, in face 
of these examples, consent to stock England, up and down, in 
bosom of the home life of her citizens, with a class of sullen and 
angered pariahs. With the addition of inclosure, the Polylerite 
plan is in some sort carried out in our convict prisons, and more 
hopefully in our reformatory schools. 

7 Lives of Lord Chancellors, ch. xxxiii. 
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The company at the Cardinal’s table were inclined to side 
with the lawyer, and to consider the Polylerite scheme visionary. 
But when the prelate himself had spoken, intimating that the 
experiment was worth trying upon the vile bodies of criminals 
under sentence of death, as also of vagabonds, the guests turned 
round upon the words of their great entertainer, and wisely 
thought the same as he did. Then a scene ensued, which “was 
not very sad,” and yet “there was no evil in it.” 


There chanced to stand by a certain jesting parasite or scoffer, 
which would seem to resemble and counterfeit the fool. But he did 
in such wise counterfeit, that he was almost the very same indeed that 
he laboured to represent. He so studied with words and sayings, 
brought forth quite out of time and place, to make sport and more 
laughter, that he himself was oftener laughed at than his jests were. 
Yet the foolish fellow brought out now and then such indifferent and 
reasonable stuff, that he made the proverb true which saith, “He that 
shooteth oft, at the last shall hit the mark.” 


To this description of the family jester, a personage whose 
memory Shakespeare has for ever embalmed, may be added 
what More says further on in the work. 


The Utopians have singular delight and pleasure in fools. And as 
it is a great reproach to do any of them hurt or injury, so they prohibit 
not to take pleasure of foolishness, for that, they think, doth much good 
to the fools. And if any man be so sad and stern that he cannot laugh, 
neither at their words nor at their deeds, none of them be committed 


‘to his tuition, for fear lest he would not treat them gently nor favourably 


enough, to whom they should bring no delectation, for other goodness 
is there in them none, much less any profit should they yield him. 


More, we know, was a merry man, and kept a fool accord- 
ingly, by name Pattison, whom in the eclipse of his fortune he 
made over to be attached from year to year to the Lord Mayor 
of London, that his drollery might help digestion at the civic 
banquets. 

Sturdy beggars having been disposed of, the question was 
raised, what was to be done with beggars who could not work. 
The Cardinal's fool recommended that they should be pressed 
into monasteries, and there made lay-brothers or nuns. A 
certain friar, whether Dominican, Franciscan, Carmelite, or 
Augustinian, we are not told, a “graduate in divinity,” was 
present, and although “a man of grisly and stern gravity,” he 
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enjoyed the joke about the monks of St. Benedict. But, he 
broke in— 


“You shall not be so rid and despatched of beggars, unless you 
make some provision also for us friars.” “Why,” quoth the jester, 
“that is done already, for my lord himself set a very good order for 
you, when he decreed that vagabonds should be kept strait and set 
to work, for you be the greatest and veriest vagabonds that be.” 


This was too much for the friar’s temper, who “called the 
fellow ribald, villain, javel,S backbiter, slanderer, and the child of 
perdition.” Then they set to work, as so many angry men have 
done, to quote Scripture at each other, till the Cardinal, after 
vainly endeavouring to pacify the friar, motioned his fool out 
of the room.® This “merry talk between a friar and a fool,” 
will move to laughter the descendants of the former, while 
those of the latter may have their anti-conventual bigotry 
gratified by it. 

Perhaps it may be as well to discuss here, in the lump, all 
those passages of the Utopia, which appear to reflect upon the 
practices of that Church for which the writer afterwards laid 
down his life. There are not many of them, and they are 
readily explained by an analogy which all Englishmen will 
understand. Parliament, it must be confessed, has perpetrated 
sundry foolish and wicked acts, from the day of Simon de 
Montfort to our own. Yet that man would be certainly foolish, 
if not positively wicked, who should wish to see the Houses at 
Westminster no longer thronged by the princes and representa- 
tives of the people. The abuse of an institution is not a sufficient 
argument for abolishing it. If this is true of a human institution, 
much more is it true of that which we Christians understand 
to be the Living Body of Christ upon earth. There was great 
corruption in the Church in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. There is no denying that. And not many persons 
now-a-days will care to deny that there was considerable cor- 
ruption in our Parliament in the early part of the present 
century. We did not on that account abolish Parliament ; we 


8 Javel, i.2., low fellow. An interest attaches to the word from the dying lips 
of More. ‘Sir Thomas, preparing himself for execution, put on his best apparel, 
which the lieutenant compelled him to put off again, saying, that he who should 
have them was but a javel. What, says Sir Thomas, shall I account him a javel, 
who shall this day do me so great a benefit?” (More’s Life of More). 

9 As More, when a boy, served as page in Cardinal Morton’s household, this little 


passage of arms may be more than a mere fiction. 
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reformed it. So the Church, in the fifteen hundredth year of 
its existence, was not to be abolished—how should man pull 
down an edifice cemented with the Blood of God ?—but it was 
to be reformed, that is to say, its members were to be brought 
to a more general practice of the religion which it had never 
ceased to teach. Catholics and Protestants are agreed on the 
need of Church reform in 1500, as Conservatives and Liberals 
are of Parliamentary reform in 1800. They are agreed also 
that reform ought not to take away any integral portion of the 
structure. But when the question comes, which portions are 
integral and which are not, there the division of parties appears. 
The integral portions of the English constitution have been laid 
bare by the political strifes of the last seventy years. It is not 
too much to say that we can distinguish them better than our 
fathers and grandfathers could. Still more have the foundations 
of Christianity been discovered in hard sharp outline, by the 
storms which have beaten round the rock of Christ during the 
three centuries and a half which have elapsed since the Usopia 
was written. We know now upon what points heresy chiefly 
beats, where deism rushes in like a flood, and where atheism 
tries to find a purchase in order to overthrow the, whole fabric 
of religion. And we have learned to be jealous of any the 
slightest giving way upon those points. Good Christians, before 
the great apostasy began, were uneasy at the evils which they 
witnessed within the Church, were desirous of change, and for 
want of experience were sometimes injudicious in the changes 
which they contemplated. 

If More had foreseen the attacks which the Reformers were 
to make upon the observance of the Evangelical counsels, he 
might have been more guarded in his language touching 
religious orders. As it is, he is not wanting in respect towards 
them. He speaks of them as “the rightest Christian com- 
panies.” There were religious, he represents, in Utopia, who 
devoted themselves to manual labour for the public good. 


Idleness they utterly forsake and eschew, thinking felicity after this 
life to be gotten and obtained by busy labours and good exercises. 
Some, therefore, of them attend upon the sick, some amend highways, 
cleanse ditches, repair bridges, dig turfs, gravel, and stones, fell and 
cleave wood, bring wood, corn, and other things into the cities in carts, 
and serve not only in common works, but also in private labours, as 
servants, yea, more than bondmen. For whatsoever unpleasant, hard, 
and vile work is anywhere, from the which labour loathesomeness and 
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desperation doth fray others, all that they take upon them willingly 
and gladly, procuring quiet and rest to others, remaining in continual 
work and labour themselves, not burdening others therewith. They 
neither reprove other men’s lives, nor glory in their own. 


It is impossible not to see, in the laborious life of the 
Utopian religious, an intended contrast with the idleness which 
More fancied he observed in many of the monks and friars 
whom he saw about him.’ This fancy rested on two foundations. 
First, on the undeniable fact, that a number of those religious 
were idle, and worse. Had convents and monasteries universally 
been what they ought to be, Friar Luther, for instance, would 
not have turned out so blasphemous and obscene, nor would 
More have needed to defend the cause of religion against the 
apostate Friar Barnes. But there was a second foundation, 
more hidden. A spurious piety without morality was more 
common in that age of faith than in our less believing times ; 
and yet we have seen sadly too much of the article. Men, like 
the Pharisees of old, find it easier to perform a few external 
acts of obedience to the first commandment, than to keep all 
the ten in spirit and in truth. It is easier to go to church 
occasionally than never to enter a house rashly where there is an 
occasion of sin. It is easier to give to God some of His due, 
than to give our neighbour the whole of his. And so in places 
where religion is in honour, there are many men of evil lives 
who still observe certain devotional practices, and the credit of 
devotion is tarnished by the bad company which it keeps. This 
was the phenomenon which More witnessed, as likewise did 
Luther. Luther, convinced that the works of piety which many 
of his contemporaries performed were rendered nugatory by the 
rest of their lives, denied the use of good works altogether, and 
recommended men to sin boldly. More was for less piety, and 
for more charity, especially that charity which is manifested 
by bodily works. The cry against piety was in some measure 
common to More and to the Reformers. It was not an in- 
appropriate cry, taken side by side with the denunciations 
which God addressed to the Jews against sacrifice. 

We need not say that More recognized the usefulness of the 
contemplation of heavenly things. The Utopians, he writes, 
“think that the contemplation of nature, and the praise thereof 
coming, is to God a very acceptable honour.” And if of nature, 

10 He says in another place: ‘‘ How great and idle a company is there of priests, 
and religious men, as they call them.” 
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still more of the mysteries of grace. But he appears from this 
work to have a little suspected a life devoted entirely to contem- 
plation, without any active duties. No doubt, in his time 
there were persons in contemplative religious orders who had 
no business to be there; hence perhaps his distrust, inspired 
by their ill example. But he might have considered, respecting 
the merits of such institutions in the abstract, that since con- 
templation is a profitable exercise, and since the Church is one 
body, having communion among her members, and since, more- 
over, most Christians are prevented by their occupations from 
making that use of contemplation which they should desire, it 
is well that the superabundance of some should compensate 
the defect of others. Surely, considering what claims God 
has on us, and how ill most of us answer to them, it is not too 
much that a few souls on earth should spend all their lives in 
formal adoration of His Divine Majesty. 

The question of celibacy is touched upon by More. He 
tells us that the Utopian priests were married. But of religious 
men, he says, there were in Utopia two sorts, the one married 
and the other unmarried. The people reckoned the former the 
wiser, but the latter the holier. 


Which in that they prefer single life before matrimony, . . . if 
herein they grounded upon reason, they would mock them; but now, 
forasmuch as they say they be led to it by religion, they honour and 
worship them. 


By reason here is doubtless meant prudential considerations 
for this world, and by religion is understood motives of heaven, 
as are to us Christians the love and the promises of Christ. 
There is nothing at all to quarrel with in this statement. Before 
the Incarnation, neither the legislators and philosophers of 
heathendom, as a rule, nor the doctors of the Jewish law, saw 
any merit in perpetual chastity. Their arguments lay rather 
the other way, making it a reproach. Even since God has come 
to challenge our love on earth, men who have not believed in 
His coming, or have misunderstood the significance of it, have 
spoken and written fiercely against celibacy. Their language 
may be admitted as very just and true, on the assumption that 
their view of Christ’s Person and mission is warrantable. There 
are not wanting utilitarian arguments for the celibacy of the 
clergy. But the priests, and the religious of both sexes of the 
Catholic Church, do not debar themselves from the endearments 
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of family life on such grounds. Theirs is a contract sealed 
between God and their souls for eternity. More had this fact 
before his eyes, when he declared the motive of the celibacy of 
the Utopian “ Buthrescas.” 

Cardinal Morton rose from table soon after the incident of 
the friar and the fool, and with the breaking up of the company, 
the first part of Hythloday’s story may be considered to end. 


A Spiritual Romance. 


FROM LUISA DE CARVAJAL. 


IN a fair and gracious island, girdled by a brooklet clear, 

Close to Nazareth the blessed—not a spot on earth so dear— 

Sat the Word Divine Incarnate, resting on a mossy seat : 

All alone and unattended was our Saviour fair and sweet. 

Green the grass that lay before Him, green the elm above His Head: 
Weary looked His Face, and mournful, lighted by the sunset red. 
Blessed spot—that little needed light from earthly sun to shine, 
When the Sun of Justice made it radiant with His peace divine. 
With a low and pleasant murmur did the crystal wavelets break 

On the bank with tempered motion, for their great Creator’s sake. 

As that Boy divine, of beauty none can tell or understand, 

Turned His Eyes, so blue and tender, on the creatures of His hand ; 
Straight they bloomed in fairer lustre, with a richer vesture clad, 

And the flowers that decked the meadows, as He looked at them, were glad. 
When the birds in sweetest concert celebrate their feast of bliss, 

Well they know, and knowing, thank Him dearly for their happiness. 
As His eyes, like crystal mirrors, to the heavens above Him turned, 
All their golden light, reflected, with an added splendour burned. 
Listen to His sweet reproaches, listen to His burning sighs, 

See the tears, like pearls of Orient, falling from His tender Eyes. 
“Wherefore slight thy Spouse and Lover, O sweet enemy of Mine? 
Sweet to Me, though Me thou scornest; all thy wrongs and pains are Mine. 
Ill thou seekest—good thou fleest—yet thy loving slave am I, 

And I come to woo and win thee, and I come for thee to die. 

I will never, never leave thee ’till I gain that love of thine, 

’Till thy heart is sore and wounded with this piercing love of Mine; 
’Till thou canst not rest a moment from thy Life and Love apart. 

If I loved thee when unloving, think how precious now thou art! 


F.P.. 
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IlL—AN ABBOT OF THE TENTH CENTURY (Part II). 


THE last sixteen years of the life of Abbo, with which we are 
now to occupy ourselves, form a period sufficiently long to 
enable us to set him before ourselves, if not in the clear, distinct, 
and unmistakeable colours of a personal portrait, at least in those 
which belong to a general picture, which may be taken as a 
fair specimen of the more distinguished and eminent ecclesiastics 
of the much-abused tenth century. It is rather in this light 
than any other that we have sought to represent Abbo. Neither 
in his own time, nor in ours, has he fallen in with a biographer 
who could tell us very much about those finer and more delicate 
traits of character which form to us the picture of the men 
whom we know intimately, whose voices and gestures, and 
expressions and manners, strike us as their own incommunicable 
property, the slightest indication of which is enough to enable 
us to discern their presence. A general picture is usually far 
less satisfactory than a portrait, but it may still give us an 
accurate enough representation of a man as a specimen of the 
age and class to which he belongs. 

Abbo became Abbot of Fleury in 988, and lived till 1004. 
This period gave opportunity, as we have said, for his coming 
into contact or collision with many of his contemporaries in 
the highest secular and ecclesiastical positions—Popes, kings, 
prelates, and the like, and we have also some glimpses as to 
his relations with his religious brethren. Such a life must of 
necessity bring out the characteristic features of the age in 
which it was spent, and if we take a few of its episodes, one 
after another, we shall gain the sort of insight which we desire 
into these characteristic features. We may begin with an 
incident which occupies a whole chapter in the Abbé Pardiac’s 
Life of St. Abbo—the quarrel between the Abbot of Fleury and 
the Bishop of Orleans. M. Pardiac enters on his narration with 
somewhat of solemnity, as if it were a dangerous thing to speak 
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of troubles between bishops and monks. Yet, really, when we 
consider what human nature is, even under the rochet and the 
cowl, and how jealousies and rivalries are what may be called 
the connatural temptations of the clerical state, shielded by its 
elementary conditions from other less refined dangers, it is 
more remarkable that we should hear so little of such squabbles 
than that we should hear so much. 

In days when monks, as a rule, were not priests, and kept 
very much aloof from the ordinary work of the secular clergy, 
it is not very surprising that bishops exercised a more ordinary 
jurisdiction over them than became the custom in later times. 
The abbots of course were prelates, held extensive powers over 
their own subjects and domains, and were no doubt considered 
by the people as in many respects the rivals of the bishops. 
Such circumstances were sure to issue in quarrels, of which, in 
truth, history would be far more full than it is, if the Holy See 
had not been always an active protector of religious bodies 
against the more powerful dignitaries with whom they were too 
often forced into collision. There appears to have been some 
variation in the ecclesiastical discipline which regulated the 
relations between the monks and the bishops, in the days of 
which we are speaking. At all events, there were causes of 
jealousy between the Abbot of Fleury and the Bishop of 
Orleans. While Abbo was still a simple monk, Arnulf, the 
bishop for the time being, had endeavoured to make the Abbot 
Oylbold take an oath of fidelity to him as to temporal matters, 
as if he were his vassal, and on Oylbold’s refusal, he sent some 
people of his own to take possession of a vineyard belonging to 
the abbey, which lay close to the walls of the episcopal city. 
Remonstrances were ineffectual, and when the time of vintage 
came round, the Abbot employed a method of vindicating his 
right which was quite in keeping with the ideas of the times. 
He marched at the head of a solemn procession, in which the 
relics of St. Benedict and St. Maur were carried, and took 
formal possession of the disputed piece of ground, The Bishop 
was foiled for the moment, but he renewed his claims as to 
jurisdiction on the appointment of Abbo as successor to Oylbold. 
Abbo refused this act of vassalage which was demanded of him, 
and Arnulf in return, attacked him in a book, and also took 
possession of a domain of the abbey, now called Yevre-le-Chatel. 
The next step in the controversy seems to have been quite as 
characteristic of the tenth century, though hardly as ecclesiastical 
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as the procession of Oylbold. Abbo was on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. Martin of Tours, a Saint then, as in so many 
succeeding ages, in the highest veneration all over the Catholic 
world. Some of the “people” of the Bishop of Orleans fell in 
with him and his suite on the road. It was dark enough to 
encourage the bold partisans of the Bishop to attack Abbo, who 
was ill-treated and abused, while some of his companions were 
mortally wounded. In our times, an outrage of this sort, if it 
had been committed by the Republicans on inoffensive pilgrims 
to Lourdes or La Salette, would have received the secret sym- 
pathy, if not the open applause, of many of the newspapers in 
England and France. In the less enlightened century in which 
it actually happened, it provoked universal indignation. The 
Archbishop of Sens and the Bishop of Chartres excommunicated 
the offenders, and Arnulf himself, who cannot be supposed to 
have had any part in the attack on Abbo, sent some of his 
assailants to him, to be publicly whipped in his presence. Abbo 
refused all satisfaction. His biographer, Aimoin, tells us that 
the vengeance of heaven fell upon the culprits, some of whom 
died of a sudden death. 

If we were to judge from the “ Apology” —Afologetica— 
which Abbo published in answer to the charge brought against 
him by Arnulf of Orleans, we might suppose that his accusa- 
tion had taken a very wide range indeed. He defends the 
orthodoxy of his faith, in a profession which embraces the chief 
points of Catholic doctrine and discipline. It seems, however, 
to have been one of the characteristics of those early ages that 
when a man wrote a book ora paper about anything, it was 
made to treat almost of everything. Thus we find that this 
Apologetica, which is addressed to Hugh Capet and his son 
Robert, expresses the desire of its author that a certain omission 
which had become common in the “ Symbol of St. Athanasius,” 
should be rectified, and the words “nec genitus” should be 
restored in the clause concerning the Holy Ghost. It is curious 
also that another petition ta the Kings is that they will take 
measures to put a stop to the rumour that the end of the world 
was approaching, and that the beginning of the holy season of 
Advent should be fixed on the same day in various Churches. 
The main purport of his appeal to the princes was attained. 
The properties of the abbeys were considered as dependent on 
the crown, and on that account as independent of the temporal 
jurisdiction of the bishops. A charter was granted by Hugh 
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Capet in 993, which confirmed the right of the Abbot of Fleury 
to the property which had been seized by Arnulf, imposing 
however the condition that the bishop should receive thirty 
“measures” of wine yearly from the vineyard during his life- 
time, all rights and claims of the see of Orleans-to cease after 
his death. It would appear, however, that the affair of which 
we have been speaking was neither the first nor the last occasion 
of quarrel between Abbo and his bishop. The latter accused 
the former, however falsely, of having been an instigator of a 
scandalous scene which took place in 993 in the famous monas- 
tery of St. Denis, near Paris, and which may well be quoted in 
balancing, on the side of the monastic party, the excesses which 
have already been mentioned on the side of their episcopal 
opponents. A Council of bishops had been assembled at 
St. Denis, one of the objects of which was to provide for the 
restitution of the tithes and other ecclesiastical property which 
in the late years of troubles had been usurped by laymen. The 
usurpations had been made on the possessions of both the 
regular and secular clergy, but the bishops, in making rules 
for the restitution which was desired, took away tithes from 
religious communities as well as from laymen. The monks are 
said to have taken alarm, and raised a tumult against the 
Council, the members of which dispersed in well founded terror. 
A mob, which represented no doubt the interests and passions 
of the lay usurpers, attacked the Council, and the Archbishop 
of Sens, who presided as Primate, only escaped after having 
received a wound from an axe. It is quite possible that the 
monks were alarmed as well as the lay usurpers of tithes by 
the measures of the bishops, but it is not easy to suppose that 
they had any part in the actual violence. Nevertheless, they 
were excommunicated by the bishops. On the other hand, 
Arnulf, who seems to have been the leader of the anti-monastic 
party, was blamed as having brought the popular indignation 
on himself and on his colleagues by his hostility to the religious, 
and he in turn, blamed Abbo, probably the most prominent 
man in the defence of the rights of the monks, which as he 
conceived, were unlawfully assailed. He defends himself against 
this charge also in his Apologetica. 

Scenes such as these to which we have alluded will always 
be found where passions are strong and society in a rude state, 
when there is hardly anything like legal process to redress 
wrong, and no public opinion to keep in order the possession 
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of almost irresponsible power. They are certainly not savoury 
morsels to the student of ecclesiastical annals, but there is no 
manner of use or honesty in suppressing them, nor are they 
worse in spirit than the more refined intrigues and more civilized 
modes of warfare which have from time to time been employed 
in later ages when the jealousies between seculars and regulars 
have come to the surface of history. It is more pleasant to 
turn to another more celebrated affair in which the Abbot of 
Fleury took a prominent part, although the line taken by him 
brought him into collision with the famous Gerbert, who had 
at one time been his teacher, as well as with Hugh Capet and 
his son, to whose protection he had owed the security of his 
rights against the usurpations of the Bishop of Orleans. The 
affair was the contest as to the archiepiscopal see of Rheims, 
then, as now, one of the most important sees of France. Then, 
as now again, Rheims was almost on the frontier between French 
and German territory, as Lorraine belonged to Germany. In 
987, Hugh Capet had been crowned and consecrated at Rheims, 
after the election which had placed him on the throne. Charles 
of Lorraine was the only remaining prince of the line of 
Charlemagne, and a relation of his own, Arnulf, a canon of 
Laon, had been at first one of his chief supporters, but after 
atime had gone over to Hugh Capet. His reward had been 
the Archbishopric of Rheims. Some time after he fell into 
disgrace with his new masters, being suspected of treacherous 
dealings with Charles of Lorraine, and after the final fall and 
death of the latter, the two Kings determined to bring him to 
trial and depose him, having in vain solicited his deposition 
from the Pope. The Council, or Conciliabulum of St. Basle, 
near Rheims, was convoked for his trial, and the prelates 
assembled were almost entirely under the royal influence. 
Arnulf of Orleans, who here again appears on the side opposite 
to Abbo, was one of the accusers of the fallen Archbishop. 
Seguin of Sens defended him, and employed Abbo with two 
others to assist in the defence. Abbo is said to have 
distinguished himself greatly by his independence of language 
and the force of his arguments, the main line of his discourse 
being that the rights of the Holy See, to whom alone it 
belonged to depose bishops, should be respected. He and his 
colleagues urged that Arnulf of Rheims should be restored to 
his see—he had been seized and cast into prison—that he 
should then be impeached judicially, and his cause reserved to 
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the Supreme Pontiff, while a larger Council should be assembled 
to examine the charges against him. But all his independence 
and eloquence were unable to save the cause which he had 
undertaken to defend. Arnulf was made to own his guilt, to 
resign his see, and lay-down the marks of his episcopal dignity 
at the feet of the bishops. Gerbert was immediately appointed 
in his place, before the news of the deposition of Arnulf had 
been sent to Rome. Then, however, as always, Rome knew 
how to vindicate her own rights and the cause of the oppressed. 
The Pope, in the first instance, quashed all the proceedings of 
the so-called Council of St. Basle, and suspended the bishops 
who had signed the deposition of Arnulf. Gerbert, who was 
afterwards nobly to redeem his character and himself to sit 
on the throne of the Successor of St. Peter, whose power he 
was now feeling, resisted in vain. The Pope sent a legate to 
settle the affair, and a true Council was assembled at Mouzon, 
in the diocese of Rheims, at which Abbo was present. Gerbert 
was deposed, and retired into Germany, but it was not till after 
the death of Hugh Capet (in 996) that Arnulf was at last 
restored to his see. 

The question which had been decided in the case of Arnulf 
of Rheims was in truth the principle of the independence of 
ecclesiastical authorities of the will of princes—a form of that 
refusal of the Church to submit to the dictates of the temporal 
power, which is in our own time the cause of the conflict which 
at present exists between the Church and the German Empire, 
and which will issue, as we may be sure, after however many 
years of tyranny and persecution, in the overthrow or the defeat 
of the Empire which is so foolish as to be blind to all the 
lessons of history. The contest which Abbo had before had 
to wage against the encroachments of a bishop on the rights 
of religious, is not so likely to find its parallel in anything that 
meets the eye in the history of our own times, in which such 
conflicts are happily rare; but when from time to time they have 
occurred, it has usually been from the Holy See itself, rather 
than from Christian princes, that the vindication of justice has 
come. We may add a few paragraphs as to another conflict 
of the day in which Abbo took a decided part, and in which 
the Holy See was in the end triumphant. It was a conflict 
which has constantly been renewed, and in which the Church 
has never sacrificed her principles for the sake of conciliating 
the greatest earthly potentates, or of securing the most 
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promising advantages of every kind—a conflict which involved 
that principle of the sanctity of her laws concerning marriage 
which made one Pope let England go from the pale of Catholic 
unity rather than obey the commands of a lustful monarch, 
and another Pope brave the anger of the great Napoleon in 
the plenitude of his power. Robert, who became sole King 
of France after the death of Hugh Capet in 996, was deeply 
in love with his cousin Bertha, widow of the Count of Tours. 
Besides the tie of consanguinity between them, there was a 
tie of spiritual affinity, Robert having been godfather to one 
of Bertha’s children. We do not hear of any request for a 
dispensation, which was probably seldom granted in those 
days for cases of the kind. It appears that the King considered 
the grant impossible, but this did not prevent him from blindly 
following his passions. He forced the Archbishop of Tours to 
celebrate his marriage with Bertha, to the immense scandal 
of his whole kingdom. John the Fifteenth was then on the 
Papal throne, and he refused peremptorily to ratify the 
marriage. His successor, Gregory the Fifth, took the same 
line of conduct. Abbo was the friend of the young King, and 
had on more than one occasion experienced the fruits of his 
favour or protection, but he seems only to have availed himself 
of the influence which his character gave him over Robert to 
reprove him in the severest language, and threaten him with 
the vengeance of heaven. The King listened without anger ; 
but he was deeply enamoured of Bertha, and could not persuade 
himself to abandon her without making every effort to obtain 
at least some partial mitigation as to time in the sentence of 
separation. He prevailed on Abbo to go to Rome to plead 
for a delay, in order, as he said, to allow for the arrangements 
as to Bertha which became her position as a princess allied 
to the most powerful families in France. On arriving at 
Rome, Abbo found an Antipope, under the name of John the 
Sixteenth, installed in the place of Gregory, who had been 
driven from Rome by the Germans at the instigation of the 
senator Crescentius. Abbo at once set out to join the true 
successor of St. Peter in his exile at Spoleto. The Pope 
received Abbo, whose great reputation had preceded him, and 
whom he may perhaps have seen in Italy in a former visit, 
with great kindness and distinction, and after keeping him 
some time near himself, sent him back with the fad/ium for 
Arnulf, the now restored occupant of the see of Rheims, and, 
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among other marks of his favour, with a privilege for the 
Abbey of Fleury, in virtue of which the Bishop of Orleans 
could never enter the monastery without being specially invited, 
and also with an exemption from any excommunication that 
might be inflicted on the whole kingdom. As for Robert, 
Abbo was to see for a time whether exhortations and threats 
could bring him back to his duty as a Christian. 

The affair of the pretended marriage with Bertha was, in 
fact, not settled finally till after the return of the Pope to 
Rome in 998. Then, after having in vain tried the effect of 
gentleness, forbearance, exhortation, and delay, Gregory sum- 
moned a Council, in which the nullity of the marriage was 
solemnly declared. Robert was ordered to dismiss Bertha, 
and to do penance for seven years, according to the regular 
discipline in the case of incestuous marriages. If he refused 
to submit, he was to be excommunicated. The Archbishop 
of Tours, who had given the nuptial benediction, and all the 
prelates who had been present at the ceremony, were suspended 
from Catholic communion until they had come to Rome to 
make satisfaction. 

The King refused to obey; but although those were days 
in which excommunications were too frequently launched, as 
Abbo himself complained in his Afologetica,’ in the case of 
ecclesiastical quarrels, no one ventured to brave the terrors 
of the censures of the Church when they were solemnly decreed 
by Pope or Council. The King was left alone in his palace. 
“Common people and great men, officers and soldiers, hastened 
to fly from him, in order not to be struck with the same curse 
as he. Two servants alone devoted themselves to his service, 
and even these took care not to touch him, and to purify by 
fire all that had passed through his hands, the dishes out of 
which he had eaten, the vessels out of which he had drunk, and 
everything that he had touched,”” 

Robert had at last to give way: it is said that his hesitation 
was finally conquered by the birth of a child from Bertha’s 

1 Abbo petitions the Kings—it was after the excommunication passed, as men- 
tioned above, on the monks of St. Denis—to use their authority to prevent the abuse 
of the easy infliction of excommunication. He says that hardly any one is not 
excommunicated, at least for having ‘‘communicated” with excommunicate persons 
in a banquet or in a kiss of peace. There is the same sort of complaint of the 
frequency of excommunication at a much later date, in the answer given by St. Louis 
to the French bishops when they asked him to enforce obedience to the censures of 
the Church (Joinville, //is/. de St. Louis, c. xiii.). 

2 Pardiac, p. 397. 
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womb in a state of hideous deformity. He gave her a fine 
estate, and she spent her years and wealth in building churches 
and other works of piety. The separation took place in the 
year 1000, and Robert shortly afterwards married Constance, 
daughter of the Count of Arles and Provence. The date of 
the marriage must seem very strange to those whose ideas of 
the men of the tenth century are formed upon the absurdly 
exaggerated statements of the modern writers to whom we 
referred at the beginning of our first article on Abbo. In tte 
very year which was to be the crisis of the fall of the world, to 
which all mankind are supposed to have been looking forward 
in abject and prostrate terror, we find the King of France and 
his nobles marrying and giving in marriage in a manner that 
reminds us much more of the indifference and security of the 
men before the Flood than of the helpless despair and paralysis 
of criminals sentenced to instant execution. 

We shall reserve for a later paragraph a few remarks on 
the expectation entertained in the tenth century as to the 
imminent approach of the Great Day of Judgment, and pass 
on to the curious but characteristic incidents which led to the 
death of Abbo in the fourth year of the new century. We 
call these incidents characteristic, without meaning that they 
could not have happened in any other century, or in any other 
place than that which was the scene of the death of the Abbot 
of Fleury. Abbo, in truth, lost his life in a momentary outbreak 
of that fierce spirit of national antipathy between rival races 
which cannot be said to have ever been entirely extinguished, 
even by the holy influences of Catholicism and the religious life. 
It has often been the bane of the Church, and has embittered 
and rendered serious and lasting many a division or difference 
which might otherwise have been of slight and passing influence. 
The Catholic instinct, the policy of the Holy See, the wisdom 
of religious founders in forming the spirit of those who come 
under their influence and rule, have always striven to extirpate 
that very human form of love for country and race which 
manifests itself in hatred or contempt for other races and 
other countries. It is one of the triumphs of the Roman spirit, 
the spirit of unity, when this miserable form of selfishness dis- 
guised as a natural virtue is deprived of its mischief-making 
power—when men of different nationalities, inheriting, perhaps, 
from past generations, traditions of mutual distrust and dislike 
founded upon a sad history of wrongs and injustices, are brought 
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to live under the same rule, to breathe the same spirit, and to 
forget, in that mutual charity which is the anticipation of 
heavenly union, those national grudges which some men who 
think they are serving the Church are never tired of inflaming, 
as if our Lord had. confirmed instead of reprobating the 
maxim of loving friends and hating—at least, national enemies. 
But such triumphs are not always, as we shall see, easy of 
attainment, and it is certainly a characteristic incident that 
a man of Abbo’s eminence and fame for sanctity should not 
only have failed in such an attempt, but should have perished 
in his failure. 

It appears that in the age of which we are speaking, France, 
properly so called, the kingdom of the Franks, embraced no 
more than the two provinces known at the time as Neustria 
and Austrasia. Pepin had conquered the Gascons of Aquitaine, 
but the duchy which took that name became virtually indepen- 
dent under the Carlovingian line of kings, and the population 
seems to have remained Gascon in more than mere lineage 
down to the time of Abbo, and long afterwards. The Bene- 
dictine rule, as is well known, made no provision for the 
government of the whole order as such, and the Benedictine 
history is full of revivals and declensions of discipline in various 
places and at various times, which showed, among other things, 
the want of some such provision. A common and most natural 
result of the feeling as to the necessity of some more central 
rule, was the system by which each great abbey came to have a 
large number of subordinate monasteries, often in very distant 
parts, under the jurisdiction of its own abbot, who was thus 
in some respects in the position of a modern General or 
Provincial in a religious order. Fleury had a large number 
of these dependencies, one of which was the monastery round 
which in process of time gathered what is now the town of 
La Reole, in the Gironde, inferior in importance only to 
Bordeaux and one other city in that part of France. The 
foundation of the monastery was of very ancient date. It is 
placed by some authors earlier than the time of Charlemagne. 
Its situation, a sheltered and naturally strong spot on the 
banks of the Garonne, is said to have attracted his attention 
in: his expedition against the Saracens. He placed a garrison 
in it—an incongruous addition to its monastic population. 
A century later, when the Normans were sailing up the rivers 
and wasting all the country which could be reached from them 
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with fire and sword, La Reole, or as it seems then to have 
been called, Squirs, shared the common fate, and was pillaged 
and burnt. It was restored in 977, by the Bishop of Bazas, 
—who calls himself in the charter the Bishop of Vasconia— 
and his brother, and placed once more, with the title of St. Peter 
de Regula, under the jurisdiction of Fleury. It had been visited 
by the Abbot of Fleury of that time, the Benedictine rule 
established, and, as it would seem, good discipline and obser- 
vance introduced. The name La Reole is a corruption of 
the words La Regula. When Abbo became Abbot of Fleury, 
he was prevented by numberless occupations from visiting this 
outlying dependency, and we may fairly conjecture that the 
length of the journey required to reach La Reole, as well 
as the uncongenial character of the Gascon monks, made the 
undertaking unattractive and even dangerous. But in 1004 
—more than a quarter of a century after the last visit of an 
Abbot of Fleury—he felt constrained to set out on an expe- 
dition to La Reole. It was said that great relaxation had 
been introduced, and that there was scarcely the semblance 
of discipline kept up. Abbo paid the monastery a rather 
hurried visit, and after doing his best to set matters in order, 
went home again, leaving some Frank monks of his own in 
the community, hoping that their example might have a good 
effect upon the turbulent.and refractory Gascons. The Franks 
were chiefly known in Gascony as occasional invaders and 
determined plunderers, and it would seem that the Frank 
monks left at La Reole were regarded in much the same 
light by their religious brethren. The Franks, proud of what 
they considered their superiority of race, treated the others 
haughtily, and in a short time the monastery was divided 
into two hostile camps, of which the Franks formed by far 
the weakest. No doubt they felt also that miserable home- 
sickness which is sometimes so remarkable in religious persons, 
and taking counsel of their wishes as well as of their fears, 
they hastily left La Reole, and returned to their peaceful home 
at Fleury. 

Abbo thought that they were cowards, and sent others in 
their place, with orders to set to work vigorously to correct 
the abuses which had crept in. After a short time, the monks 
to whom this uncomfortable mission had been intrusted, wrote 
to say that unless they had some support they should be 
obliged to abandon the position, that the Abbot should come 
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again himself, and that his advocati—the neighbouring lords 
to whom the temporal interests of the monastery were 
confided—would help him by force, if it were necessary. 
Hereupon Abbo set out again, and after a long journey, a 
part of which is very graphically described by his bio- 
grapher, Aimoin, who accompanied him, arrived at La Reole 
on the 9th of November. He was calm, resolute, and in 
excellent spirits; remarking, as to the military strength of 
the position of his abbey, that he was here a more powerful 
man than the King of the Franks, whom no one in that part 
feared at all. 

The next day there were some disputes about the fodder 
for the horses of the Abbot's train between his Frank 
attendants and the Gascons, in which he seems to have 
thought that his own men were in the wrong, as they certainly 
were imprudent. On the following day, the feast of St. Martin, 
it was the custom of the country people to give entertainments 
and banquets in honour of ‘the Saint, and one of the Gascon 
monks, contrary to all rule, went to a secular festivity without 
obtaining or asking leave. At the same time the Gascon monks 
were taking counsel how to get rid of their Frank brethren and 
become an independent community. They had plenty of friends 
outside to take their part, and were as able to rouse a Gascon 
mob against the Frank monks who were come to set them 
in order, as the monks of St. Denis had been able, consciously 
or not, to set the populace on against the bishops who wanted 
to deprive them of their tithes. The actual outbreak took 
place after Abbo, on the day after the feast of St. Martin, 
had given a public reprimand to the monk who had broken 
discipline the day before; but as a crowd was already at the 
gate of the monastery when this act of authority took place, 
it is hardly possible to suppose that it caused the catastrophe. 
Indeed, there had been another quarrel between the Abbot's 
servants and the Gascons about the food for his horses. A 
Frank monk had struck the first blow, stung by some insulting 
words spoken of his master. Sticks and stones were freely 
used, and the strangers soon had the worst of it. They took 
refuge in a body on the hill side. Abbo had gone to the 
cloister, and was quietly dictating to a secretary when the 
noise reached his ears. He rushed out, tablets in hand, to 
make peace between the combatants, but before he could get 
to the spot, he was struck in the left arm with a lance bya 
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partisan of the Gascon monks.® The spear pierced through 
his arm into his side. “The man has done the deed with a 
purpose!” he said, and, without falling, made his way with 
difficulty, supported by a monk, to the lodging-place of his 
servants. There he showed his wound, which bled copiously, 
sent for his friends, exhorted them to forgiveness and charity, 
and, in a few hours, breathed his last. 

We need not dwell at any length on the honours of which 
Abbe became the object after his death. The popular disturb- 
ance in which his life was sacrificed was not, indeed, appeased 
by the sacrifice; the house in which his servants had taken 
refuge was assailed and broken into by the crowd, who injured 
two of the strangers from Fleury so seriously that they died 
in a few days. But the reaction soon came. A neighbouring 
nobleman took the Franks under his protection. The body 
of Abbo was carri¢d into the church, and received from many 
the veneration due to that of a saint. Miracles were wrought 
at his intercession, and when the -ime for his interment came, 
the whole country round sent its best and noblest inhabitants 
to take part in the ceremony. When we are told that he was 
buried in the church of La Reole in front of the altar of 
St. Benedict, and that his head was separated from his body 
that a part of him might remain in the monastery itself, we 
seem to understand the exact limits of that opposition to his 
rule on the part of the Gascon monks which had led to such 
tragical consequences. They were, no doubt, relaxed religious, 
and, when a bad passion like that of national antipathy takes 
possession of such religious, it may often lead them to excesses 
of violence from which it might have been supposed that their 
vocation would preserve them. They appealed to the most 
dangerous of all allies when they called in the popular 
jealousies and antipathies to aid them in their resistance to 
a foreign Superior. The death of Abbo could not have been 
in any way in their thoughts, and it was inflicted by other 
hands than theirs; it was an instance of the terrible mischief 
which is sometimes permitted to follow, without any design 
on their part, when religious men allow themselves to set in 


3 Aimoin’s words are, ‘‘ab uno adverse partis satellite” (Migne, /atrolog., 
t. cxxxix., col. 410). He is the only authority on the matter, and his words certainly 
do not seem to justify the statement of Baronius, ‘‘a suis monachis occisus est.’ 
The lance seems to show that it was the hand of a secular that struck the blow. 

4 Tste, ait, serio hac fecit! 
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motion the ignorant passions and prejudices which they have 
no power, when once in motion, to restrain. 

We have said enough in this and in our former article to set 
the tenth century, as it is represented in the life of one of its 
most distinguished sons, before our readers without exaggeration 
or concealment. It was a rude, violent age, an age in which 
religion suffered from the ravages of barbarian invaders almost 
as much as it has suffered in our own time from secret societies, 
Governments acting under their direction, and the daily repeated 
calumnies of a press largely manipulated by their members. 
There were scandals in the Papacy during that century of 
which we are not likely to see the repetition—and which cer- 
tainly have no parallel in our own ‘time: but these scandals, 
when looked into by impartial historians, turn out to have 
been very greatly exaggerated—some of the alleged stories 
being mere romances—and it would seem that their main cause 
lay not in the Popes, or in the Papacy, but in the turbulent 
Roman people. Literature, the arts and sciences, certainly did 
not flourish, nor could they flourish under the circumstances of 
the time; but there were in proportion more learned men in 
that day than in this who had paid dear and laboured hard 
for the knowledge which they had acquired. What they knew 
they knew well, and used for the glory of God. There were 
not a few noble princes in that century who served the cause 
of truth better than any in our time, and the faith of a large 
part of the people was simple and vigorous. 

M. Pardiac, the writer of whose work we have made con- 
tinual use in our account of Abbo, has ranged himself on the 
side of those who seem to us to exaggerate very greatly the 
practical influence on the tenth century of the anticipation of 
the coming Judgment. His own hero certainly wrote against 
the popular error, and that he should have done so is so far 
an argument that there was a popular error to combat. But 
however numerous may be the incidental traces of the miscon- 
ception of which we speak—and M. Pardiac hardly adds any 
new instances to the list—the real test of the matter must be 
found in the effect of the supposed belief on the activity of 
daily life, bad or good, and we cannot help thinking that the 
history of Abbo is enough to prove, what might be abundantly 
proved from the history of any other distinguished person of 
the time, or of all of them taken together, that human life ran 
on in its usual stream without either hindrance or disturbance 
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very much as it does in the present day. There are not 
wanting in our time, any more than in the tenth century, 
prophets of coming doom. We believe it is no exaggeration 
to say that almost every decade of the present century has 
been fixed upon, by students of the Apocalypse and other 
parts of the Sacred Scriptures, as a period beyond which the 
life of the world would not endure. Many of these heralds 
of Judgment have lived to see the falsehood of their own 
predictions, and, instead of being corrected by their failure, 
have simply postponed the inevitable era for a decade or two 
more. But the crowds of admirers who listen to the vaticina- 
tions of these gentlemen, and the profits which they derive 
from the sale of their works, do not prove that mankind in 
general are at present in a state of general consternation 
produced by the anticipation of the immediate approach of 
the Great Day. We suspect that in this, as in other respects, 
the tenth century was not very different from the nineteenth. 
Perhaps, if the evil influences now at work on the disinte- 
gration of European society are not checked, if the frivolity 
and ignorance of the present generation are not improved upon 
by its immediate successors, the twentieth century of the 
Christian era may be still darker and more barbarous than 
that which witnessed the labours of the Abbot of Fleury to 
whom these pages have been devoted. 
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1].—DIFFICULTIES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL 
DEFENCE, 
THE report frequently quoted in our former article (February, 
1874), on the making of the Third French Republic, gives this 
just account of the campaguards, or inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces. 

Outside the towns, which are the hotbeds of good or evil passions, 
there is, in France, a good, sensible, hardworking population, people who 
wish to live and work in peace, who dislike disturbances and take no part 
in them, and who generally remained quiet throughout the events we are 
about to narrate. They are generally distinguished by so much the same 
characteristics and likeness, that they might seem to be guided by one 
and the same hand. 


Nevertheless, among the staple of good grain, which those 
who have lived in the French provinces will certify to be good 
indeed, the tares had been carefully sown under the firm, hard, 
outer crust of the Empire. : 

All kinds of cooperative, benefit, and mutual aid associa- 
tions, notably the International (though this was not generally 
known), had been formed in the large towns, and this had spread 
a network or organization throughout the country, capable of 
being called into revolutionary activity on the touching of a 
spring. “In spite of persecution,” says M. Malon—probably 
the persecution of the Emperor's continual vigilance—“ we had 
succeeded in grouping together hundreds of thousands of asso- 
ciates, and we had become the most formidable enemies of 
the Empire. Pure revolutionaries, weary of the hollow words 
of political meetings, disgusted with politics altogether, on 
account of the late treachery of ‘ie radical deputies, crowded 
to enrol themselves under the persecuted flag of the Inter- 
national. The numberless stries which had broken out in 
the great industrial centres, were a sufficient declaration that 
the workmen, now feeling themselves numerous and organized, 
would no longer submit to the tyranny of capital, which is 
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a hundred times heavier and more grievous than political 
tyranny.” It mattered little to them, as the same potentate 
says, whether Thiers, Gambetta, or Louis Blanc were in power ; 
what they wanted was a sponge passed over the army, all 
religious worship, financial monopoly, and all and any laws 
protecting capitalists. And this modest programme, also con- 
taining lower gulfs of its own, meant that the labourer, satirically 
so called, was to enjoy in idleness the fruits of the labour of 
all classes. The doctrines of this internecine league were pro- 
mulgated and kept alive by newspapers, of which Délescluzes, 
Pyat, and Blanqui were some of the most conspicuous 
managers. When the new Republic was declared, the pro- 
vincial centres sprang at once into form as committees of 
“defence,” “vigilance,” “public safety,” and other equally 
suitable titles, which put out manifestoes demanding war 
to the knife, the sweeping away of municipal and other 
bodies, and in fact the general clearance of everything but 
themselves. Marseilles, Carcassonne, Lyons, Perpignan, and 
Limoges, especially distinguished themselves in one loud 
clamour for the destruction of army, magistrates, preéfets, 
and police. 

The municipal or town councils were dissolved, and replaced 
by commissioners chosen by popular acclamation; and the 
préfets were guarded and watched. Some, even of those 
named by M. Gambetta, were imprisoned and very harshly 
used. The International clubs held daily meetings, and con- 
stituted themselves in many places, as Lyons and Marseilles, 
the only authority. The club delegates finally organized the 
Southern League, which exercised so baneful an influence at 
Bordeaux, and almost succeeded in overturning the Govern- 
ment of M. Thiers and splitting France into two divisions at 
civil war. The one point of union between all the club delegates 
was the rabid protest against a general election, knowing that 
this would be fatal to their power. 

The next step towards success was to tamper with the 
mayors of Paris, whose appointment each minister of the 
“Defence” seemed anxious to keep for himself. M. Arago 
and M. Gambetta seem to have agreed upon twenty of the 
nominations, but the rest of the Council were made acquainted 
with them only by the newspapers. Against this, especially 
as the appointments were entirely revolutionary, M. Picard 
and General Trochu earnestly protested; there was a 
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sharp discussion, but the mayors appointed retained their 
posts, 
M. Cresson, who had been appointed prefect of police, states 
that the mairies of Paris were the greatest obstacle to his 
administration. “Every one had its own special government, 
and as far as order was concerned, that government was directly 
and determinately at open war with the police.” One mayor 
“created a state council for his own special use, another by 
his own private authority suppressed religious instruction, and’ 
several legislated in a way that interfered with the liberty of 
each man’s household and private affairs.” 

Pyat ecstactically exclaimed in his newspaper, “ The dawn 
of the Commune is breaking. I see it brightening the 
horizon !” 

It must be borne in mind, also, that during the siege the 
mayors were the sources of many kinds of influence, besides 
the administration. They had the distribution of all the 
help given in money or in kind; the wages of women and 
children, as well as of the civic guards, passed throwgh their 
hands; and the recruiting, clothing, and equipment of the 
national guards took place at the mairies, which were also the 
seats of elections and every act of civil administration for the 
time being. It is impossible now, when the records of the 
enormous Treasury (/izances) and of the Hotel de Ville have 
alike perished by petroleum, even to guess at the supplies of 
food, money, clothing, arms and material received by the mairies 
during the siege. They must have been enormous, but all 
indications of the use made of them perished in the flames. 

Meanwhile, the Commune was making stealthy but rapid 
advances, and as if to aid it by every means yet possible, the 
“ Defence ” Government ordered a general arming of the people. 
This fatal step at once handed over France, for the time being, 
to confusion and disorder. The enrolment of National Guards 
under the Empire was up to sixty battalions, and sixty fresh 
battalions, or ninety thousand men, were now enrolled by the 
“Defence.” The clubs, however, had resolved on a general 
arming, and the Government was too weak to stand against 
them. Between thirty and forty thousand men were enlisted 
from the criminal class, and the International associates enrolled 
themselves in crowds, not to defend the country, but to make 
war against social order and their own Government. Upon 
this point, Colonel Montagut, at the head of the National 
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Guard, asserts the fact, that there was “a permanent con- 
spiracy and determination not to use arms against the enemy, 
but to wage a civil war.” . 

Blanqui, Flourens, Milliére, and others of the International 
chiefs were not behindhand in this movement; they either 
caused themselves to be clected as commanding officers, or 
elected themselves! Between three and four hundred thousand 
rifles were distributed at that time, and Colonel Mortemart, 
another officer pertaining to the staff, emphatically says that 
all the disasters which took place afterwards in Paris were 
caused by the precipitate general arming of the populace, and 
intrusting the execution of the orders to mairies filled with 
socialists and agents of the secret societies. 

Everybody, also, now insisted on being a National Guard. 
The workmen refused to work, and the toils of making shoes, 
cutting out clothes, grinding corn, casting bullets and shells, 
digging trenches and throwing up ramparts, were left upon 
the shoulders of the “ Defence,” or upon whoever would take 
them up. The turbulent and useless two hundred and fifty- 
eight battalions of new Guards had not the slightest idea of 
work. The International had carefully instilled the doctrine 
that a revolution would give the people ease and plenty without 
the trouble of working for it, and had thus wholly undermined 
the former industrious, thrifty, independent habits of the working 
class. Throughout the siege, far from defending the walls or 
improving themselves in military tactics or discipline, the mass 
of new Guards were crowding the wine shops, listerfing to such 
teaching as will be best illustrated by one of a number of absurd 
and wicked placards, with which Paris was then adorned. 


The shopkeeper class has lived too long. They made the first Revo- 
lution ; they gained wealth and honours to the loss of the old nobility ; 
they have become possessors of great power, and treat the labourers to 
whom they owe all that they possess, just as they please. These infamous 
shopkeepers have had their day, and like the nobles of 1789, they ought to 
vanish. We are the greatest in numbers and in strength, and it is our turn 
to have the workmen’s Revolution [du frolétariat|. Our hour is come, and 
we will no longer submit to the contempt and tyranny of the industrial 
feudalism which our toil has enriched, 


It seems almost incredible, but is nevertheless a fact testified 
by every deposition, that when the feeble Government had 
yielded to the general arming of the populace, and some of the 
military men, discerning the evil, had said that the order for arms 
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should be given only when the captain of the troop was 
appointed, from that moment the captains were appointed, 
or appointed themselves, before there was a single private 
in the troop; they went with the mayors to receive the 
order, and then disappeared. The arms were delivered over 
to the mayors and distributed at their will, or were taken 
by the first comers. Sometimes a drunken guard was 
seen carrying two or three rifles, which he left in the 
street or sold in the first wine shop he passed. If any 
difficulty were made as to distributing the rifles to men 
who passed themselves off as National Guards, the officers 
were grossly insulted, and told that they were “traitors,” or 
“in the pay of the Prussians” [vendus]. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the evils that multiplied from this one cardinal 
weakness on the part of the “Defence.” Every man had 
now a right to bear arms, and every man asserted his right 
to be therefore fed, and to receive additional payment for 
his wife—or the woman that filled that office—and his children 
—that is to say, a daily allowance of tenpence or tenpence 
halfpenny for each man, sevenpence for the woman, and two- 
pence for every child; with no other duty or labour than 
that of mounting guard. The children, moreover, were generally 


while on duty, and the payment of all rents, through the indoc- 
trination of the Socialist clubs, had ceased to be obligatory 
on any of the working (!) citizens. On duty even, drinking, 
gambling, and dissipation were carried on, and the necessary 
consequences followed of idleness, debauchery, the hatred, and 
almost inability for continued work, and the general demoraliza- 
tion in all senses of the so-called labouring classes. 

Some great blow for the Commune the Socialist leaders now 
thought might be struck. After many public meetings, which 
M. de Kératry vainly sought the Government to forbid, 
Flourens, who had appointed himself colonel of his troop, wrote 
to M. Etienne Arago, on the 7th of October— 


“Dear Friend,—We really must get out of this impossible 
situation. We wish to march straight upon the Prussians, and . 
to do so we must have better arms. At half-past nine we shall 
be at the Hotel de Ville to ask for them, with all the quiet 
orderliness of citizens preparing for a great duty. 

Yours, &c., G. FLOURENS. 


fed gratis at the schools ; the father was clothed and shod gratis 
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“Be so good as to let your friends of the Government of 
National Defence know, for we wish to have a very serious 
talk with them.” 

Accompanied, therefore, by his quiet and orderly citizens, 
to the number of more than six thousand men, Flourens 
presented himself the next morning, when the whole Govern- 
ment Council was present. Beginning with a modest demand 
of chassepots, he proceeded to ask general details upon the 
plans and policy of the Government, to ask for a /evée en masse, 
and then a general election. 

General Trochu firmly refused the chassepots, said there 
would be no election, and declared a sortie en masse against the 
Prussians to be useless. He added that such demands from 
officers with troops was a great breach of discipline, and that he 
should be reluctantly forced to recall the regiments engaged 
with the enemy to put down such internal disorders. Even 
the officers who accompanied Flourens agreed with this, and 
M. Floquet told him he was destroying the Republic. Flourens 
still persisted, and then seeing himself unsupported by his 
companions, he went out angrily and sent in his resignation,’ 
which was accepted. 

The Government then, too late, forbade armed gatherings in 
public, but the order was instantly defied. The next day a 
great crowd assembled in the square of the Hotel de Ville, with 
urgent cries of “The Commune for ever!” Blanqui seemed 
to be in all places at once, stirring up sedition. The Govern- 
ment, or rather Trochu, still firmly asserted itself, and stated 
in a public manifesto that all elections were put off till the siege 
was over, and that no attention would be paid to any one 
questioning their acts. 

While scarcely able to preserve its existence from day to 
day from internal foes, the “ Defence” was further threatened 
by dissension within its own body. Gambetta, Crémieux, and 
Glais-Bizoin, were afraid of a general election, without which 
the Assembly could not be convened ; Picard, Favre, Ferry, and 
conspicuously Trochu, were anxious to convene the Assembly 
as soon as possible, and to put an end to the kind of mongrel 
oligarchy which now governed France. The question of elections 
was therefore lost by one vote, and the uncertain tenure of the 
Republic discredited it notably in the public opinion of Europe. 


1 Flourens bore the absurd title (besides his self-appointment of colonel) of 
‘*rampart-major.” 
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M. Thiers, upon this, started on the first of his missions to London, 
to show that the Government only claimed to be Provisional, and 
would be supplanted when a general election could take place; and 
this necessitated an armistice and the cessation of warfare during 
the time. He wrote that he found great coldness in London on 
the subject, but that if M. Favre would seek an interview with 
Prince Bismarck at head-quarters, the English Government 
would intervene to procure it or smooth the way. M. Favre 
lost no time in accepting this proposal, and without consulting 
one of his colleagues, went to Ferriéres on September 17th. 

In taking this step, M. Favre showed heroic courage, for 
General Trochu assures us that “popular as was the Vice- 
President of the Government, . . . if this step had been known, 
M. Favre would never have come back to Paris alive.” 

The negotiation fell through, as Prince Bismarck demanded, 
for the convocation of the Assembly in Paris, the cession of 
Mont Valerien, and in the provinces, the cession of Strasburg, 
Toul, and Bitche, and that the Strasburg garrison should sur- 
render as prisoners of war. Even if M. Favre had been himself 
disposed to accept such hard conditions, the people of Paris would 
not have allowed it. They were then in the full enthusiasm of 


“Not an inch of soil, not a stone of a fortress, shall be given’ 


up;” and any one who should have dared to hint that sucha 
position was untenable, would probably have been stoned to 
death or torn in pieces by the savage mob. Even if the 
Assembly had been convoked at Bordeaux, or anywhere in 
the provinces, the Paris people would instantly have broken 
out into civil war. Well, indeed, might Napoleon the First 
declare that he could not control Paris, armed, for a single day. 
All thoughts of the Assembly and the elections were soon 
set aside in Paris. Every energy was bent upon the hourly 
struggle with the imperious enemy. Nevertheless, both Toul 
and Strasburg fell before September had come to an end ; 
and M. Gambetta suddenly appeared in Tours to insist upon 
the elections being postponed. Then, it soon appeared that 
dissensions and jealousies were rife between the Paris and Tours 
representatives of the Government, and M. Gambetta was added 
to Crémieux and Glais-Bizoin as “a young, energetic man, who 
had no fear of balloon-travelling.” Trochu, whose words these 
are, adds that arrangements supposed to be very far-seeing— 
and he might have further said, full of craft—are often the out- 
come of the most obvious necessity of the times. General 
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Ducrot’s explanation has also its side of undoubted truth. “He 
was chosen because it was necessary to carry the Revolution 
into the provinces, and M. Gambetta was the fittest man to 
fulfil that mission.” 

On his arrival at Tours, finding the Portfolio of War vacant, 
M. Gambetta took possession of that as well as of the Interior, 
and thus at once stepped into one of those absolute dictator- 
ships which seem quite a fixed law of French Revolutions. 
It need scarcely be said that M. Gambetta was absolutely 
ignorant of military matters, but that troubled him very little. 
What had been sought and required was an “ energetic” man, 
and this he certainly was. 

Efforts were then made to send civil commissioners (revolu- 
tionary) into the provinces, to supersede the military, but 
thanks to the opposition of General Trochu, very few were 
appointed. The next events were the resignation of M. de 
Kératry, as Prefect of Police ; and the release of Cluseret. 
This worthy, whose presence at Chester will be remembered, 
instantly published so atrocious an article in the M/arsezllaise, 
that the populace voluntarily seized and tore up all the 
numbers containing it, in detestation of its seditious spirit. 
But when M. de Keératry asked that Cluseret should be exiled 
from Paris, the Council refused, with the cowardly recom- 
mendation to M. de Kératry to turn M. Cluseret’s courage and 
activity to account in some post of danger. UHowever flattering 
this might be, Cluseret preferred choosing his own dangers. 
By means best known to himself, he crossed the Prussian lines, 
and went to stir up at Lyons and Marseilles the revolutionary 
force with which he returned to Paris later on, to take his 
place as Minister of the Commune. Time had now slipped 
on, and the “Defence” Government had maintained a certain 
feeble, intermittent life, when it was subjected to the sharpest 
struggle it had yet undergone. 

On the 27th of October a notice, with a mourning border, 
appeared in the Comdaz, headed “ Bazaine’s Plan,” to the effect 
that the Government was keeping it as a State secret that 
Marshal Bazaine had treated with the King of Prussia for the 
surrender of Metz in the name of the Emperor Napoleon the 
Third, which was high treason. It is noteworthy, as showing 
the apparently fixed tradition of French Governments, that 
whatever the Government then knew of the facts, they denied 
the truth of the statement. This added to the excitement of 
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the people. They were ready to turn on any one, but just now 
their animosity was against the Socialist leaders. They said, “In 
order to get the Commune, the Jacobins must have a day, and 
to get the day they would open the gates of Paris to the 
Prussians.” Immense: crowds assembled on the boulevards, 
insisting loudly that all spreaders of false news should be shot. 
But they were content this time with an’ onslaught on the 
newspaper kiosks, seizing the unsold numbers of the Coméat, 
and burning them with loud acclamations. 

The next day M. Thiers came from Tours to Orleans, passed 
through the Prussian lines with a safe conduct to Versailles, and 
thence to Paris, where he stopped at the Foreign Office and 
confirmed the news that Metz had surrendered. - His whole 
aim now was the convoking of an Assembly and the declaration 
of an armistice. His sagacious eye saw clearly that France was 
only adding to her useless agonies and her future burthens, 
and that the end of the struggle was near. The articles asked 
were— 

1. The revictualling of Paris during the armistice. 

2. Freedom of election throughout France, even in Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

When both these pieces of news broke upon Paris, the rage 
of the people burst all bounds. “This man is rabid for peace,” 
these ungrateful men said. “After having intrigued for it in 
vain at all the Courts of Europe, he is now trafficking away 
the honour of France. He wants to give us up to be sold.” 
All over Paris this placard was seen— 


“The municipality of the 18th arrondissement indignantly 
protests against an armistice, which the Government cannot 
accept without treason. 

“Paris, October 3Ist, 1870. 

(Signed) “CLEMENCEAU, Mayor. 


“ LAFONT, 
“ SIMONEAU, Vice-Mayors. 


The coincident fact of the surprise of the village of Bourget 
by some volunteers and its retaking by the Prussian force 
forty-eight hours afterwards, was magnified into a grand disaster 
and the bad management of those in command. 

Trochu’s resignation was the first article insisted on by a 
Committee at one of the mairies. The second was, that no peace 
should be made as long as the enemy remained on French 
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soil. The third, that no citizen could treat with the King of 
Prussia; and the last, that an armistice should be looked upon 
as high treason. The Socialists now thought the moment 
was at last come for seizing the reigns of power, and at a 
vast gathering of the Republican League [Internationalist], 
M. Ledru Rollin did his utmost to inflame his auditors— 


The great Commune [he said] has saved the soil of France. .. . Lyons 
has already established it, and will you, O Parisians, who have always 
marched in the van of revolution, be behindhand? Name the Commune. 
Insist, act, vote, be worthy of your forefathers. Raise up to life once more 
the great Commune, which in 1792 saved France, and paved the way for 
the Republic. 


Milli¢re went about from group to group, trying to seduce 
the crowd into open riot, and after being once arrested, he was 
released again by the sergeant and his troop, in fear for their 
own lives. Early in the morning of October 31, a great 
meeting was held at La Corderie, where it was resolved that 
the “ Defence” Government, like the Imperial, should be swept 
away, and that the Commune should at once be proclaimed. 
After this declaration the International leaders, and the dregs 
they had collected, made their way towards the Hotel de Ville. 
M. Arago had already asked the Prefect of Police, now 
M. Adam, for the protection of two battalions of National 
Guards, but the Prefect replied that the Government worried 
the National Guards too much, and that there was not the 
least danger. Almost immediately afterwards he was obliged 
to acknowledge that he was mistaken, and he began to call 
out some reliable forces of National Guards; but, as on many 
other occasions in that fateful year, they came up only when 
the insurrection had broken out. From nine in the morning till 
noon, groups of men, citizens and unarmed National Guards, 
began to fill the square of the Hotel de Ville, raising persistent 
cries of “No armistice!” “A general Zevée/” and “War till 
death.” There was but a single picket of Mobiles in the Hotel 
de Ville, and they were strictly forbidden to fire upon: the 
people. The next circumstance, therefore, that occurred was 
the repetition of the scene of a few weeks since in the Corps 
Legislatif, The mob violently shook the iron gate from the 
Rue de Rivoli leading to the Hotel de Ville, clambered over 
it into the garden, and by the garden entrances made their 
way into the halls of the building. All this while the National 
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the inroad, and M. Jules Ferry, who must have tasted at that 
moment the full force of the proverbial “biter bit,” telegraphed 
to all the members of the Ministry to assemble at the Hotel 
de Ville without losing an instant’s time. M. Arago and 
M. Floquet, who were there, tried to gain time by addressing 
the mob, but they would not listen to them, and loudly 
demanded that the armistice with the Prussians should be 
forbidden. By this time the various members of the Govern- 
ment began to arrive, and General Trochu, taking up his post 
at once in the Red saloon, got upon a chair, and asked the 
crowd to listen to a soldier. He was cut short by, “No 
armistice!” “Long live the Commune!” “You are letting 
Thiers sell France!” “You are reactionaries!” Trochu was 
obliged to go back to the council chamber, and Jules Simon, 
who succeeded him, met with no better reception. By two 
o'clock the angry mob had begun to press steadily up the great 
staircase, while the National Guard opposed them in the feeblest 
way, though the mob were beating their commanding officer, 
Dauvergne, and plucking handfuls of hair out of his beard. 
Everywhere cries arose that the Government of Defence was 
dissolved and the Commune proclaimed. Next were seen the 
one hundred and eighteenth and one hundred and eighty-sixth 
battalions of National Guards marching down from the Pantheon 
and Belleville, bearing an enormous tricolour flag, on which was 
written in large letters, “ No armistice,” “General /evée,” “The 
Commune for ever!” Three other battalions, some armed, some 
not, overpowered the volunteers on duty at the Hotel de Ville, 
when two shots were fired, and the mob became furious. The 
crowds, which had hitherto shown more or less of good-humour, 
began angrily to force their way up the stairs, when they divided 
into two shrieking, howling bands; one, headed by Felix Pyat, 
Délescluzes, and Blanqui, turned to the mayors’ council room ; 
and the other, headed by Le Francais and Chassin, to the 
saloon where the members of the Government were consulting 
upon measures. 

Pyat sprang upon a table and declared that mayors were 
as useless as ministers, and that they were now going to choose 
their own Government. M. Tirard retorted that no kind of 
Government could be so bad as Pyat’s dictatorship, but most 
of the mayors, having been roughly treated, were glad to slip 
away one by one. In the midst of the disorder Rochefort came 
in, and was saluted both by cries of applause and “ Down with 
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Rochefort!” Even he was only able to get in a few words here 
and there. He said the Government had been deliberating on 
the Commune. 

“No deliberations!” shouted many voices. “No elections! 
The Commune! The Commune! Let it be proclaimed 
directly! Pyat for ever! Down with Trochu!” Some one 
seized Rochefort by the arm and down came the table and 
the two men. Some one else picked up Rochefort, who 
said— 

“T am one of the people, like you.” 

“You! fiddlesticks! You are a Count!” 

“T am, like you, a child of Paris.” 

“You! you are an aristo! Down with Rochefort!” 

He tried to speak of the armistice, but was met with a 
howl. 

“No armistice! General /evée! Every one against the 
enemy! Down with Thiers and down with all sleepers!” The 
tumult waxed horrible. “Thiers must be hung!” 

Rochefort vanished, nor was he seen again all that terrible 
day. 

Lists were then made out of various Governments under 
Dorian, a popular favourite, as President. Shouts arose of 
“No Presidents! We are all equal!” All the lists were 
objected to because they were aristos, and they wanted “men 
of the people.” The lists were copied out on pieces of paper 
and thrown out to the crowd. One of the lists so thrown fell 
on the head of the doughty “rampart-major” Flourens, who 
was sitting on horseback surrounded by his men, and when 
he read the list he thought that if good things were going, he 
might as well take his share. He accordingly wrote his own 
name on one of the lists, and made his entry into the Hotel 
de Ville with a great deal of noise and bustle, surrounded by 
his satellites. Arrayed in a colonel’s uniform, with a sword, 
high varnished boots, and with his head very much in the air, 
he jumped upon one of the tables. Groups of men had sur- 
rounded General Trochu and M. Favre, begging and imploring 
them to resign, but M. Favre firmly and courageously refused 
to yield to “clamour or the force of bayonets.” At these words, 
very quietly and distinctly pronounced, Major Flourens walked 
angrily about the table, smashing the inkstands with his boot- 
heels, and declaring that the members of the Government 
should not leave the Hotel de Ville till they had consented 
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to resign. Loud cries broke out that they should be taken 
to the Mazas prison and shot. One frightful looking ruffian 
shrieked out a succession of the most bloodthirsty propositions, 
accompanied by howls like those of a wild beast. In short, 
it was the Revolution of 1793 acted over again, and the lives 
of General Trochu and the other captive Ministers were in the 
utmost danger. The mob thought that the moment was at last 
come for a general plunder and parcelling out of good things. 
One demanded to be installed as Minister of War, and others 
fiercely asked for lucrative offices and posts of various kinds. 
From the windows could be seen the base treachery of the 
battalions of National Guards, as they crowded into the square, 
lifting up the butt-ends of their rifles in sign of amity with the 
people ; so that it was evident that those which were considered 
the most reliable were no longer to be depended on. In this 
way passed the dreary hours of that dreadful day. 

Towards evening the intelligent Colonel [Vabre] of the 
thirty-fourth battalion, coming into Paris from Neuilly, heard 
what was going on at the Hotel de Ville and hastened hither, 
getting in through a window. He was taken immediately 
to Délescluze, who asked him to join their Government. 
Colonel Vabre replied, “But who is your Government; only 
yourself?” 

“No; Flourens, Blanqui, and I are part of it; and our 
first act will be to order a general /evée/” “What is the 
use of that?” said Colonel Vabre. “Carry out the law. Send 
the men from twenty to thirty-five to the front; those from 
thirty-five to forty-five to the forts; and those above forty-five 
to the ramparts. That will be enough.” 

Loud clapping of hands followed on this, and Colonel Vabre 
found himself immediately chosen Commander-in-Chief. With 
some difficulty he then persuaded Flourens to tell him what 
their plans were. Flourens had only one idea of his own, 
which was to wait for Blanqui, who came in when he thought 
the most troublesome part of the rising was over. He called 
the rest of his comrades about him, and said—“ Guard the 
doors! No one must leave this place without an order signed 
by me.” 

“That is right,” said Milliére. “We must provide for the 
safety of the Government.” 

“TI was just thinking of that,” said Flourens, beginning to 
write, Colonel Vabre looking over his shoulder. To his 
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amazement, he saw two absolute fictions set down as part of 
contemporary history. 

“1, The Government of the National Defence en resigned, 
and the people of Paris have accepted their resignation. 

“2. The people of Paris have named citizen Dorian their 
temporary President, to convoke the Commune,” and so on. 

Flourens next wrote, from Blanqui’s dictation—“ The heads 
of battalions of National Guards will beat the roll-call, and bring 
their troops to the Hotel de Ville, to put themselves at the com- 
mand of the Government.” The postscript naively added to 
this magnificent manifegto is almost too amusing to be true. 
“The battalions will be allowed to march without their heads, 
as the heads no longer exist.” 

Colonei Vabre now thought that he had seen enough, and 
he asked for a pass to go back to his post. Blanqui asked who 
he was, and then wrote and signed the following pass— 

“Let citizen Vabre, Colonel of the thirty-fourth battalion, 
pass,—The Members of the Government. BLANQUI.” 

It was sealed with the seal of the Hotel de Ville. 

“ You must sign it, too,” said Vabre to Flourens. 

“No need, Blanqui has signed it, that is enough.” 

“ But the pass says, the Members of the Government. Blanqui 
only has signed it. There must, at least, be two of you.” 

“That is true,” sapiently observed Flourens, as he signed 
his name, and allowed Vabre to go his way. 

The self-elected Ministers then made the best use of their 
time by issuing their orders to the Government officers and to 
the mairies, and after appointing committees of various sorts, 
began to receive the applications for Government appointments, 
which are, of course, the first necessary fruit of a revolution. 
One man had absolutely set his heart upon being a préfet. 
The new ministers astutely told him that he should be Préfet of 
Metz (capitulated that morning). “Oh, no! no!” replied the 
applicant, “ No; I should not like to be Préfect of Metz. Just 
give me the prefecture of Bordeaux!” 

While the mob were bargaining for their prospective loaves 
and fishes, Colonel Vabre was talking to General Trochu at the 
Louvre. He had escaped from the Hotel de Ville through the 
courage and quickness of another colonel, Ibos, who had rallied 
round him some trustworthy soldiers, with whom he made 
forcible entrance, and with admirable daring, sprang upon the 
table on which Flourens was gesticulating, booted and spurred, 
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and still trampling upon the bodies of the slain personated 
by the inkstands. Ibos in his turn shouted, “Down with 
Flourens! The Government of National Defence for ever!” 
and having thus at once created a diversion, and even a change 
of opinion among the fickle throng, he made a sign to his 
faithful soldiers, who shook or lifted General Trochu out of 
his chair, and carried him in triumph down the great staircase 
in a kind of avalanche of National Guards. At the gate they 
got him into a cab, which drove away quickly to the Louvre. 
General Ducrot soon afterwards joined him there, and Vabre 
showed them Blanqui’s pass, and said if General Trochu would 
give him two thousand men, he would carry the Hotel de 
Ville, and take all the nest of insurgents prisoners. It was 
one of those supreme moments when something unknown, 
some uncertain result, must be taken in hand and dared. If 
Trochu had consented to this step, France might probably 
have been spared the future Commune. But Trochu had not 
the daring, the genius to seize, much less to make, the occasion. 
He hesitatingly gave, but afterwards withdrew, the order ; but 
when Ducrot and Vabre insisted that a body of guards should 
be taken through a subterranean passage from their barracks 
to the Hotel de Ville, and release the Ministers who were still 
held captive, he gave his permission. By this time what 
was going on at the Hotel de Ville had become known 
throughout Paris, and as the names of Blanqui, Flourens, and 
Délescluzes were not in good odour with the larger portion 
of the tradesmen and shopkeepers, nor then even with the 
working population, great indignation was expressed, and the 
National Guards began to see that their best course was to 
obey the roll-call, and defend the cause of order. The struggle, 
however, was not by any means over. Some of the Inter- 
nationalists were willing to treat with the captive Ministers, 
and let them depart; others refused permission, and they 
remained imprisoned still in the deep recess of a window 
looking out on the Seine, guarded by a ring of ruffians, ready 
at the slightest chance to shed their blood. After the weary 
hours of the night had thus worn away, the drama “ended 
where it should have begun,” and M. Ferry, with a large body 
of guards, forced the doors of the Hotel de Ville, and soon 
emptied the passages and corridors with fixed bayonets. 
Délescluzes saw that the attempt for this time had failed, and 
the Ministers were not only allowed to depart with their lives, 
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but also took charge of their gaolers through the threatening 
ranks of the National Guards. 

“Thus ended this drama,” says the Report, “at once so 
absurd and so terrible, which causes us mingled feelings of 
horror and disgust. We do not hesitate to narrate it at length, 
to show once more how, at certain junctures, public good sense 
may be insulted, and society outraged, by a handful of wretches 
sprung from nowhere, and rushing upon the Hotel de Ville 
ravenous for power. It is a shameful disgrace to reveal to a 
nation whose past has been glorious, and which has now lived 
to be crushed under the spurred heel of a Flourens! Alas! the 
rising of the 31st of October is no solitary incident, the passing, 
chance effect of momentary excitement. It is the symptom 
of that deep-rooted, chronic disease, which has for so long 
afflicted us—the disease of mob rule.” 

The evidences of the rooted nature of this disease, and its 
consequences, were seen in the frantic joy of the International 
club at Batignolles on receiving the news of the “ proclamation 
of the Commune,” when telegraphed by Blanqui on that day 
from the Hotel de Ville. The club immediately prepared a 
programme of government, which carries us back at once to 
the days of the first Jacobins. 

1. The abolition of all religious instruction. 

2. The closing of all the churches. 

3. The suppression of the public [national] debt. 

The day of the “Defence” Government was not, however, 
quite at an end. The Socialist leaders vanished for a time 
into the holes and corners to which they belonged, and dis- 
tinguished themselves first, again by deserting the posts to 
which they were appointed against the Prussian outposts, and 
providing for their own safety by the most ignominous flight. 
Among the multitude of lessons in which the events of this 
revolution are so fruitful, this one is again and again brought 
before us; that real courage, and especially the courage of 
endurance, is rarely coupled with rebellion or seditious dis- 
affection to authority. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


AMONG the monuments of the early Church of Rome, a 
peculiar interest attaches to the Epistle written to this Church 
by Dionysius of Corinth, during the Pontificate of Soter, which 
lasted from A.D. 161 to 171. “ From the very beginning,” says the 
sainted writer, “you were wont to heap all manner of benefits on 
your brethren, and you are known to have supplied the divers 
churches of numerous cities with the necessaries of life. Thus it 
is that you provide for the wants of the brethren condemned to 
the mines ; and by this liberality, you Romans continue to tread 
in the footsteps of your forefathers, the Christians of Rome, from 
the beginning. But your Bishop Soter has not only pursued 
this course of traditional munificence, he has increased it by the 
succours he has sent to the saints, and by the affability wherewith 
he solaces the pilgrim brethren, even as a tender father deals 
with his children.” 

This charity of the Church of Rome continued to give 
substantial proofs of its liberality even in the height of the 
fearful persecution of Diocletian. But St. Basil witnesses in a 
letter to St. Damasus that St. Dionysius of Rome, A.D. 261, had 
sent to ransom captives in Cappadocia, and Eusebius gives 
a letter of St. Dionysius of Alexandria which tells of the 
succours distributed by Pope St. Stephen, A.D. 255, in Syria 
and Arabia. Thus did the Church of Rome justify the 
encomium of the martyr Ignatius, who addresses it as “the 
Church presiding over charity.” This abundance of means 
which enabled the Church of Rome to send cargoes of wheat 
to the most distant provinces, and the construction of the 
Catacombs, furnish ample indications of the wealth and influ-. 
ence of the Christian community. It has been too much 
the fashion to lose ‘sight of these facts in order to enhance 
the victory over Paganism with every resource at its command, 
by exaggerating the insignificance of its Christian antagonist. 
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Doubtless, “the poor we always have with us,’ and then as 
now the mass of the faithful, even as that of mankind, belonged 
to the struggling classes, but the monuments of these early 
times show that intelléct, culture, and social pre-eminence had 
their representatives in the serried ranks of the Christian 
brotherhood. The works of Tertullian, the counsels he addresses 
to Christians in judicial or administrative dignity, the details 
of his invectives against the extravagances of female adornment, 
give point to the words he addresses in his Apology to the 
depositaries of power: “We are to be found everywhere, . . . 
in the palace, the senate, the forum, we leave you but the 
temples.” 

But it is time to present to our readers the heroine, whose 
noble life and glorious triumph is a recapitulation of all that has 
been said of the alliance of the Church with the most illustrious 
representatives of ancient Rome, and who was herself the 
type of the Roman lady. 

The race from which St. Cecilia sprung is said to have had 
Caia Cecilia Tanaquil, the Queen of Tarquin the Elder, for its 
first representative in Roman history. Tanaquil’s statue, erected 
in the Capitol, witnessed to the veneration wherein her name 
and memory were enshrined, even in the days when the Empire 
was fast tottering to its fall. As we learn from Pliny, Varro 
attests that her distaff was kept in the temple of Sangus, 
while that of Fortune counted amongst its treasures a garment 
she had woven for her royal husband. Still greater honour 
fell to her lot when St. Jerome! eulogized her as a model of 
womanly virtue, of conjugal fidelity. 

Involved in the fate of Tarquin, the Czcilii shared the 
banishment of the royal race, and when allowed to return 
to Rome, it was only in reward of signal services their 
lost honours were restored to them. It was not till A.U.C. 470 
that the name of L. Czcilius Metellus was inscribed on the 
consular roll: His son, of the same name, was, in his turn, 
Consul in U.C. 503, and by retrieving the disasters of Scipio 
and Regulus, brought the First Punic War to a successful issue. 
Q. Czcilius Metellus, his son, was Consul in 548, and Dictator 
the following year. It was through his perseverance that 


‘Scipio was intrusted with the conduct of the Third Punic 


War, which ended in the final overthrow of Carthage. 
The eldest son of this Quintus won the surname of 
Macedonicus, by his success in quelling a rebellion in Mace- 


1 Adz, Jovinian, 1. i., c. 49. 
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donia. He became the founder of the Macedonic branch of 
the Cecilii, while to his brother, L. Czcilius Metellus Calvus, 
through his second son, the Numidian, the younger, or 
Numidic, branch of the gens Cecilia owes its origin. Having 
spent his youth at Athens, in the school of the celebrated 
rhetorician and academician Carneades, the younger son of 
Lucius Cecilius Metellus Calvus could never be persuaded to 
prostitute his splendid talents as an orator to the defence of 
injustice. It was during his consulate, A.U.C. 645, that he 
restored the prestige of the Roman arms in his expedition 
against Jugurtha. Basely supplanted in his command by 
the underhand machinations of his legate, C. Marius, and 
recalled, the tardy gratitude of both Senate and people 
greeted his return with enthusiasm, and awarded him the 
surname of Numidieus. It would be foreign to our purpose 
to give the details of his conscientious administration of the 
censorship, which he held conjointly with his kinsman 
Caprarius, and of the boldness of his strivings to stem the 
spread of corruption, which, as a gangrene, was preying on 
the vitals of the State. It is enough to recall that Plutarch, in 
his Life of Marius, sets down to his credit deeds and senti- 
ments well worthy of an ancestor of the martyred heroine, 
who was to shed an undying lustre on his name and lineage. 
Placed by a rampant faction in the alternative of going into 
exile, or tampering with the sanctity of an oath, he chose 
the former, saying, as he left the forum, “To do evil befits 
but the perverse and depraved, the vulgar herd is well able 
to do good when no risk is incurred; but the brave man 
never deviates from what is just either for threats or 
promises.” 

The son of this noble Roman, Q. Cecilius Metellus, 
obtained the cognomen of Pius, which he transmitted to his 
posterity, in acknowledgment of the constancy wherewith he 
sought, and at length obtained, the reversal of the decree 
that banished his father. Having served under his father in 
the expedition against Jugurtha, he became later on one of 
the ablest generals of the party of Sylla, yet without taking 
part in the sanguinary excesses wherewith the Dictator sullied 
an otherwise righteous cause. Raised to the consulate in 674, 
he was sent to Spain, where his prowess and military skill put 
an end to the revolt, which, headed by Sertorius, had succeeded 
in keeping the power of Rome at bay. ; 
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The relations of the Cecilii with Spain were not confined 
to the military exploits of Metellus Pius. A branch of this 
historic race settled in the Peninsula, and have left traces of 
their sojourn in the names of the two cities of Metellina and 
Cacéres (the ancient Castra Cecilia) in Portugal. Q. Cacilius 
Metellus Scipio Pius, the great grandson of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica Cceculum, and connected in the same degree 
with Czacilius Macedonicus, was adopted by Metellus Pius, 
and fell at Thapsus, fighting against Cesar. 

After the fall of the Republic, the name of the Cecilii 
appears at rare intervals on the consular roll; thus have we 
C. Cecilius Rufus, Consul in A.D. 17, and A.D. 137 L. Cecilius 
Balbinus Vibullius Pius. A fragmentary inscription, discovered 
by de Rossi in the crypt of Lucina, bears his name, and he 
may fairly be taken as the first of the numerous series of the 
Christian Czcilii, so many of whose epitaphs have recently 
been brought to light by the celebrated archeologist. Having 
arranged in chronological order the inscriptions bearing the 
name of the Cecilii with indications of consular or senatorial 
dignity, recently discovered in the crypt of Lucina, and in 
those adjacent to the burial-place of the Popes, in the Ceme- 
tery of Callistus, de Rossi has compared them with inscrip- 
tions taken from the Consular Fasti, and other historical 
sources, wherein this name appears, and thus establishes, 
with a near approach to certainty, that St. Cecilia, who in 
the precise and legally technical language of her Acts, 
designates herself as Jugenua, nobilis, clarissima, was of the 
senatorial house of the Czcilii Maximi Fausti, some of whose 
members were, like our Saint, buried in the Cemetery of Cal- 
listus. Of these it might well be said that they were in their 
own ground, for the Christian cemetery underlies the site of 
the magnificent columbarium, built on this spot in the days 
of Augustus for the freedmen of the Cacilii. 

But the descent of St. Cecilia from the Numidian and 
Pius branch of the Ceacilii Metelli is still further evidenced 
by what we read in the Lider Pontificalis of St. Zachary, who 
sat in the Apostolic Chair from 741 till 752. This Pontiff 
repaired a church of St. Cecilia situated on the Tiburtine Way, 
near the spot where the Magliano runs into the Teverone. The 
dilapidated state of the fabric may fairly ground an inference 
as to its antiquity, and the earnestness wherewith St. Zachary 
set about this work points to its historical importance, for not 
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only did he repair it, but adorned it with paintings, and richly 
endowed it, even by purchasing such portions of its former 
estates as had been appropriated by greedy and unscrupulous 
neighbours. Now a well known Canon of the fifth Council of 
Carthage, which has done good service in helping de Rossi to 
determine the origin of the Basilica of St. Clement, will be of 
no slight use to us here. The Canon” in question strictly 
prohibits the raising of altars or memorials to martyrs, save 
in places where their remains are deposited, or where they 
have: suffered, or of which they were the proprietors, or where 
they had taken up their abode. It is unquestionable that 
St. Cecilia neither suffered nor was buried on the spot marked 
by the Domus Culta St. Cecilie, as the cotemporary writer of 
the Liber Pontificalis calls the splendid church re-erected by 
Zachary on the Tiburtine Way, so that we may account fora 
sanctuary to her honour in this neighbourhood, either by her 
having dwelt there, or by its being a portion of the family estate. 
Now Cecilius Metellus Numidicus built himself a splendid 
villa on this very road, and a brief anecdote related by Cicero® 
shows that it was at no great distance from the Esquiline gate, 
while the Liber Pontificalis tells us that the church rebuilt by 
Zachary was but five miles out of Rome. 

Another most valuable result of the labours of de Rossi 
is the vindication of the substantial truth of the Acts of the 
Martyrdom of St. Cecilia, which restores to the Church of 
Rome one of the most glorious pages of her annals. Of all 
the documents relating to the history of this Church, the Acts 
of her martyrs have tasked most severely the resources of 
criticism. Bating a few, which have passed muster and are 
accepted without question, many of these records lie more or 
less open to exception on account of their anachronisms and the 
historical difficulties they suggest, of the rudeness of their style, 
their tendency to legendary fable, nor have their defenders been 


2 Can. xiv. 5, Carthag., A.D. 401. ‘Item placuit ut altaria qua passim per agtos 
aut vias tanquam memoria martyrum constituuntur, inquibus nullum corpus aut 
relliquice martyrum condite probantur, ab episcopis qui eisdem locis presunt, si 
fieri potest, evertantur. Si autem hoc propter tumultus populi non sinitur, plebes 
tamen admoneantur ne illa loca frequentent ; ut qui recte sapiunt nulla ibi super: 
stitione devincti teneantur. Et omnino nulla memoria martyrum_probabiliter 
accipiatur, nisi aut ibi corpus, aut aliquz certe reliquiz sunt, aut ibi origo alicujus 
habitationis, vel possessionis, vel passionis fidelissima origine traditur. Nam que per 
somnia et per inanes quasi revelationes quorumlibet hominum ubique constituuntur 
altaria, omnimode reprobentur.” 

3 De Oratore, ii. 
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slow to confess that they required revision and emendation, by 
addressing themselves to the task. The hypercriticism of the 
erudite Le Nain de Tillemont enveloped the Acts of St. Cecilia 
in the same indiscriminate condemnation with many other 
documents appertaining to Christian origins. In his onslaught 
against the Acts of the Martyrs, he seems to have lost sight 
of a maxim insisted upon by himself in his notes on Trajan,‘ 
where he observes that even in the worst writers we meet 
with passages copied from authentic documents which bear the 
impress of truth, and compel our adhesion. This should have 
warned him against an unqualified rejection of a narrative like 
the Acts of St. Cecilia, accepted as it is by the highest authori- 
ties, sanctioned by ages, and in perfect harmony with the history 
of the period to which it is referred. The view adopted by 
Tillemont, that the Acts of St. Cecilia are but the mythical 
presentment of the story of a Sicilian martyr, is wanting in 


‘equity, and as Mazochi,’ who in many things follows his lead, 


justly observes, it is also wanting in common sense. Without 
descending to sepulchral crypts, one might have accepted the 
common opinion that St. Cecilia was an illustrious martyr, 
who died and was buried at Rome; nor can we excuse the 
erudite critic for having ignored the discoveries made in the 
Transtiberine Basilica, towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
with the witness they afforded to many minute circumstances 
recorded in the Acts compiled at a time when the sacred 
remains of the martyr and her associates had long been hidden 
from every mortal eye. We will merely observe that the 
celebrated Bollandist, Papebrock, who was by no means easy 
to satisfy, has borne witness to the truth of these Acts, which 
he calls antiguissima et sincerissima. 

The Acts of St. Cecilia in their present shape, were first 
printed and published at Rome, A.D. 1600, by Antonio Bosio, 
the Roman agent or procurator for the Knights of Malta, who 
has justly earned the name of the Columbus of the Catacombs, 
by his prodigious industry, his life-long labours in the field of 
ecclesiastical archeology. He collated several ancient codices, 
especially that preserved in the Transtiberine Basilica of the 
Saint. The prologue or introduction by which they are ushered 
in, with its allusions to the “ Triumphant standard of the Cross,” 
to the victory of Christianity, a victory to which it ascribes the 
kindling in every breast of a pious ardour for the honour of the 


+ Histoire des Empereurs, t. ii. Kalend. Neapy, t. p. 211. 
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martyrs, cannot of course, be prior to the peace of Constantine. 
It breathes throughout the spirit of an age wherein the venera- 
tion shown to the memory and remains of the martyrs served 
to give expression to exultation at the failure and overthrow 
of Paganism, the age, therefore, of Damasus and of the poets 
Prudentius and St. Paulinus of Nola, in other words, the latter 
half of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth century. We 
say the /atter half, as the name of St. Cecilia does not appear 
in the list of martyrs whose feast was solemnly kept, given in 
the Feriale, or almanac, of Furius Dionysius Filocalus, put forth, 
at the latest, in 354; and accordingly the author does not fail 
to complain of the oblivion into which her memory had fallen. 
On the other hand, it may be shown that the date assigned 
above is not too early, by the reference the writer makes to 
the graven tablets of bronze, to be seen on every monument 
of the Imperial city, to the parchments inscribed with letters 
of gold wherein was perpetuated the remembrance of the 
glories of Pagan Rome and of the exploits of the scions of 
her patrician races, a reference hardly to be expected after 
the seat of world-wide empire had been twice sacked by the 
hordes of Alaric and Genseric. Further, Victor Vitensis,® 
writing towards the close of the fifth century, describes the 
firm resolve of a virgin, who had been compelled to marry, in 
terms textually copied from the Acts of St. Cecilia, when 
mention is made of her retiring for the first time with her 
spouse into the bridal chamber. Nor are there wanting other 
arguments in favour of the date assigned to these Acts: the 
liturgical books of the West, and especially the famous Verona 
Codex, containing the prayers used at Mass in the time of 
St. Leo the Great, the Gelasian Sacramentary (or Missal, as 
we are wont to say), at the feast of St. Cecilia, are replete with 
allusions to deeds and sayings recorded in these Acts. We 
may hence infer, without hesitation, that they were written 
between the middle of the fourth and the beginning of the 
fifth century, so that we may claim to regard them as one 
of those manifestations of exuberant devotion to the memory 
of the martyrs, wherein, as St. Jerome’ witnesses, the Church 
of Rome far surpassed every other Christian community, during 
the period inaugurated by the Peace of Constantine. 

The principal part of the Acts of St. Cecilia is that which 
records her examination by Almachius, of whom we have some- 
6 De Persecut. Vandal., sec, 10. 7 In Epist. ad Galat., 1, ii. 
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thing to say further on ; they open with the preparations for her 
marriage with Valerianus, and conclude with the death and 
burial of the Virgin Martyr. The contrast between the diction 
of St. Czecilia in the judicial interrogatory and in her exhortation 
to her brother-in-law Tiburtius, and the stilted style of the 
writer, as instanced in the prologue, and the several parts of 
the narrative, sufficiently evidences that this is not a mere : 
transcript, but a composition into which the writer has wrought 
original documents. It is needless to add that these latter are 
easily distinguishable from what the author may claim as his 
own, by the peculiarities of his Latinity and his halting, colour- 
less, diction. As regards the details of the story, it is certain 
that our author neither would nor could have invented them, 
and hence, must have taken them from original, or at least 
earlier memoirs. The discourse of St. Cecilia which brought 
about the conversion of Tiburtius may have been committed 
to writing either by him or her husband, and kept by the family 
of the Cecilii, the proceedings at the tribunal could have been 
copied, for a consideration, from the record, or were registered 
by the notaries who were appointed by the Roman Church to 
draw up the Acts of the Martyrs, and to preserve the memory 
of words which, though articulated by them, were the utterance 
of the Spirit of adoption speaking in them. With other monu- 
ments of early Christianity, vast numbers of these sacred 
records were destroyed in the persecution of Diocletian ; some, 
however, were saved. But what is more to the point, the details 
of the translation of the hallowed remains by Paschal the First, 
corroborated as they were, eight centuries later, by the discove- 
ries of the pious Cardinal Paul Emilius Sfondrati, coincide 
with the most minute particulars related in these Acts. 

We may next examine the extent of the historical and 
chronological accuracy of the writer. It must be owned that 
some few secondary points of his narrative are out of joint with 
the history of the period assigned as the date of St. Cacilia’s 
martyrdom. The documents, whence the compiler of these 
Acts has drawn the substance of his narrative, make frequent 
mention of a Bishop Urban. As is well known, the sainted 
confessor who was the immediate successor of St. Callistus in 
the Apostolic See, bore that name, and it is unquestionable that 
the author identifies him with the bishop to whom the Virgin 
Martyr addresses her husband Valerianus. ‘But we are here 


8 St. Matt, x. 20. 
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met with serious difficulties which have furnished the hyper- 
critics with a colourable pretext for rejecting the whole story 
as a legendary myth, forgetting that not a few of the most 
authentic documents of this class have given occasion to the 
like discussions. The successor of Callistus was a contem- 
porary of the Emperor Alexander Severus, who was most 
friendly to the Christians, and this is hardly reconcileable with 
the fierce and sanguinary persecution in which the scene of 
St. Cecilia’s martyrdom is laid. Further, Alexander reigned 
alone, while the Urban Prefect, as he is styled, in the exami- 
nation of the several martyrs, speaks in the name of the 
“Princes,” of the “unconquerable Princes.” “The power of 
life and death has been imparted’ to me by the victorious 
Princes,” says Almachius to Cecilia. “The Emperors,” replied 
she, “have established thee but as a minister of death.” It 
might, indeed, be urged that the judge is here appealing to 
the laws, or edicts of bygone emperors, but it is plain there 
is here no question of legal enactment, but rather a claim of 
jurisdiction which he rests on the grant of the actual deposi- 
taries of power, and he would naturally have spoken in the 
singular number, had the sovereignty been undivided. 

This anachronism has not escaped the notice of several of 
the transcribers of these Acts, who have thence sought to get 
rid of it by omitting the final clause, “She suffered under the 
Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus,” which helps us 
to fix the date of her glorious conflict within the interval 
between November 27, 177, on which Marcus Aurelius invested 
his son with the Imperial purple, and March 17, 180, the day 
of his death. This clause is, however, retained in the Martyr- 
ologies of Ado and Usuard, who most assuredly must have 
copied it from earlier codices, and it may be said in its favour 
that it fits in admirably with the raging persecution the Acts 
suppose, and with the dual sovereignty to which appeal is made 
throughout the procedure. It must also be observed that the 
law on which the judge grounds the capital sentence, is given 
in the Acts in the very terms of the Rescript of Marcus Aurelius 
against the Christians, quoted in the letter of the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne.® “Such as will not deny that they are 
Christians are to be punished, they that deny are to be 
acquitted.” To this may be added another coincidence be- 
tween this letter and the Acts of St. Cecilia, both of which 


® Euseb, £., v. i, 
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make mention of the prohibition against paying the last honours 
to the mutilated remains of the victims of persecution. No 
question then that the joint reign of Aurelius and Commodus 
assigned as the date of St. Czcilia’s martyrdom by the express 
witness of an ancient document is to be preferred to the later 
date, which rests on no direct testimony, but is a mere inference 
from the opinion of the writer of these Acts, who takes the 
Urban mentioned therein, guem Christiani papam suum nomi- 
nant, for the Pope of that name. A more familiar acquaintance 
with the history of what cannot have been for him a remote 
past, would have made him sensible of the improbability, to 
say the least, of a violent persecution having raged in the very 
capital of the Empire under Alexander Severus, still more of 
its involving members of a family which might have claimed 
kindred with this Prince, who, as Lampridius” tells us, sought 
to be accounted as belonging to the Roman aristocracy, and 
traced his descent to the Metelli. 

The foregoing considerations, and the witness of Ado, whose 
chronological note given above has been found by de Rossi in 
the more than forty manuscripts he has collated, require us, not 
indeed to follow Tillemont in his wholesale rejection of the 
story, but to try and discover who was this Urban, in whom 
centre all its difficulties and seeming discrepancies. Mazochi, 
while identifying him with the Pope of that name, supposes him 
to have been but a priest when St. Cecilia died, and to have 
been promoted some forty years later to the Papal Chair. In 
this view, his elevation is antedated in the Acts, by a process 
not unusual with writers whose chronological notions are some- 
what hazy. The learned Jesuit, Lesley,“ in the notes to his 
edition of the Mozarabic Missal, dedicated to Benedict the 
Fourteenth, has ably developed a suggestion first put forward 
by Tillemont, who conjectures that the Urban by whom the 
husband of St. Czcilia and his brother were baptized, and the 
Pope of the same name, were two different persons. Lesley 
supposes the former to have been bishop of a small town or 
pagus on the Appian Way, but there exists not the slightest 
trace of such a see, nor is this hypothesis needed for our 
purpose. 

The presence in Rome and its neighbourhood of a bishop 
other than the Pope, whose hiding-place was on the land of 
the Cecilii, hard by their family vault and the Cemetery of 

10 In Alexi, Cap. 44. Missal, Mozarab,, tom. ii., p. 608, 
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Prztextatus, is in nowise strange. In seasons of persecution, 
many bishops were driven from their Churches, and would 
naturally take shelter in the great cities, and especially in Rome. 
Being little known, and hence less exposed to the fury of the 
mob, or the dangerous attentions of the authorities, they were 
enabled to act as vicars or vice-gerents of the occupant of the 
local see compelled to seek safety in concealment or flight. 
Thus did St. Cyprian,” when forced to leave Carthage, continue 
to govern his Church by means of the Bishops Caldonius and 
Herculanus. So too, Urban may have exercised the sacred 
ministry in Rome and its environs, as stated in the Acts, without 
being the titular Pastor of the Roman Church. Recent dis- 
coveries in the underground cemeteries enable us to assert the 
more than plausibility of what had heretofore been a mere 
conjecture of the learned. The Acts of St. Urban are of too 
late a date to be depended on in the absence of other proofs, but 
an epitaph bearing his name has been found in the Cemetery of 
Pretextatus, and in the immediate vicinity, amid the ruins of 
the agus Triopius, at the spot now called /a Caffarella, is to be 
seen an old Pagan temple, long ages since transformed into 
a church, under the invocation of St. Urban. On the other 
hand, the fragment of the lid of a sarcophagus lately discovered 
in the Papal crypt of the Cemetery of Callistus, bears the name 
of Urbanus, with the first letter of the title, Zpzscopos, in Greek 
characters. 

Another exception taken by modern criticism to the state- 
ments of the Acts, concerns the name and rank of the judge 
who pronounced the doom of St. Cecilia and her companions. 
The corruptions or interpolations of these ancient monuments 
usually take the shape of exaggeration, and as Urbanus the 
suburban or auxiliary Bishop, becomes Urban the Pope, whose 
remains lay in the cudiculum next to that of the Virgin Martyr, 
a mere delegate or pretor is dubbed prefect without any more 
ado. The list of the prefects of Rome in the latter part of the 
second century presents many a break, but in despite of the 
failure of direct evidence, we are safe in asserting that Turcius 
Almachius could never have exercised that important charge, 
one of the highest under the Imperial Government, and hence, 
reserved for those whose names had been inscribed on the 
consular roll. Dion Cassius, a contemporary historian, relates 
that one of the steps which earned for Macrinus the most 

12 Epist, xxxiv, xxxix. 
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vehement indignation of the Roman aristocracy was, that during 
his ephemeral reign, he appointed one who had never been 
a consul as prefect of the city, “as if,” to use the words of the 
historian, “he had purposed defiling the Senate.” As all are 
aware, the name of Turcius Almachius is not to be found on the 
consular roll for the first three centuries of our era. 

His cognomen too, seems to have undergone some changes in 
the process of transcription. It must, however, be remembered 
that Symmachus addresses to an Almachius the second of the 
letters contained in Part viii. of his Epistles, aid that the name 
appears among the signatures to the Acts of a Synod held at 
Aquileia, A.D. 382. Still, it has never been met with in the records 
of the period with which we are concerned, while the name 
Turcius is of not unfrequent occurrence in the fourth century, 
and one instance of it may be found towards the close of the 
third. De Rossi surmises that in its legitimate shape it was 
‘ Amachius, which now and then appears on sepulchral inscriptions 
of the third and fourth century, a sort of Greek appellative (a 
waxn auayzos), with a gladiatorial flavour about it, suggestive of its 
bearer having been called from the arena to adorn the judicial 
bench, and hence not likely to be met with in official registers, 
in which functionaries were entered by their real name. It is, 
therefore, not unlikely that Turcius may have been his gentile 
name, in which case he may claim kindred with the Turcii, who 
held high office under Constantine, and even with the consul of 
a year unknown, save that there can be no doubt that it is 
earlier than the fourth century. 

Having submitted the Acts of St. Cecilia to such correction 
as a fair and sound criticism requires, we may now briefly give 
their substance. Of her birth and rank there remains nothing to 
be added to what has been stated above. That she was born of 
at least a Christian mother, may be inferred from the words of 
the Acts, Ad ipsis cunabulis Christi sapientiam edocta—“ Trained 
from her cradle in the doctrine of Christ,” which we have no 
valid grounds for questioning. She was betrothed to a young 
patrician of excellent dispositions, though a Pagan. She dis- 
closes to him in the bridal chamber, on the night of their 
marriage, that she had already vowed her virginity to her Lord, 
and that an angel stood by to avenge any attempt on her 
chastity. Her husband, Valerian, wishes to see this angel, and 
is persuaded by his spouse to seek out Urban, lying concealed 
in a cemetery on the Appian Way, by whom he is instructed 
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and baptized. In his new-born fervour, he brings his brother 
Tiburtius to Cecilia, who exhorts him in a discourse which far 
transcends the powers of the compiler of the Acts, and sends 
him in his turn to Urban. The two young noblemen are 
summoned to the tribunal of Almachius, to receive a reprimand 
for their zeal in paying the last honours to the martyrs of low 
degree on whom the persecutors wreaked their hate; they 
boldly confess Christ, and are sentenced to be taken to the 
pagus Triopius, between the third and fourth milestone on the 
Appian Way, and to be beheaded should they refuse to offer 
incense to Jupiter. Maximus, the clerk or registrar of the 
tribunal, who was to preside at their execution, moved by their 
constancy, was converted, and shortly after shared with them 
the crown of martyrdom, being condemned to die under scourges 
loaded with leaden balls. Their remains were deposited in the 
Cemetery of Pratextatus. They are mentioned in the Roman 
Martyrology, on April 14. Some five months later, Cecilia is 
brought to the bar of Almachius, and on refusing to deny Christ, 
is doomed to die. To avoid the lat of a public execution, she 
was shut up in the ca/darium, the room for warm baths, of her 
palace, and the furnace communicating with the hot-air pipes 
was heated with a view to cause suffocation, a form of punish- 
ment not uncommon in Roman history, and less open to 
objection on the score of ignominy, since Nero had employed 
it to rid himself of his wife Octavia. After a day and a night 
in this fiery atmosphere, the virgin was found unscathed; as 
with the three young Hebrew captives at Babylon, the fire had 
been powerless to singe even a hair of her head. A lictor was 
sent to strike off her head ; thrice did he inflict a frightful gash 
without completing his work, and as the law did not allow more 
than three strokes to be given, he left the virgin bathed in her 
blood. No sooner had the lictor withdrawn than the faithful 
flocked in, to soothe the last moments of the dying martyr, to 
hear her instructions and warnings, to dip cloths in the blood 
she had shed for Jesus. For well-nigh three days she lingered, 
awaiting the visit of Urban, whom she addressed in words the 
Church will rehearse till the consummation of ages, in its yearly 
tribute to her memory—‘“I have besought the Lord for a three 
days’ respite, that I might dedicate this house as a church for 
ever, and commend to your Blessedness the poor whom I have 
always maintained.” Then, turning her face towards the ground, 
she breathed her pure spirit into the bosom of her Heavenly 
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Bridegroom. That evening, the sacred remains were placed in 
a coffin of cypress wood, and buried in what was hereafter called 
the Cemetery of Callistus. 

The indications of the printed copy of the Hieronymian 
Martyrology, published by Fiorentini, which coincide with the 
manuscript discovered by de Rossi in the library of Berne, by 
acquainting us with the fact that the Church of Rome kept 
a two-fold festival in honour of St. Cecilia, enable us to fix the 
date of her death. Under September 16 we find, Via Appia, 
Passio S. Cacilie—‘On the Appian Way, the Passion of 
St. Cecilia ;’ while under November 22 we find, as in the 
modern Roman Martyrology, the bare mention of her name. 
Had this latter date been that of her death, we should read 
Natalis, Passio, or Depositio (“ Birthday, passion, or burial ”), 
the terms commonly used for the anniversary of a martyr. We 
may infer from their absence that the later festival is that of the 
dedication of her house as a church, while the earlier date is 
that of her death. It is easy to understand, that after the 
translation of her remains to the Basilica built on the site of her 
Trasteverine palace, the feast of September 16 would have fallen 
into abeyance. A manifest allusion to the transference of her 
house from profane to sacred uses, is to be found in the lesson 
from Ecclesiasticus li, read instead of the epistle in the Mass of 
November 22—“O Lord God, Thou hast glorified mine abode 
upon the earth,” an allusion which, however, has lost much of 
its point since this passage has been selected for one of the 
common Masses of a Virgin Martyr. 

In passing to what may be called the posthumous history of 
one who is the central figure in one of the most brilliant episodes 
of the era of persecution, at the risk of repetition, we may allege 
the melodious Prefaces wherewith the Leonine and Gelasian 
Sacramentaries celebrate the victory of St. Cecilia, as a further 
proof of the value of the Acts. The Roman Council of A.D. 494 
shows the cautious reserve of the Apostolic See in admitting 
documents of this description, whence we may take it for granted 
that the Acts of St. Cecilia, from which she drew her inspiration 
in composing the most solemn prayers of the liturgy, must 
have been held in high estimation. 

The most ancient work of art in honour of the Saint, is a 
mosaic of A.D. 570, in the Basilica of St. Apollinaris at Ravenna. 
She appears amid a group of virgins, doing homage to the 
Divine Infant, resting in His Mother's arms. 
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The barbarous hordes who successively filled Rome with the 
ruins of her ancient splendour, spared not even the tombs of the 
martyrs. The space at our command will not permit us to give 
the details of the several attempts made to repair these ravages 
of sacrilegious rage. There came a day when the subterranean 
cemeteries were neglected and finally abandoned by the faithful, 
and Paul the First, A.D. 761, deemed it necessary to distribute 
their sacred treasures among the churches and monasteries of 
Rome. Paschal the First, who was raised to the chair of Peter 
A.D. 817, pursued the same course, which was dictated by the 
desire to save these hallowed remains from profanation. He 
continued the search for the body of St. Cecilia, which had 
already been begun before his elevation to the Papal throne. 
His efforts proved fruitless, so he reluctantly persuaded himself 
that it must have been carried off by Astulf, the Lombard King, 
who had rifled these crypts while laying siege to Rome. Some 
four years later, while at matins in the Vatican Basilica, it befell 
him as to so many others since his day, to slumber and sleep. 
As he himself tells us, together with the continuator of the Lzder 
Pontificalis, his cotemporary biographer, St. Cecilia appeared to 
him in a vision, and told him that in the course of liis explo- 
rations in the cubiculum of the Popes, she was so close to him 
that they might have conversed together. This vision has been 
depicted in a fresco of the thirteenth century, remnants of which 
may still be seen at the end of the Church of St. Cecilia in 
Trastevere. Strange as it may sound to the enlightenment of 
an age in which not a few of the cultured classes seek direct 
communication with the spirits of the damned, the result proved 
the truth of the vision, and what is more to our purpose, con- 
firmed the Acts in the most minute details. The sarcophagus 
was found in a bricked-up recess, containing the sacred body 
fresh and perfect, clad in rich robes embroidered with gold, with 
the linen cloths that had been soaked in her blood rolled up at 
her feet. It lay in a cypress coffin. 

The diploma of Paschal informs us that he lined the coffin 
with fringed silk, spread over the body a veil of silk gauze, and 
inclosing it in a sarcophagus of white marble, deposited it, 
together with the body of her husband; of his brother, and 
Maximus, under the high altar of St. Cecilia in Trastevere, 
where it was found in exactly the same state and position ih 
1599, when Cardinal Sfondrati, of the Title of St. Cecilia, 
repaired and embellished this church. The superb mosaic, 
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which may still be seen adorning the apse, was intended by 
Paschal to perpetuate the memory of the translation of the 
sacred remains. 

The discovery of the body of the Saint and the restoration 
of her Basilica quickened anew the piety of the faithful towards 
her. Among the many instances which might be alleged we 
may notice the Greek translation of her Acts by Simeon, sur- 
named Metaphrastes, her encomium inserted in the Greek 
Menology for November 24, and the hymn in her honour 
contained in the Menga of the Church of Constantinople. 
Another unmistakeable proof of the veneration in which her 
memory is enshrined may be gathered from the persevering 
homage vowed to her by Christian art, which has so often 
found in the record of her trials and heroism the source of 
its inspirations. The length to which this paper has run pre- 
cludes our attempting what, to be complete, must follow stage 
by stage, the whole history of Christian schools of art. We 
can but refer our readers to the concluding chapters of the 
recent exhaustive work on St. Czcilia!* by Dom Guéranger, the 
illustrious Abbot of Solesmes, a monument of his erudition 
and piety, of his devoted loyalty to the mother and mistress 
of the Churches, the fruitful parent of so many thousands of 
martyrs. The justly venerated Prelate, to whose labours are 
due the rapid strides made in these days towards liturgical 
unity, the fitting pendant of unity of faith, needs no commen- 
dation from us; but we may say that the excellence of the 
tribute he has laid at the shrine of the Virgin Martyr, enhanced 
as it is by the beauty of the type and the chaste magnificence 
of the binding, justifies our ranking it with the numerous mani- 
festations of pious reverence for her hallowed memory, which 
are the master-pieces of art, purified, exalted, and inspired by 
the austere yet graceful ideal presented to us by the scanty 
record of the high-born daughter of the Metelli. 

In the work to which we refer our readers, the learned 
author accounts for the discrepancies in certain points of detail 
between the data of the Acts and the pictures of her martyrdom. 
In dealing with this subject, the celebrated painter of the 
Umbrian School, De Betto, known as Pinturicchio, together 
with many other artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, Raffaelle included, represents the virgin as plunged in 
a cauldron of boiling water. In their ignorance of the 

13 Sainte Cécile et la Socidté Romaine aux deux premiers Stéctes. 
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habits of the ancients, of the vapour-baths of the caddarium, 
they were naturally puzzled by what is given in the Acts as a 
prodigy, the circumstance, to wit, of her freedom from perspi- 
ration, despite the excessive heat maintained in the bathroom 
to which she was confined. It is needless to observe that 
the method they devised was wholly out of keeping with the 
statements of the Acts. Ata later period, Guilo Romano and 
Guido Reni, being more versed in the domestic usages of the 
ancients, felt the impossibility of representing the martyrdom 
of St. Czcilia, save by representing her under the lictor’s axe. 

Of no less interest is the account we derive from the 
same source of the origin of the tradition which assigns to 
St. Cecilia the patronage of music. It dates only from the 
fifteenth century, and seems to have been originated. by the 
famous picture of John Van Eyck (John of Bruges, as he is 
sometimes called), representing St. Cecilia as accompanying 
on the organ the chants of a choir of virgins who are singing 
the divine praises. This has set the fashion of depicting her 
with a musical instrument as her distinctive attribute, and given 
rise to the tradition crediting her with musical proficiency. 
This comparatively modern view finds no countenance from 
her Acts, for the extract from them which serves for the first 
antiphon in her Office, when taken with its context, applies not 
to a spiritual concert, but to the strains that enlivened the 
nuptial banquet, during which the virgin silently rehearsed in 
the secret of her heart a prayer for strength in the trial she 
was fast hastening to, a prayer formuled in the words of the 
Psalmist, “Oh, let my heart be blameless in Thy precepts, 
that I be not ashamed!”!* Thus did her melody far transcend 
that which charmed the ears of those bidden to the wedding 
feast; it was the blending together of the outcry of her heart, 
quailing at the approach of danger, with the inward accents 
of that Divine Spirit Who prays within us and pleads in our 
behalf with moanings unspeakable. 

This rapid and necessarily imperfect sketch of the life of 
this sainted heroine, to whom it was given to unite the three- 
fold aureola of virginity, of apostleship, and of martyrdom, 
with the purest glories of ancient Rome, helps us to a glimpse 
of the vast and sublime economy of the designs of God’s mercy 
to mankind. The mental gifts, the calm determination of a 
will conscious of its strength, the genius, in a word, the rugged 


14 Psalm cxviii. 80. 
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virtues which were the secret of the power that conquered and 
transformed the world, were intended and prepared by Provi- 
dence to serve in making the kingdoms of this world become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, in hastening the 
complete fulfilment of those words which are the very key-note 
of the history of human destinies, the heart-cry of the sons of 
God snatched from the grasp of the powers of darkness and 
enfranchised by the Word of Truth descended from above— 
Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat—and, we may 
add, with special reference to the barbarism which at present 
tyrannizes over the holy city in which the remains of St. Cacilia 
lie enshrined, Christus ab omni malo populum suum defendat ! 


J. MS. 
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St, Etheldreda and the Anglicans, 


AMONG the many gifted and holy persons who adorned the 
early times of English Christianity, there are few more notable 
than Etheldreda, Queen and Virgin. “La premiére et la 
plus longtemps populaire de toutes les saintes Anglaises,” as 
Montalembert justly terms her, her memory has survived in 
her own country the subversion of the religion which conse- 
crated it. Even three hundred years of Protestantism do not 
seem to have been able completely to efface her name from 
recollection in the neighbourhood which was hallowed, for 
seven years, by her life of piety and miracle, and for well-nigh 
nine hundred by her sacred and wonder-working relics. The 
romantic character of her history, her renunciation of her 
throne for the sake of Christ, her heroic chastity, the marvellous 
interpositions of divine power which guarded her purity in her 
lifetime, and evidenced her sanctity when she had gone to 
receive her imperishable crown, sufficiently explain the devotion 
to her which, existed in Catholic England. How great that 
devotion was we may still to some extent judge from a 
memorial of it which yet remains, the magnificent church 
reared “by medizval piety over her shrine. 


The shrine is no longer there. The holy relics from which | 
the noble pile derived its chief interest and special sanctity. 


in the eyes of the faithful who built it, were cast out as evil 
when the faith was lost. But the “untreasured” church still 
stands, and, of late years, has begun to put on some semblance 
of the material splendour which it bore in medizval times. 
Coloured glass, painting, carving and guilding have been largely 
employed to relieve the fusty squalor with which the preceding 
generations of its Protestant possessors were content, and the 
result, artistically judged, must be allowed to be considerable. 
Some thirty years ago Father Newman enumerated among 
the characteristics of the Anglican system— 


Vestments chucked off, lights quenched, jewels stolen, the pomp and 
circumstance of worship annihilated, a dreariness which could be felt forcing 
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itself upon the eye, the ear, the nostrils of the worshippers, a smell of dust 
and damp, not of incense, the long cathedral aisles unused, railed off, like 
the tombs (as they were) of what had been and was not." 


Since then, church restorers have been busy, At Ely as 
elsewhere, Sir Gilbert Scott and his associates have done what 
they could, which, after all, is very little. The real cause of 
the coldness and desolation of the churches of the Establish- 
ment is, in truth, far beyond the reach of their art. Religious 
Anglicans are often conscious of this, and will sometimes 
candidly own, that in the poorest and humblest Catholic 
chapel they find an influence, which is absent from the most 
magnificent of their restored cathedrals. Of course it must 
be so. The one is the dwelling-place of the Incarnate God, 
The other, at the best, is but a splendid monument. It is 
indeed saddening to see the futile efforts of so many devoted 
and zealous men to communicate an appearance of life to 
what their predecessors too effectually destroyed. Abhorring 
the principles and acts of the Reformers, they yet adhere to 
the Church of the Reformation, endeavouring by music, and 
painting, and ecclesiology to undo the irreparable past. They 
irresistibly remind us of the persons mentioned in the Gospel 
who built the sepulchres of the prophets and adorned the 
monuments of the just. Sz fwissemus in dicbus patrum 
nostorum, non essemus socit eorum, was the plea of those 
restorers; and it is very much like the language held now 
by many “ Anglo-Catholics.” 

But “Anglo-Catholics” do not constitute the whole body, nor, 
probably, even a majority of English church restorers. Media- 
valism has become the fashion, and many an Establishmentarian 
is keenly interested in the repair and embellishment of the 
ecclesiastical edifices of the ages of faith who has not the 
least sympathy with the devotion of which they were the 
outward expression. It is curious and significant that the 
spead of the church restoration movement in England is 
coincident with a very general rejection of the old standards 
of Protestant orthodoxy. Dogma is losing its hold over the 
great mass of educated men who externally conform to the 
English Establishment, and art is taking its place. Mr. Emerson 
has somewhere remarked, we think, in his Zng/ish Traits, that 
the Gospel practically accepted in the Church of England in 
these days is “By taste are ye saved;” and we fear there 

1 Essays, Crit. and His., vol. ii.y ps 443. 
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is only too much truth in the remark. The ecclesiastical 
dignitaries and territorial magnates of the kingdom, men who, 
as a rule, have very little in common with the “ Anglo-Catholic” 
section of their Community (as it is termed), and who are 
usually very shy of committing themselves to any dogmatic 
propositions, are as active in the cause of church restoration 
as the most advanced Ritualists, and, apparently, contemplate 
with much more unalloyed satisfaction the result of their labour. 

Occasionally, indeed, they are brought face to face with 
awkward questions. A church, after all, is a religious edifice, 
and its restoration must, in ordinary decorum, be taken to 
mean something more than a devotion to architecture. Then 
again, it is often associated by its dedication, or by its history, 
with some saint, and of the many perplexing questions which 
the various schools of Anglicanism have to face, one of the 
most perplexing is what “view” to take of the saints—they 
are so singularly unlike anything in the Establishment, which 
together with their relics seems to have cast out their idea. The 
“ Anglo-Catholic” of course claims a sort of occult connection 
with them, although with sad misgivings that the ecclesiastical 
system of which, let us say, Dr. Thomson, Dr. Baring, and 
Dr. Thirwall are the natural products, must differ in very 
important particulars from that which reared St. William, 
St. ‘Cuthbert, and St. David. The ‘moderate Anglican” 
treats them with frigid politeness, not to say superciliousness, 
judging of their life and doctrine by the standard of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. Broad Churchmen regard them as 
misguided, and not very amiable, enthusiasts, probably more 
or less unsettled in mind. And the Low Churchman, if he 
knows anything about them, which is not generally the case, 
finds them very dark indeed, a prey to the most deplorable 

* anti-Christian superstition. 

It was not then, we think, without reason that when towards 
the end of last year, we learnt that the dignitaries of Ely 
Cathedral proposed to keep the Feast of the Translation of 
St. Etheldreda, for the first: time since their predecessors 
profaned and destroyed her incorrupt body,” three centuries 
ago, we felt a certain amount of anxiety as to how the Saint 


® Her incorrupt hand still remains—one of the chief treasures of the Convent 
of St. Dominic, Stone, where a festival is, we believe, kept yearly in her honour, 
with rites and solemnities which she must certainly regard as far more congenial to 
her own piety than anything which lately took place at Ely. 
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would fare among them. Great preparations were reported 
to have been made for the celebration of the festival. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Tait, two dukes, and 
several other peers, Mr. Beresford-Hope, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, and many other eminent 
persons had been invited to attend, and several leading 
Anglican bishops had promised to preach sermons. Some 
mention, we felt, must be made of the Saint, and of all the 
saints in the calendar, St. Etheldreda is perhaps the most 
unsuitable for an Anglican panegyric. Even so high a Church- 
man as Dr. Hook,® we remember, could find nothing better 
to say of her than that “her fanaticism had in it a tinge of 
insanity,” and did not hesitate to pronounce magisterially 
that her inviolable purity was “a defiance of Scripture, decency, 
and common sense.” If such was the judgment of the Dean 
of Chichester, what, we tremblingly asked ourselves, would 
be that of “the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Tait” ? 
We experienced, therefore, a feeling of relief when the 
accounts of the festival, which were given at the time by the 
London newspapers, led us to think that the Saint had been 
to a great extent ignored. The festival was announced as 
being in commemoration of the “twelve-hundredth anniversary” 
of her “foundation,” but the most salient incidents appeared 
to be “entertainments to the College tradesmen,” and others, 
an “organ recital,” a “tour of the Cathedral with address by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, architect,” and a “reception at the palace, 
by the Bishop of Ely and Mrs. Browne.” So that after all, 
and on the whole, we thought we might congratulate ourselves 
that the Saint had escaped better than we could have ventured 
to hope, and that the singular “commemoration” with which 
her name had been coupled would soon be forgotten. We 
find, however, that the principal actors in it are not willing 
to allow “envious oblivion” to take possession of it, and have 
deemed it worth while to publish as a record of it a volume 
of which a copy‘ lies before us, It is a handsome and copiously 
illustrated book, and has had the advantage of the editorial 
supervision of that very learned and distinguished person, 
Dr. Merivale, the Dean of Ely. It consists of the various 


3 Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. i., p. 150. 
4 Summary of Proceedings with Sermons and Addresses at the Bissexcentenary 


Festival of St. Etheldreda, at Ely, 1873. By Charles Merivale, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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sermons, speeches, and addresses of one kind and another 
delivered on the occasion, with an Introduction and con- 
necting narrative. The most considerable persons whose 
discourses, homiletic or post-prandial, are thus recorded are 
Archbishop Tait, Bishop Browne, Bishop Magee, Canon 
Kingsley, and Dr. Merivale himself, all of whom, we suppose, 
may be considered to be representatives of various schools 
of Anglicanism. There is, however, with one exception, little 
in their utterances which calls for remark. Dean Merivale’s 
address, indeed, is curious. Like the Prophet Balaam, he 
sets out with maledictory intentions, but after saying a few 
hard things about monastic life and the history of St. Etheldreda, 
which, we suppose, in his position could hardly be helped, he 
frankly confesses that it is questionable whether “we who call 
ourselves Christians in this enlightened age, can show so much 
of godly love and fear, so much of self-restraint and moral 
discipline,” as the ancient monks of Ely. Dr. Merivale, although 
an eminent historian, is not a prophet, and, we suppose, may here 
fairly be considered to make as near an approach to blessing 
the people of God as can reasonably be expected from him. 
Bishop Magee’s sermon on the resuscitation of a dead man 
by contact with the bones of Elisha, we have read with very 
great pleasure. It is, in many respects, a masterly vindication 
of the honour due to the saints and of the perpetual presence 
of Christ with His Church, and although not, of course, 
couched in the language which a Catholic would employ, 
contains little to which we are disposed to take exception. 
But we cannot help thinking that the gifted orator’s eloquent 
words must have sounded strangely in the desecrated cathedral 
in which they were spoken. 

The most notable contribution to the volume before us is, 
however, a sermon by Bishop Browne, on the text 7 es Petrus, 
on which he bases the astounding theorem, that the present 
Protestant Establishment is— 

The same Church as it was fifteen hundred years ago, . . . when British 
prelates ministered to a British people, when Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great, lived in Great Britain ; the same as when Augustine 
restored the Church; ... the same as when Etheldreda founded Ely ; as 


when Hugo de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, founded the first College in 
Cambridge—one in foundation, one in faith, one in labour, and one in hope. 


Bishop Browne is said, by the Ritualistic organs of his 
Communion, to be one of the few Anglican prelates versed 
VOL, II. (NEW SERIES). G 
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in theology. Probably his theological learning convinced 
him of the hopelessness of attempting to prove the bold 
proposition he advances. At all events, he did not attempt 
to do so. His hearers were asked to receive it upon his ise 
dixit, and probably many of them went away with the full 
conviction that the co-religionists of St. Helena, St. Augustine, 
St. Etheldreda, and Hugh de Balsham were good Protestants 
of the Anglican type. We do not wish to write a harsh 
word of Bishop Browne, but we must say that it would 
have been more ingenuous if he had told his hearers a few 
simple facts, of which the vast majority of them could have 
had no knowledge, and which might have enabled them to 
judge for themselves of the weight due to his assertion. If, 
for example, he had mentioned that the great achievement 
of St. Helena’s life was the discovery of the Church’s most 
precious relic—the true Cross; that St. Augustine was a 
Roman monk, sent by Pope Gregory the Great as the head 
of the old Catholic hierarchy of England, just as Cardinal 
Wiseman was sent by Pope Pius the Ninth on its restora- 
tion ; that St. Etheldreda was a Benedictine nun, in all things 
directed by the “ Ultramontane’”® St. Wilfrid; that Hugh de 
Balsham was consecrated Bishop of Ely by Pope Alexander 
the Fourth, to whom he had appealed for support against 
King Henry the Third’s opposition to his election—it would 
have been fairer to the unlearned congregation he addressed. 
It would have displayed more candour, too, if he had told 
them, what he must undoubtedly know, that almost the only 
information we possess regarding the ancient British Christians 
is that they honoured relics, venerated the tombs of the 
martyrs, practised the culius of the saints, held monks and 
anchorets in the highest esteem, and were in full communion 
with the Catholics of the Continent; and that to English 
Christians, whether of the fourth century, or the seventh, or 
the thirteenth, the religious practices of the Establishment, 
of which he is a dignitary, would appear utterly strange and 
unintelligible, and its Thirty-Nine Articles heretical and 
blasphemous. 

Again, it is difficult to believe in the dona fides of a pro- 
fessed theologian who, in language which seems to us to 
insinuate more than perhaps it actually expresses, charges 


* We use, without hesitation, the modern epithet, which most correctly 
describes this great prelate. 
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the Catholic Church with placing “the worship of the Virgin 
Mother beside the worship of her Eternal Son,” although 
Bishop Browne must have been fully aware that the highest 
honour given to Mary falls zufinitely short of that offered to 
Jesus; or who stoops to such Exeter Hall claptrap as 
that the Catholic Church assigns “to a man-God the infalli- 
bility which is the incommunicable attribute of the God- 
Man;” and that “it is as capable of disproof that Peter 
was Bishop of Rome as that Trojan Brutus was King of 
England.” It is curious and significant that the degradation 
of human nature, whether by the Calvinistic dogma of its 
total ruin, or by the negation of the plenitude of grace bestowed 
upon her who is its “solitary boast,” or by the denial of its 
possession of an organ of religious truth, is an unfailing note 
of Protestantism. 

But there is a still more wonderful passage in Dr. Browne’s 
discourse, on which we must say a word before we bring this 
article to a close. Borrowing, apparently, from the parable 
of the prodigal son, he compares the career of the Anglican 
Establishment to that of a youth “brought by pious parents” 
to the baptismal font, growing up “in faith, innocence, and 
purity; watched by a mother’s love and guarded by a 
mother’s prayer,’ but by and bye losing the “first blush of 
innocence,” and contracting “a look of conscious sin,” and 
then going to a foreign land where, mingling “with men 
whom he trusted,” he is “wronged and robbed by them, 
robbed of worldly wealth, robbed of treasure far beyond all 
the wealth of this world.” 


Have you looked further [Dr. Browne continues] on a new scene in his 
history, and watched the tears of penitence steal down his cheeks, and heard 
the prayer for pardon go up to heaven? And then have you followed his 
after life of humble, subdued, calm, watchful piety ; a mother’s prayer still 
following him, the angels of God still watching over him, the Spirit of God 
again dwelling in him, the Son of God claiming him for Himself? You may 
call him then an altered man, a reformed man, perhaps a new man, but you 
will not doubt he is still the same man. If another should come, one from a 
foreign land, one who had early known him, and perhaps had been brought 
up with him, it may be in youthful days had helped him and even saved 
him, but afterwards had led him away by strange theories and stranger 
practices ; and if such a man were to claim to be the owner of his inheritance, 
to hold all his possessions—all his influence and privileges, because the 
rightful heir had recanted the errors and repented the sins of his youth, 
whilst he, the claimant[!], had kept his unchanged and unrepented of, would 
any one listen to the claim and doubt the identity of him who had been the 
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bright boy, the wandering youth, the returned and restored and reformed 
man? Yet this is precisely the argument against the identity of the Church 
of England at this day with the Church of Britain, of Augustine, of 
Etheldreda, of Anselm, of Hugh de Balsham. 


It is perhaps the wildest and most astounding allegory on 
which an Anglican bishop has ever ventured, and we confess 
we should like to have an opportunity of cross-examining 
Dr. Browne upon it a little. Thus one would wish to know 
in what historical era we are to find the primitive Anglican 
Communion, symbolized by the boy “growing up in faith, 
innocence, and purity”? The evidence® which has come down 
to us regarding the condition of the ancient British Christians 
is, that although no exception could be taken to their faith 
by the Roman missionaries, who, as Dr. Browne says “restored ” 
their Church, they were anything but “innocent and pure,” being 
addicted to many detestable vices. And who are the robbers 
in a foreign land? Pope St. Gregory the Great, the Apostle 
of England, and his monks, who undertook both the conversion 
of the Pagan English, and the reform of the *barbarous and 
degraded British Christians? or the great ecclesiastics who, after 
the Norman Conquest, not only reared the magnificent fanes 
of prayer which still remain in this country, but built up the 
impaired spiritual temple, under the protection and blessing of 
the Holy See? Then again, are we to connect the “tears of 
penitence” and the “prayer for pardon” with the Protestant 
Reformation? We certainly do not remember that Henry 
the Eighth, Cranmer, Barlow, and their associates, whether 
“glorious Reformers,’ as one party in the Establishment 
designates them, or “utterly unredeemed villains,” as another 
prefers to term them, have ever been described as addicted 
either to works of penance or practices of devotion. And what 
are we to make of the after life of “humble, subdued, calm, 
watchful piety”? The Protestant Establishment, since it was 
finally settled upon its present basis (Catholicism having been 
finally disposed of, as was supposed, by “the rack, the gibbet, 
the knife, and the caldron”), has indeed been “subdued and 
calm”—‘“the best behaved of Churches, which meddles with 
nobody,” as Mr. Carlyle describes it—but we never before heard 
humility and watchful piety claimed for it. 


§ Stubbs and Haddan, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland, vol. Ps 44: 
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We confess we do not know what Dr. Browne means by the 
“mother’s prayer” which he introduces. Probably, it is a mere 
rhetorical flourish with no meaning. We will give it one. We 
gladly admit that the prayers of the great Mother, “given us 
by divine appointment from the Cross,” ever arise for the many 
millions from whom the Establishment hides her intercessory 
office. We rejoice to believe that the holy angels guardian of 
whom it has never told them, watch over them, that the 
Blessed Spirit, which sanctifies even heretical baptism, is not 
withheld from them, that the Son of God does indeed claim 
them as the sheep whom He has ransomed, and is daily 
bringing them in ever increasing numbers into the One Fold. 
But we must pass on to the very curious concluding sentence of 
the extract we have made. St. Augustine and St. Etheldreda, 
St. Anselm and Hugh de Balsham, are apparently brought 
forward as specimens of Anglicanism, bereft of its “first blush 
of innocence,” and wearing “a look of conscious sin,” of 
Anglicanism prior to its period of conversion, its time of 
penitence and prayer, with whom, we suppose, the present 
Anglican prelates, and let us say—as nuns are unknown to the 
Establishment—their wives, may be advantageously compared 
as types of the recantant and repentant Communion. If there 
is an appearance of burlesque in what we are writing, we do not 
in the least intend it, and cannot help it. It is Dr. Browne who 
forces the comparison upon us. “The identity of the Church 
of England of this day with the Church of Augustine, of 
Etheldreda, of Anselm, of Hugh de Balsham”! It admits of 
a very simple test, the application of which in no small degree 
helped one of the keenest and clearest of living thinkers into 
the Catholic Church. Borrowing from his words,’ we may say, 
Surely, did St. Augustine, St. Etheldreda, St. Anselm, and 
Hugh de Balsham, come suddenly to life, it cannot be doubted 
what Communion they would recognize for their own, that 
they would turn from many a high aisle and solemn cloister, 
now in the possession of Dr. Browne's co-religionists, and ask 
where Mass was said? In Ely, alas, once so great a centre of 
Catholic life, they would ask in vain ! 

And here we gladly take our leave of the volume in which 
the history of the proceedings of this “Bissexcentenary Festival” 
is recorded. Wheatley, the High Church Ritualist of the last 
century, in his Rational Illustration of the Book of Common 


7 Newman’s Anglican Difficulties, p. 321 ; and Zssays on Development, p. 138. 
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Prayer, observes, that the “Popish holidays”* which appear 
in that compilation were inserted in it, “ not with any regard of 
their being kept holy by the Church,” but on account of “our 
courts of justice, which usually make their returns upon those 
days,” or for the sake of “tradesmen who are wont to celebrate 
their tutelar saint upon them,” or by reason of “wakes and 
fairs,” associated with them. These “ Popish saints,” he further 
remarks, were “oftentimes none of the best characters,’ and 
their histories, although “ superstitiously believed” by “ blind 
Romanists,” are frequently “feigned or fabulous.” Wheatley’s 
language is not complimentary to the “ Popish saints ” whom he 
encounters in his Rational [llustration, but, to our mind, his 
open hostility is less offensive than the singular method of 
honouring them adopted by the Protestant Church restorers of 


this age. 
W. S. L. 
§ Bohn’s Edition, p. 53. 
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Siv Amias Poulet and Mary Queen of Scots. 


PART THE FIRST. 


A WRITER in the Quarterly Review for April, 1870, in a notice 
on the last four volumes of Mr. Froude’s Queen Elizabeth, 
remarks, that “so large a literature has sprung round the 
story of Mary Stuart, that until quite lately it has been 
popularly supposed that the subject had been thoroughly 
worked out. Experts knew better.” The truth of this remark 
is amply borne out by the profusion with which books on the 
well worn theme of Mary’s mournful history continue to stream 
from the press, each in its turn contributing something to show 
that the depths of the tragedy have not yet been fully 
fathomed, and to encourage the hope that the problem of her 
life and death may not prove to be after all insoluble. The 
year 1869 produced not only Mr. Froude’s fierce assault on 
the Scottish Queen, but also two strong manifestations in her 
favour ; one being M. Jules Gauthier’s Histoire de Marie Stuart, 
the other, Mr. Hosack’s Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers. 
The latter book is in many respects the most remarkable 
work that has appeared on the subject, and it must be a 
matter of great satisfaction to all historical students to know 
that a continuation of Mr. Hosack’s labours, dealing, we 
presume, with the latter part of Mary’s life, will soon be in 
their hands. 

In addition to these works, Mr. Meline has addressed 
himself to the exposure of Mr. Froude’s inaccuracies, a task 
which must have been a very congenial one, if we may judge 
from the trenchant, though perhaps somewhat sensational, 
style in which he has executed it. Mr. Meline’s book has 
been followed by the recently published work of M. Petit, 
the History of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. This book is 
said to have been written by M. Petit under the auspices of 
the Empress Eugénie, and was left by its author in manuscript 
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at his death. Its publication in French was no doubt prevented 
by the collapse of the Empire, and, in consequence, it makes 
its first appearance through the press in an English translation 
by M. Charles de Flandre. This work is a continuous history 
of Mary’s life, from its brilliant morning, through its long 
sombre day, to its final scene under the clouds of Fotheringay. 
Some disputations are added to the narrative, which, though 
not presenting any new documents of much importance, are 
yet useful as bringing such information as was available to 
the writer to bear in a condensed form on the points on which 
he treats. 

It is a pleasure to us to be able to announce the speedy 
appearance of a still further contribution to the cause of 
historical truth by Father Morris, S.J., whose previous efforts 
in the same field are already known and appreciated by the 
literary world. Father Morris having kindly placed the sheets 
of his new work in our hands, we can thus beforehand give 
some account of its contents to our readers. The subject of 
Father Morris’ book is Sir Amias Poulet, Keeper of Mary 
Queen of Scots—Mary’s last keeper in fact, under whom her 
tried head found “repose upon the block.” 

Sir Amias Paulet, or as Father Morris prefers to write it, 
Poulet, following Sir Amias’ own signature in his letters, 
succeeded Sir Ralph Sadler as Mary’s keeper on the 17th of 
April, 1585. Poulet, from whom the present Earl Poulett is 
descended, was the head of a family seated at Hinton St. 
George, in Somersetshire, of which the Marquises of Winchester, 
afterwards Dukes of Bolton, were a younger branch. The 
spelling of the surname of the family would seem to have 
been singularly unsettled, for it is represented, or was recently 
represented, in three different modes in our own day, the 
earl, the direct descendant of Sir Amias, spelling his name 
Poulett ; the Marquis of Winchester, Paulet; while the imme- 
diate predecessor of the Duke of Cleveland had, when a 
commoner, assumed the name of Powlett, as heir to the Duke 
of Bolton. 

The new keeper was an adherent of Leicester, a rigid 
Puritan, and, to judge from his letters, a man of sour and 
uncultivated manners, as was common with the sincere followers 
of that unlovely form of religion.. No wonder that Mary’s 
suspicions were aroused, and that she conceived a_ natural 
antipathy to him—an antipathy that he never took the slightest 
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care to remove—from the first moment that she set eyes upon 
him in the gloomy and wretched apartments at Tutbury. 
For well-nigh two years the Scottish Queen had to endure 
the rudeness and unmanly persecutions of this grim guardian, 
till death released her from his grasp, February 8, 1589. Her 
keeper did not long survive her. He died September 26, 1588. 

The letters of Sir Amias Poulet during his charge over 
Mary form the staple of Father Morris’ book. But on this 
point it will be best to let him speak for himself. 


A very large number of the letters of Sir Amias Poulet are in existence. 
A volume of his letter-book, containing his letters when Ambassador in 
France, the first dated from Tours, May 26, 1577, and the last from Paris, 
January 10, 157%, is in the Bodleian Library. It was edited, in 1866, for the 
Roxburghe Club by Mr. Ogle. 

The continuation of this letter-book, beginning January 12, 1573, and 
ending August 26, 1578, was kindly placed in the hands of the present Editor, 
by Dr. Blackett, of 28, Green Street, London. It has, together with those 
next to be mentioned, become by purchase the property of the Bodleian 
Library. 

Together with this, were three portions of a still more valuable letter- 
book, in which were entered copies of such letters, written by Poulet, when 
keeper of the Queen of Scots, as might meet the eye of his secretary. 

In the Public Record Office there are preserved the originals of more 
than one hundred letters addressed by him to Sir Francis Walsingham 
during that period. At a glance it is plain that many of the later letters of 
this series are missing, and that they were purposely withdrawn from the 
collection by the significant erasure of the item, “A bundle of letters from 
Sir Amias Poulett, succeeding to Sir Ralph Sadler, 1585 to 1586, in a note of 
papers concerning the Queen of Scotland.” The portion of the letter-book 
for the use of which the Editor is indebted to Dr. Blackett, contains more 
than fifty letters written by Sir Amias Poulet at that most interesting period, 
the originals of which are not to be found in the Public Record Office. All 
these are here printed at length, transcribed in everything but the spelling, 
from the letter-book. The State Papers have long been accessible to the 
students of history ; they are therefore only used in the following pages 
sufficiently to link together and render intelligible the historical material now 
first published. 


From this statement, it is plain that the interest of Father 
Morris’ book centres very much in the newly-discovered and 
hitherto unpublished letters of Sir Amias Poulet during the 
time that he was keeper of Queen Mary. But Father Morris 
has greatly enhanced that interest by the skilful way in which 
he has illustrated the bearing of these new-found historical 
materials, and shown their value in relation to the speculations 
of recent writers by a copious reference to the State Papers 
already accessible to the public. It is needless to say that 
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Mr. Froude does not escape unscathed from the process. But 
that is only an additional proof of what the world knows 
already, that Mr. Froude is by no means a candid or accurate 
historian. 

The times were evil enough with Mary Stuart, when she 
passed under the care of Sir Amias Poulet, without the super- 
added bitterness that he brought along with him. The Scottish 
Queen had been removed to Tutbury at the beginning of the 
year. The miseries and horrors of that residence at Tutbury 
have been too often enlarged upon to require description here. 
Her eyes were regaled by the spectacle of the pendant body 
of poor Rowland Kitchyn dangling from the turret in front of 
her windows, after they had day by day rested on his struggles, 
as he was dragged across the courtyard to hear the Protestant 
service, which he attended only under violent compulsion ; her 
nostrils offended by the impure stenches exhaling from the 
foul drains, her sensitive frame exposed to the searching drafts 
that swept through the lath and plaster dwelling in which she 
was immured, entirely without the protection of curtains and 
hangings. Such had been the comforts afforded to the tortured 
mind and crippled body of the Queen of Scotland, the Dowager 
Queen of France, by the new abode to which she had been 
transported. And her political prospects were only too well 
in keeping with these gloomy surroundings. After a period 
of indecision, or rather of unworthy chaffering on the part of 
her son, she had finally been abandoned by him. LEarly in 
1584, James had written to the Pope professing Catholic senti- 
ments, and had declared his intention of delivering his mother 
and cooperating with the Duke of Guise in his project of an 
invasion of England. The English Ministers became seriously 
alarmed. James. must be bought off at any price; and after 
a series of negotiations, conducted by the traitor Gray, bought 
off he was at the price of a dozen bloodhounds, an annual 
pension of five thousand pounds, and vague promises of 
succession to the English crown. Mary was thus left 
powerless in the hands of Elizabeth, who used her advantage 
by tormenting her victim with evasions and prevarications 
when appealed to for liberty, and by increasing the rigour of 
her imprisonment. 

Sir Amias Poulet was the willing instrument in enforcing, 
with a severity that showed how congenial the employment 
was to him, the new prison regulations of the unhappy Queen. 
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Poulet lost no time in showing the spirit in which he intended 
to carry out the instructions with which he had been furnished. 
This appears from a long letter dated from Tutbury, April 27, 
1585, and addressed to Walsingham, in which Poulet defends 
himself with reference to certain “rigours” that have been 
complained of by Mary's officers, These rigours were four in 
number. First, Sharp, Mary’s coachman, had been restrained 
from exercising his horses without leave and having some of 
Poulet’s servants to accompany him. The second was the 
removal of a cloth of Estate “bearing the arms of Scotland in 
the midst, and the same quartered with the arms of Lorraine 
of every side,” which had been placed in a large chamber that 
had been intended for Mary's ordinary use as a dining-room, 
but which, on account of her seldom leaving her bed-room on 
account of ill health, was usually occupied by the keeper at 
dinner and supper time. Mary naturally objected to this removal 
as an indication of a desire to diminish her Estate. The third 
rigour was a restriction of the Queen’s retinue from walking 
upon the castle walls, where they overlooked the gate and. 
ward, and took a full view of all comers and goers. The 
fourth was the separation of Mary’s coachman from the keeper’s 
servants, with whom he had hitherto been accustomed to dine 
and sup. These proceedings on the part of Poulet were doubt- 
less in accordance with the spirit of Walsingham’s instructions, 
and it was not long before he gave effect to another precaution 
that had been especially prescribed in Walsingham’s own hand- 
writing. This new regulation is worth noticing, if for no other 
reason, at least as an evidence of that power of winning 
attractiveness that Mary’s personal presence seems to have 
carried with it in every stage of her career. It is as follows: 
“You shall order that she shall not, in taking the air, pass 
through any towns, nor suffer the people to be in the way 
where she shall pass, appointing some always to go before to 
make them to withdraw themselves, for that heretofore, under 
colour of giving of alms and other extraordinary courses used 
by her, she hath won the hearts of the people that habit about 
those places where she hath hithertofore been.” 

Mr. Froude gives Mary credit for bringing her fascinations 
to bear upon the sour Puritan into whose hands she had fallen. 
“Notwithstanding his forbidding creed, Mary Stuart tried her 
enchantments upon him.” “She hinted,” he says, “ by the advice 
of Morgan, that if ever she came to the crown, ‘he might have 
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another manner of assurance of that island (Jersey) than ever 
was given to an English subject.’”! Why Mary should be 
blamed for trying to better her own position by such an offer 
we do not quite see; but in point of fact, as Father Morris 
tells us, such an offer was never made. Such words were 
never uttered, as Poulet’s letters plainly show. But according 
to Mr. Froude, this offer was made by Mary to Poulet “by the 
advice of Morgan.” Now, unfortunately for Mr. Froude, we 
know from Mary herself that Morgan’s letter in which the 
advice was contained had not reached her at that time. This 
letter formed one of a packet of eight that she received just 
a twelvemonth afterwards. “Her enchantments” were tried 
on Poulet in 1585, and the letter that contained the advice on 
which, according to Mr. Froude, she acted, reached her at 
Chartley in April, 1586. Father Morris gives Morgan’s letter 
in full, and it is interesting in other respects.” 

The newly discovered letter-book opens in the midst of a 
letter to Walsingham. Father Morris assigns May 28, 1585, as 
the probable date of the fragment, on which day Poulet wrote 
a letter to Lord Burghley.» The fragment is interesting 
throughout, but we only notice one or two passages that give 
an insight into Poulet’s character and bearing. Thus he 
expresses a holy horror of prayer-books, though whether on 
account of their contents, or because they might be turned 
into means of secret communication, he does not inform us. 
“In one of these letters, mention was made of a book of 
prayers sent to this Queen from one belonging to the Scottish 
Ambassador in France. I asked Nau for this book. He 
answered that it was delivered in Mr. Somer’s time, and that 
Mr. Somer had seen it. These books are dangerous.”* Then 
the question of Mary’s almsgiving occurs. “I hear that the 
Ambassador of France is required to make complaint to her 
Majesty in the behalf of this Queen, that she is restrained 
to give her alms; wherein the-abuse has been so great in 
times past, as, if I were not warranted by mine instructions, 
I could do no less in reason and judgment than to redress 
it. The distributor of this alms is one that beareth the name 
to be reader unto this Queen, but I am much deceived if he 
be not a massing priest. His meaning was to have gone from 
house to house as in time past, and to have bestowed the 
alms by discretion. Their alms are very liberal, which will 

1 xi., p. 376. P. 19, 3 24. OP. 
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easily win the hearts of this poor people, if, rather, they be 
not won already.”® 

The letter to Burghley, May, 28, 1585, is chiefly interesting 
because in it we have the first mention of the Burton brewer, 
who was one of the: chief instruments in Mary’s betrayal, and 
who had been placed in the house of Lord Paget at Burton 
with a view, even then very probably, to the dirty work in 
which he was subsequently engaged. 

As a further manifestation of the spirit with which Poulet 
was animated towards Mary, the following extract from a 
letter to Walsingham, of the date July 5, 1585, is worthy of 
special notice. “Whereas it has pleased her Majesty to 
commit unto me the charge, as well as of the safe keeping of 
this Queen, as of the restraining of her, and such as attend 
upon her, from the secret conveyance of letters and other like 
practices, and for my better instruction and direction in that 
behalf, hath delivered unto me certain articles, commanding 
me to have a special care to see the same duly put in execution 
touching the safety and forthcoming of this Queen's person, 
I will never ask pardon if she depart out of my hands by any 
treacherous sleight or cunning device, because I must confess 
that the same cannot come to pass without some gross negli- 
gence, or rather traitorous carelessness; and if I shall be 
assaulted with force at home or abroad, as I will not be 
beholden to traitors for my life, whereof I make little account 
in respect of my allegiance to the Queen, my sovereign, so 
I will be assured, by the grace of God, that she shall die 
before me, so as I doubt not to perform this first point, and 
(as I may say) the substance of my charge, to the full 
discharge of my duty.”® As Father Morris remarks, this 
is not the first time that the threat of killing Mary in 
case of rescue. being attempted, was uttered by her keepers, 
Lord Shrewsbury had said the same, and Somer, when 
defending Sir Ralph Sadler for having permitted her to 
go out hawking, said that “if any danger had been offered 
or doubts suspected, this Queen’s body should have tasted 
gall.” 

This same letter to Walsingham gives some amusing 
incidents of the sneaking precautions the doughty Sir Amias 
was constrained to have recourse to, in regulating the lives of 
Mary’s laundresses and lower domestics, and their intercourse 
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with the rest of her household, to prevent any contraband 
communications from penetrating into the castle. 

The following epistle, contained in a letter to Walsingham, 
dated July 14, 1585, about the priest, Du Préau, “alias Sir 
John,” as Poulet calls him, is amusing enough, while it serves 
at the same to show the rudeness of Poulet’s bearing in so 
small a matter, simply because it happened to trench upon 
his own narrow prejudices. Mary had a favourite greyhound 
which she was desirous to see run at a deer, and in the 
arrangements for gratifying this wish, Du Préau was expressly 
excluded by Sir Amias from forming one of the party. The 
Queen complained of this, and “said she could not like that 
a servant should be forbidden to attend on her. I answered 
that all her gentlemen waited on her, and that I did not take 
Du Préau to be of that number. I must be attended, saith 
she, by others than gentlemen. So you have madam, quoth 
I, one to carry your cloak, and if you will have more, I will 
not let it. She said, she did not like to be commanded in 
that sort.” The special ground of Poulet’s objection to 
Du Préau comes out in the course of the discussion character- 
istically enough. “I told her when she taketh the air in the 
meadows, he should be permitted to wait on her, but the town 
of Tutbury should not hold him and me together.” The hard 
Puritan could not brook that the poor priest should come 
between the wind and his nobility, for “this man hath been 
accustomed to distribute the alms of this Queen, and by that 
means is so well known in Tutbury town, as when he appeareth 
all the people resort unto him, because they have tasted of 
his liberality.”? 

The poor Queen was not long in a condition to enjoy the 
open air, even under the rigid conditions to which she had been 
-subjected. In a letter addressed to Walsingham, July 17, 1585, 
Poulet reports her complaints with reference to the two wretched 
little rooms in which she was lodged. “This Queen hath 
made no mention at all of removing these six weeks or more, 
until yesterday late in the evening, having sent for me to 
tell me that her packet was ready; she complained of the 
coldness of her chamber, being subject to the wind in many 
places by reason the walls were not of stone, which she prayed 
to have amended, and to that purpose to be removed by the 
space of six weeks.” No wonder, then, that on August 18, 
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1585, Poulet commences a long letter to Walsingham, with the 
statement that “this Queen being grieved in one of her legs, 
and having kept her bed a day or two, prayed me to come 
to her on the 8th of this present, and then asked what I 
thought of her removal.” Mary’s proposal of a change of 
residence was received with little favour, notwithstanding her 
pathetic appeal, that “it stood her upon for the preservation 
of her health to be removed from hence, her body being reduced 
to that weakness as, although the open air abroad did not 
offend her, yet she could not endure the least air in her chamber, 
whereunto she was much subject where she is now lodged, 
by reason of the thinness of the walls. I told her that, 
besides that might be done by carpenters and other artificers, 
she was now provided of double hangings for her chamber, 
which I thought might suffice to defend the cold air.” And 
yet he admits in the course of the same letter, the injury her 
health has received from her residence in Tutbury. “She hath 
been heretofore (as I hear) free from all grief during the 
summer season, but it seemeth that this humour hath possessed 
her, and that there is little hope that she shall recover her 
limbs hereafter.” On the next day, Poulet again writes to 
Walsingham, forwarding a packet of letters from Mary, 
amongst which was one to Elizabeth in reply to one that 
Mary had just received from the English Queen, the last she 
was to receive from Elizabeth until she was bidden by her 
to plead for her life before the Commissioners at Fotheringhay. 
It is touching to know the little gleam of comfort and hope 
that Elizabeth’s letter brought to the poor prisoner. Writing 
to the French Ambassador, De Mauvissi¢re, Mary says— 
“Depuis mes encloses j'ay receu des lettres de la Royne 
d’Angleterre, madame ma bonne sceur, plaines de tant de 
courtoisies et démonstration de bonne volonté qu'il fault que 
je vous dye n’avoir, il y’ a quatre moys, ressenty plus de conso- 
lation en tous mes maulx, tant d’esprit que du corps, que j’ay 
faict par ceste souvenance qu'il m’apparoist qu'elle ha de moy 
et de mon estat par deca.” Mary was rejoicing under the very 
shadow of the network, so satanically woven by Walsingham 
and his mistress, that was soon to envelope and bring her to 
the block. 

Father Morris’ first letter-book ends with a letter to Burghley 
dated August 19, 1585. It bears chiefly on the question of 
Mary’s removal from Tutbury, and states how the matter then 
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actually stood as far as Mary and Poulet were concerned. “I 
have gone so far with this Queen and with Nau, that I can 
assure your lordship they do not look to be removed at this 
time, although this Queen desireth it earnestly by her letters 
to her Majesty and to the French Ambassador.” We know, 
however, that notwithstanding this announcement the question 
of removal was soon again under discussion, and that after 
some hesitation between Tixall and Chartley, the latter, a house 
belonging to the Earl of Essex, was finally fixed upon as the 
place of Mary’s new abode. From the “heads of a letter unto 
Sir Amyas Poulet,’ amongst the State Papers, it would seem 
that Chartley was first suggested by Walsingham, for Poulet 
replied on the 23rd of September to Walsingham’s letter of 
the 13th. In this letter he reports favourably of Chartley, 
and gives some of the grounds which no doubt weighed with 
him very considerably. “The water which environeth this 
house is of such depth as may stand instead of a strong wall, 
saving that it is narrow in some places, and therefore must 
be the better watched.” “One commodity, sufficient in itself 
to recompense many incommodities,’ he found at Chartley, 
“ which is, that by reason of the abundance of water adjoining 
this house, this Queen’s laundresses may be lodged and do 
all their business within the gates, whereof I am the more glad, 
because, having done my best endeavour to procure some 
faithful women out of Somersetshire, I can find none that 
will be entreated to come so far.” One reason alleged against 
Tixall is especially worthy of notice. While acknowledging 
the fitness of Tixall for Mary’s residence, Poulet supports 
Sir Walter Aston’s entreaty that Mary may not be taken 
there, as “it will not stand with her Majesty’s service to over- 
throw such a household as Sir Walter’s is in this infected shire, 
as the world goeth at this present.” He then states that “Sir 
Walter Aston saith that he hath upon the point of a hundred 
persons uprising and downlying in his house.” This is not the 
first time that Poulet expresses his apprehensions with reference 
to the disaffection of Staffordshire to Elizabeth’s rule. In a 
letter to Walsingham dated August 8, 1585, while speaking 
of Cavendish’s house, which was then under consideration as 
a possible temporary residence for Mary while Tutbury was 
under repair, Sir Amias says—“ One thing I may add, that 
this country is so ill affected (a thing not unknown to you), 
as I think no man of judgment would willingly take the charge 
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of this Queen in any house in this shire out of this castle.” 
And no doubt this is a fair index of the feeling of the 
rest of the Catholics of England who, though amounting, as 
Mr. Froude admits, to three-quarters of the nation, were 
crushed down by the grinding tyranny of the Protestant 
minority, and bleeding at every pore under the iniquitous 
exactions of the Government. The house of Mr. Gifford, a 
gentleman of large property in the county, and himself a 
confessor of the faith, though unhappily the father of the 
wretched traitor, who was Walsingham’s chief instrument in 
Mary’s assassination, had also been examined and reported 
on; but it was “not of sufficient strength for so weighty a 
charge.” 

The transfer to Chartley did not take place till December 
24, 1585. Some delay in the removal had been caused by the 
proposal to send Mary to Dudley Castle, but Chartley was 
finally decided on, and the poor victim was inclosed in the 
cage which was to prove fatal to her. The bars of the cage 
are soon made to press in upon her, and she is brought to 
realize most sensibly her position of utter helplessness and 
isolation. In his letter of September 23, above quoted, Poulet 
writes to Walsingham—“ Following your direction I signified 
to this Queen her Majesty’s pleasure touching her packets 
coming from hence, and to be sent hereafter into France, to 
be directed unto you, and not to the new French Ambassador, 
and that order was given that such letters as the Bishop of 
Glasgow should send out of France should be delivered unto 
her Majesty's Ambassador here.” He proceeds to record poor 
Mary’s passionate though useless reclamations, and it is touch- 
ing to see how her prophetic spirit unconsciously throws out 
a presentiment of her coming doom. “I can hardly express 
unto you by writing how much she was moved with this 
message, and will forbear to utter the greater part of her 
angry speeches, because you have been accustomed unto them, 
so as I should trouble you with vain repetitions. She saith 
that the like was in question long sithence in Mauvissi¢re’s 
time, but took not his effect until now, when you above think 
that you cannot have so good intelligence with this Ambassador 
as you had with Mauvissiére. Her letters must be showed by 
you, as in time past, to her enemies, the Countess of Shrewsbury 
and others. She would not be separated from her union with 
the King of France; he was her ally, and she was under his 
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protection. His Ambassador was specially appointed to have 
care of her, and that she knew he would not like to hear that 
she might not use his Ministers as heretofore. She doubted 
not but that France, Spain, and other countries would have 
a care of her. She might see plainly that her destruction 
was sought, and that her life shall be taken from her one 
of these days, and then it shall be said that she was sickly, 
and that she died of some sickness.” Poulet closes his letter 
with an intimation of the wretched state of Mary’s health, 
concerning which there is not a word of kindly sympathy, 
but rather no small indication of the satisfaction it affords him 
on the score of the diminution of trouble devolving on himself. 
“ The indisposition of this Queen’s body, and the great infirmity 
of her legs, which is so desperate as herself doth not hope any 
recovery, is no small advantage to her keeper, who shall not 
need to stand in great fear of her running away, if he can 
foresee that she be not taken from him ‘by force.” It affords 
some little compensation to hear him say in a postscript—“I 
had some feeling of my gout at the very instant of my going 
to Chartley.” 

Provision having thus been made that all letters coming 
to Mary from abroad should pass through Walsingham’s hands, 
care was taken that no other means of communication should 
be left open to her. In reply to a statement of Walsingham’s, 
that he knew that “this Queen hath not as yet gotten any 
secret means for the conveyance of her bye packets,” Poulet 
wrote from Tutbury, October 16, 1585, to assure him that all 
open means are clearly taken away, but that “she may by 
her laundresses convey what she will.” And again in a letter 
written from Chartley, on January 10, 1585 (O.S.), Poulet 
repeats, “I have advertised heretofore that this Queen’s laun- 
dresses had great liberty to do what mischief they would at 
Tutbury, being lodged out of the castle and out of the danger 
of the watch and ward, so as they might carry and receive 
all things at their own pleasure.” As a matter of fact, Mary 
did not make use of this means of secret correspondence at 
Tutbury ; but whatever chance it afforded of communication 
with her friends at Tutbury, was entirely extinguished, at 
Chartley—“ I can say no more touching Tutbury, but of this 
house I may affirm, and therein I take God to witness, that 
the laundresses being lodged within the house as now they 
are, and the residue of this Queen’s train watched and attended 
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in such precise manner as they be, I cannot imagine how it 
may be possible for them to convey a piece of paper as big 
as my finger, and I think if you were here you would say as 
I say.” 

Father Morris’ second letter-book, or rather the portion 
of it that remains, was entirely written at Chartley. In the 
interval between the date when one letter-book ends and the 
other begins, many letters passed which remain among the 
State papers. Father Morris quotes largely from these, in 
order to keep up the connection of the story, and his citations 
bring us in contact with the first beginnings of Walsingham’s 
plot, which ended in Mary’s destruction. The second letter- 
book begins when Mary is fairly immeshed in the snare 
that has been spread for her, all possible means of commu- 
nication having, as we have seen, been cut off, save only such 
as were at the absolute command and under the absolute 
control of those who were thirsting for her blood. 

Let us pause a little here to consider the nature of this 
plot, its precise aim and object, as well as the instruments 
employed to carry it into effect. That a plot was concocted 
by Walsingham and consented to by Elizabeth, there is no- 
controversy. It is admitted, as Mr. Froude puts it, that 
“Walsingham had contrived an ingenious scheme to gain 
political information.” The main question is whether “the 
plot was set on foot by agents of Walsingham to tempt Mary 
to join it in her desperation, and then to destroy her;” or 
whether such a charge against Walsingham is “ absolutely and 
utterly false.’ Mr. Froude maintains the negative as regards 
the former, the affirmative in respect of the latter proposition. 
Speaking of the Babington conspiracy—for it is upon the rela- 
tion of Babington’s designs to Walsingham’s general plan that 
the whole controversy hinges—Mr. Froude says, “It has been 
represented as set on foot by Walsingham to tempt the Queen 
of Scots to ruin herself. It was utterly unconnected in its 
origin with him or his instruments. The channel of commu- 
nication which Gilbert Gifford had opened was made use of 
by the conspirators, but the purpose had no existence in 
Walsingham’s original design, nor does it appear that Gifford 
himself was even trusted with the secret, or was more than 
partially, accidentally, and externally connected with either 
Babington or his accomplices.”* The great question at issue 
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then clearly is, what share Gilbert Gifford had in Babington’s 
conspiracy? Was he in ignorance of it? Or though not 
ignorant of its existence, did he simply permit that conspiracy 
to be grafted on to the plot in which he was himself engaged, 
and to be worked out through the means of communication 
with Mary that he had himself opened, willing, as his superiors 
were, to turn the whole to good account in the long run? Or 
was he not, finally, the very originator and instigator of this 
scheme to which Babington’s name has been attached, as a 
subordinate branch of the more general and complex combi- 
nation? If either of the two latter questions can be answered 
in the affirmative, there is no need to weigh the measure of 
guilt that would attach to the general workers out of the plot 
against Mary. If the second hypothesis be true, and it cer- 
tainly was true with respect to Walsingham and Phelippes, 
we cannot see that the guilt of such a proceeding would be 
much diminished by the fact that those concerned in the plot 
had only seized upon a happy chance that enabled them to 
lure Mary on to her destruction, instead of hatching in their 
own subtle brains the plan that was so happily offered to 
them. It is a simple matter of fact that Walsingham and 
Phelippes were willingly and knowingly the means, on their 
own confession, whether that confession contain truth or false- 
hood, of presenting the temptation held out by the Babington 
conspiracy to Mary, and that by so doing they led her to 
the scaffold. What great difference would it have made, as 
far as the measure of guilt is concerned, if they had in the 
beginning urged Babington on not only to Mary’s ruin but 
his own? It may be replied, and this no doubt is Mr. Froude’s 
pretext, that Babington’s designs afforded an additional test 
of the true dispositions of Mary, to gauge which the whole 
network of plot and contrivance had been so skilfully woven. 
To try Mary’s dispositions—for what purpose? The practical 
answer was given in the hall at Fotheringay—to get her 
life into their power, and to deprive her of it amid the 
shudders and protests of the civilized world. Such was 
avowedly the aim of those who on their own showing held 
the great temptation up before her. “We attend her heart’s 
blood in her next,” were the words of Phelippes to Walsing- 
ham when the final crisis came. 

But before discussing the question of the extent of Gifford’s 
connection with Babington’s attempt, a few words may be said 
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on the general ground alleged by Mr. Froude as the motive of 
Walsingham for embarking in the plot. It is alleged that 
Walsingham’s sole object was to gain political information. 
But it may well be asked, was such a wealth of elaborate 
contrivance and subtle combination as that displayed in the 
plot to which Mary fell a victim, required for the end alleged ? 
Could the political information upon which the welfare of the 
kingdom and the stability of Elizabeth’s throne depended, be 
gained by no simpler methods? It could, for it had already 
been gained, it was already in Walsingham’s hands. We question 
whether any single grain of important intelligence was brought 
to the knowledge of Walsingham, that was not already in his 
possession from more sources than one. Such was the depth 
of political turpitude, the subtlety and crookedness of diplomatic 
action, and the perfection to which Walsingham had brought 
his system of turning to his own purposes the rottenness of the 
world and of the chief actors in it, that the secrets of most of 
the Cabinets of Europe lay open to him. But we will let 
Father Morris speak on this point. Having referred to certain 
facts and dates connected with the first transmission of letters 
to Mary through Gifford’s hands, and more especially to the 
fact that an order from Mary to the French Ambassador, 
authorizing him to send through Gifford whatever packets of 
letters might be lying in his hands, was detained for a whole 
fortnight in Walsingham’s office before being turned to use. 
Father Morris proceeds— 


The evidence afforded by these dates is the confutation of an important 
theory of Mr. Froude’s. He very elaborately maintains that access to Mary’s 
secret correspondence was the only means by which Walsingham could 
acquire really trustworthy information. “ There was one way, and only one, 
by which all these questions could be answered. The Queen of Scots must 
be again enabled to open a correspondence which she and her friends could 
believe to be perfectly safe, and her letters and theirs must pass through 
the hands of Walsingham. . .. One letter or one packet would not be 
enough. What Walsingham wanted was a sustained, varied correspondence 
with many persons, protracted for an indefinite time, with the Pope, with 
Philip, with her son, with the Archbishop of Glasgow, with Guise, Mendoza, 
and the English refugees. . . The first prize was an accumulation of ciphers 
from Morgan, Paget, Pére la Rue, and the Archbishop of Glasgow, which 
had been lying at the French Embassy unforwarded for want of opportunity.” 
Such is Mr. Froude’s theory, and it is intended for a defence of Walsingham’s 
plot on the plea of political necessity. But it will not bear comparison with 
the facts. Elizabeth’s Minister had brought his spy system to such high 
perfection, and letters were so frequently intercepted, or drawn by treachery 
from their unconscious writers, that Walsingham was in possession of the 
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fullest information. The secret correspondence ef the King of Spain and of 
Mendoza found its way into the Secretary’s office, the French Ambassador's 
letters were intercepted, and if such sources of information were not suffi- 
ciently regular, in addition to the reports of numberless spies, Phelippes 
carried on for years a systematic correspondence himself, in the name of 
an imaginary person, with Hugh Owen, the agent of Philip’s Government, 
and by Barnes and others with Charles Paget at Paris, while offers from 
treacherous or pretended Catholics are not wanting to maintain similar 
intercourse with leading Catholics on the Continent for Walsingham’s infor- 
mation. As for Mary herself, not only had her secret correspondence through 
the French Ambassador been regularly sold to Walsingham by Chérelles, 
but her action in Scottish affairs and the whole State policy of her son were 
systematically betrayed through the Master of Gray, the notorious Archibald 
Douglas, and the less conspicuous traitor, Fowler. Waisingham had at will, 
therefore, precisely what Mr. Froude maintains he contrived the plot solely 
to obtain, “a sustained, varied correspondence with many persons, pro- 
tracted for an indefinite time.” 

Now with such facts before us, we find with no surprise that Walsingham, 
holding in his hands an order from Mary, the delivery of which would ‘have 
made him the possessor of “ the first prize,’ by which “the very inmost 
secrets of the Catholic confederacy were to be open for his inspection,” 
allowed a fortnight to pass without making any use of the talisman he held. 
Let it be understood that he knew quite well that her letters would not 
furnish evidence on which she could be condemned, that the Babington 
conspiracy was not yet matured, and that Walsingham’s main object was 
to implicate Mary in some way that might serve as a pretext for her death, 
and there is no difficulty in the fact that the perusal of her correspondence 
was a matter of secondary importance to Walsingham (pp. 167, 168). 


But at this point, before entering further into any details 
as to the plot, and as to the persons concerned in it, we must 
break off for the present. In our -next issue we shall begin 
the more particular treatment of this subject by saying a few 
words on Walsingham’s instruments in this detestable scheme. 


T. B. P. 
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I.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Memoir of Thomas, First Lord Denman, Vord Chief Justice of England. By 
Sir J. Arnould. Longmans, 1874. 


Tus Memoir has the fault common to many biographies of the 
present day: it is a good deal too long. We are inclined to think 
that, after novels, biographies are the favourite reading of our time, 
and that they belong to the class of works which booksellers are most 
fond of publishing. It seems to be essential that they should be 
comparatively stately in form, luxuriant in fine paper and large type, 
and bulky enough to fill at least two volumes. The late Mr. Simeon, 
we believe, left it in his will that his memoir should not exceed a single 
volume—an amusing piece of modesty, which his friends satisfied by 
making the single volume of his life equal in bulk to any two others. 
We are very far from saying that there are not some biographies which 
might fill two, or three, or half a dozen volumes ; but to make a rule 
that they must at least swell to a certain bulk is an encouragement to 
maundering on the part of the biographer, and is profitable to no 
one except, perhaps, to the printer and publisher. Lord Denman’s 
biographer could have told us all that is worth telling in a far smaller 
space. His book is swollen out with letters and quotations, and will 
infallibly have a less chance of surviving the reader than it might have 
had if it had been more concise. Any admirer of Lord Denman who 
wishes to make it his own, and is yet alarmed at the price, may be 
quite sure that if he waits a few months it will be seen in one of 
Mr. Mudie’s “ Clearance Catalogues” at half price, or less. 

Admirers Lord Denman is certainly not unlikely to have, and few 
men of his stamp more truly deserve them. He belongs to the 
generation which has lately passed away: the generation to which 
Brougham, Lyndhurst, Campbell, Cottenham, Wilde (Lord Truro) and 
other lawyer-politicians belonged, none of whom can boast of a career 
of more honourable consistency and stainless integrity than his. He 
was the Solicitor-General to Queen Caroline during the great scandal— 
the renewal of which, if it were possible at the present day, as it 
happily is not possible, would shake the throne of England from its 
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foundation—of her trial for immorality and infidelity to a man whose 
own profligacy was notorious to the whole world. His speech deeply 
offended both George the Fourth and his brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, one of whom he compared to Nero, and the other of whom 
he was supposed to have addressed as “thou slanderer.” The King 
was a long time in forgiving Denman, and he remained with only a 
stuff gown till 1828, twenty-two years after his call to the Bar. The 
King only gave way to the earnest intercession of the Duke of 
Wellington, Denman at the same time explaining a misconception 
which had arisen as to the purport of a certain quotation from Dio 
Cassius which had rankled in the King’s mind. In Parliament, he 
had always been a consistent Liberal, and was Attorney-General at 
the time of the Reform Bill. In 1822 he had been elected Common 
Serjeant. Ten years later, Lord Tenterden’s death opened to him 
the highest post at the Common Law, that of Chief Justice of England. 
William the Fourth had the generosity to forgive his own grudge 
against him, and consented to his appointment, and, soon after, to his 
promotion to the Peerage. His judicial career lasted till 1850, when 
he was obliged tq resign on account of repeated strokes of paralysis. 
He lingered in retirement more than four years longer, being subject 
for a part of that time to a remarkable infirmity, which not only deprived 
him of articulate speech, but also of the power of “self-originated” 
writing. He could read, and understand what was read to him per- 
fectly, but he could write nothing except what he had before him to 
copy. He died in September, 1854, in his seventy-sixth year, having 
been born in 1779. 

Lord Denman had much of the old Roman about him, and presided 
in his Court with a dignity which has never been surpassed. There 
was the same nobility of manner about him in his speeches in Parlia- 
ment, though he was often far too careless and offhand to do full justice 
to his natural gifts as a speaker. As a lawyer he scarcely rose to the 
level of some of his contemporaries. He is more remémbered as 
having taken, bya sort of largeminded instinct, the right side in certain 
great cases of constitutional and almost national interest, than by any 
great displays of learning, or even of the highest legalejudgment. Thus 
he fought the extravagant claims of the House of Commons in the 
famous case of Stockdale 7. Hansard, and formed one of the majority 
of three to two in the House of Lords which decided against the 
validity of O’Connell’s conviction in 1844. There was the same sort 
of broad constitutional judgment about his decision against the appli- 
cation for a mandamus in the case of Dr. Hampden’s appointment to 
the bishopric of Hereford. In this case, however—and as far as we 
know, in no other—it has been thought that Lord Denman’s political 
and religious bias influenced, not his opinion, which was clear enough, 
but his action as Chief Justice. The Court being equally divided, the 
natural course would have been to allow the case to be argued, but 
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Lord Denman exercised his power as President of the Court to prevent 
this being done.! 

As a legislator, Lord Denman has hardly left his mark, and he will 
certainly not rank in any History of England of the nineteenth century 
so prominently as several of those whom we have named as his con- 
temporaries. He was one of those men who made a great impression 
on those who have seen them and known them, but whose names fall 
back into the second rank when history has to be written. As a judge 
he was far better than Brougham, as a politician far more consistent 
than Lyndhurst, while as a man and as a scholar he was superior to 
both. No one can find the faults with him that can be found with 
» Wilde, or Campbell, and other legal celebrities, and the universal 
respect which waited upon him, to a far higher degree than many of 
those whom we have named, is a proof that Englishmen can discern 
and honour justly the high qualities and noble virtues which become 
the character of a great and upright judge. 


2. The Early History of the Doctrine of the Holy Ghost. By H. B. Swete, M.A. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co., 1874. 

It has been said that more is sometimes achieved for the cause 
of historical truth by the critical examination of some one question 
in the form of an essay or pamphlet, than by whole volumes written 
in the way of ordinary diffuse history. Mr. Swete’s treatise on the 
doctrine of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit, or, to designate it from 
another point of view, on the Macedonian heresy and its effects on 
the doctrinal language of the Church, is an excellent case in point. 
The subject, however entangled with the momentous theological issues 
belonging to the later half of the fourth century, has a distinctness 
and historical unity quite its own. It has been much neglected, at 
least if compared with the more striking questions of the same period. 
The elements of its history lay scattered in the writings of Fathers, 
in the acts of Councils, and in a bewildering tangle of heretical pro- 
fessions of faith, and Mr. Swete has brought them into system and form 
with much clearness, and in less than a hundred pages tells us all 
or nearly all that has to be told about it. 


1 Sir J. Arnould says (p. 241, vol. ii.), ‘‘ When the Court in which a rule is moved 
is equally divided in opinion, the practice is that the rule is discharged.” We suspect 
that he confuses the case of a ‘‘ rule to show cause why a mandamus should not issue” 
—(which was the rule in question)—with rule for the issue of a »andamus. The obviously 
reasonable course in case of an equal division on a rule of the former kind is that it 
should issue in order that the point may be afgued. No harm can be done to justice 
by this, but much harm may be done if the argument is refused. This is the 
common sense view of the matter, and it was the unbroken tradition of centuries to 
act upon this view in the Court of Queen’s Bench. Lord Denman broke through it in 
the Hampden case, and he said at the time, in words which Sir Joseph Arnould must 
have had before him, that he would have acted differently if the case had been of 
another kind. 
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The first portion of the treatise is occupied with the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghost, as borne witness to in ecclesiastical monuments of 
Ante-Nicene times. During this period we do not find any heresy 
directly or formally denying this doctrine. No doubt many of the 
Ante-Nicene heretics had lost the notion of a true God, and others 
of the adorable Trinity ; but those who erred concerning the Holy 
Ghost did so with regard to His mission. Even from the Apostolic 
times, and perhaps in every subsequent age, fanatics or impostors 
have been found to claim for themselves a special possession of the 
Holy Ghost, or, at least, a special revelation or gift of prophecy or 
mission from Him. It is certainly remarkable that during the three 
first centuries, when so many doctrinal questions were controverted 
concerning the Father and the Son, and the Trinity, those regarding 
the Holy Ghost had merely a practical bearing, at least ostensibly. 
It is a fact, however, that bears witness that faith in the personal 
mission of the Holy Ghost to the individual soul was fully realized 
from the first; a faith which, however necessary and consoling to 
Christians, necessarily leads to delusion and fanaticism if entertained 
with absorbing vividness apart from the guidance and the direction of 
the Church. 

The dogmatic teaching of the Church concerning the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghost, that is, such teaching as it proposes to the faithful 
under the penalty of shipwreck of their faith, was, during the first 
three centuries, the less copious, formal, and direct for the reason 
that there was then no formal error to be excluded. Dogma and 
theology, properly so called, as distinguished from the pastoral in- 
structions given daily to the faithful, are the result of controversies 
sustained against successive heresies. ‘The more numerous and minute ° 
these latter have been in any age, the more explicit and exacting 
the language of dogma and theology become. But it has never been 
admitted that they adequately express the Churth’s pastoral teaching, 
nor consequently the faith of Christians ; and the further we go back, 
the greater must be the disparity between the two. We cannot, there- 
fore, be surprised if in the writings of the early Fathers, the synibols 
and liturgies, we find this doctrine referred to with less precision of 
language and more rarely, than after it had become the subject of 
controversy. Yet some, as Athenagoras and Tertullian, directly assert 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, and the doctrine commonly borne 
witness to of the Unity in Trinity, the doxologies, the professions 
of faith, the baptismal invocation, and the divine honour given to 
each Person of the Trinity, enabled the Fathers of the fourth century 
to prove triumphantly to the Macedonians the Apostolic and unbroken 
tradition in the doctrine they defined. ‘The creed of Nicza merely 
expressed belief in the Holy Ghost in conjunction with belief in the 
Father and the Son, and yet not only St. Athanasius, who had taken 
sO promincnt a part in its enactment, but the writers generally who 
opposed the Macedonians, insisted that it amounted to a definition 
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of His Divinity. That it was not formally a definition is quite evident, 
but that it was interpreted as the equivalent of such, while some 
were yet living who had taken part in the discussions of the First 
(Ecumenical Council, is a remarkable instance of the plenitude and 
fixity of meaning attached to words, and the place assigned to them, 
in the formulas of these early times. 

Mr. Swete undertakes to examine whether the doctrine defined 
in Constantinople in the year 381, which ascribed to the Holy Spirit the 
same power and honour as it did to the Father and the consubstantial 
Son, was simply the logical consequence of that proposed in Nicza 
fifty-six years earlier, or rather an integral part of the original deposit 
recognized by the Church from the beginning. He closes the first 
portion of his inquiry with these very just remarks— 


Yet notwithstanding the absence of authoritative teaching, and the 
difficulty which many minds must have felt in apprehending the entire 
and exact truth without such definition, the Ante-Nicene Church upon the 
whole held fast by the traditional faith in a personal and Divine Spirit 
of God. She was accustomed to regard the Holy Ghost as hypostatically 
distinct from the Father and the Son, yet essentially One with both. She 
offered to Him the same worship, the same praise, which she offered to 
the Father and the Son. She carefully distinguished the Divine Spirit from 
spirits created and ministering. She included Him in the adorable Trinity, 
the conception of which she believed to be in perfect harmony with the 
fundamental truth of the unity of God (p. 29). 


Coming to the immediate causes which led to the outbreak of 
the Macedonian heresy, Mr. Swete notices the curious paradox that 
while it was the logical though latent consequence of the Arian denial 
of the Divinity of the Son, it was the peculiar tenet of the Semi-Arians, 
who acknowledged that Divinity; and we may add that they based 
their error on the very reason they affected to be influenced by in 
renouncing Arianism and accepting the Catholic doctrine. They were 
moved by the words of St. John, “And all things were made by 
Him, and without Him was made nothing,” to admit that the Word 
was not a creature, but they concluded from them that the Holy 
Ghost was made by Him, and was therefore a creature. Perhaps 
there is no part of Mr. Swete’s treatise more useful than where he 
shows how the drift of controversy, the changes and emendations in 
the Arian and Semi-Arian symbols, and the ecclesiastical quarrels and 
political schemes and rivalries between them led up to or forced 
upon the Semi-Arians this latest manifestation of their real belief. 
Whatever the facts were by whigh it came to be designated under 
the name of Macedonius, its appearance dates from his deposition by 
the Arians from the see of Constantinople, azvo 360. Almost within 
a year it was pointed out and virtually condemned by Athanasius 
in his synodical letter to the Antiochians. In 371 and 378 it was 
condemned by Damasus in Rome, and in 381 in the Second CEcumenical 
Council of Constantinople. Thus, within a quarter of a century of 
its first appearance, it was literally stamped out of existence, and its 
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effects are yet appreciable chiefly in a fuller symbol of our faith and 
in a body of patristic theology, which for eloquence, vigour, and 
trenchant argument has rarely if ever been surpassed. 

Perhaps at no time do we find such great names grouped together 
in defence of any one truth. In the East, Athanasius was early in 
the field. He was quickly followed by St. Basil, the two Gregories, 
Amphilochius, Didymus, Epiphanius. In the West we find Damasus, 
Ambrose, Jerome, and later St. Augustine writing in the same cause. 
About the same time that Macedonianism made its appearance, Apolli- 
naris began, at first furtively, to broach his own errors concerning the 
Incarnation. The same Fathers refuted him, and he was condemned 
in the same Councils that succeeded in suppressing the former, and no 
doubt both contributed largely to the development of that unrivalled 
school of theology that later had to deal with the teachings of Pelagius, 
Nestorius, and Eutyches. The language of theology was during this 
period and by successive steps reformed. Many of the terms and 
phrases by which the truth was taught or defended in earlier times, 
became obsolete on account of their liability to be turned to a bad 
sense by the ignorant or the designing. Rules of theological language 
and a standard of accuracy and precision were introduced and became 
the law of controversy, and undoubtedly many expressions which in an 
earlier age had been in frequent use, were discarded as unsafe. This 
probably is the reason why some able writers of modern times have 
looked on the language of the Ante-Nicene Fathers as often lax and 
inaccurate, and have suspected that their ideas on some of the principal 
mysteries of faith were hazy. It is to be remarked, however, that such 
language was rejected by later writers, not on account of its true 
signification or the sense in which it had been used, but on account of 
an adventitious meaning attached to it by the heretics. ‘Some of the 
Ante-Nicene writers no doubt are liable to the imputation of inaccuracy 
in their teaching as well as in their language, but they are those who 
like Origen and Tertullian left the beaten track, and would not confine 
themselves to the “safe form of words.” ‘Their peculiarities were not 
left unnoticed or uncensured by the Post-Nicene Fathers who so fully 
vindicated the orthodoxy of the earlier Fathers in general, on every 
subject that come before them for discussion. 

There is one point on which we can hardly agree with Mr. Swete, 
although we freely admit that many of the learned, particularly of the 
Gallican school, are on his side. Speaking of the Second Cicumenical 
Council, he says— 


The Council of Constantinople owes it cecumenicity to the agreement of 
its doctrinal decision with the mind of the Universal Church. In the 
stricter sense of the word the Council was certainly not cecumenical, for 
the West was unrepresented. Nicephorus distinctly states that Theodosius 
as Emperor of the East, summoned only the bishops of the East....A 
glance at the signatures appended to the Constantinopolitan Canons 
confirms this statement. Of some hundred and fifty names scarcely one 
belongs to the Western Church. Even the Patriarch of Alexandria was not 
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originally invited to the Synod, and took but little part in its proceedings, 
The Roman Bishop did not appear either in person or by his legates. 
St. Meletius, who seems to have presided at its earlier sittings, was not in 
communion with the See of Rome, which acknowledged Paulinus as Patriarch 
of Antioch. Nearly three-fifths of the subscribing bishops came from Asia 
Minor; of the remainder, more than half belonged to Syria and the 


adjacent countries. 
Nor was the Council cecumenical in the sense of its decrees finding 


acceptance as a whole with the Church of the age in which it was held, &c, 
(pp. 79, 80). 

This touches upon more than one difficult and much disputed 
question. We do not purpose to enter into them, but would merely 
remark that if Catholicity of doctrine be a claim to cecumenicity for the 
Council that defines it, it remains to be explained how several national 
and international Councils in every way as important as that of 
Constantinople, have not been enrolled among the General Councils, 
Next, if any claim intrinsic to the Council itself, such as ortho- 
doxy, was sufficient to give it this dignity, how can it be explained 
that it was so long withheld both in the West and in the East? 
Baronius says that the Council of Constantinople was confirmed as 
an Ccumenical Council by Pope Damasus, but this is denied by the 
opposite school, who contend that it was not accepted as such in the 
East till the Council of Chalcedon, and in the West possibly till a later 
period. We can understand at least how the Bishop of Rome, whose 
cecumenical authority was acknowledged at that time, and whose 
approbation has always been deemed essential for the cecumenicity of 
a Council, could by his decree impress it with that character. We know 
that there were weighty reasons why the Council of Constantinople 
should be elevated to it, but we have failed to discover any power else- 
where in the Church than in the Bishop of Rome by which it could be 
effected. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Swete’s short treatise without expressing 
the great pleasure we have derived from it. He studies ecclesiastical 
history in its true sources. He loves and venerates the Fathers, and 
has his reward in catching the spirit of their writings. We hope he will 
continue his useful researches and complete the idea of the present 
undertaking by treating the question of the Procession, the historical 
and theological sequel of the present subject. LJ 


3. Histoire Générale de l’Eglise depuis la Creation jusgw a nos jours, Par L’Abbé 
J. E. Darras, tome xix. Paris: L. Vivés, 1873. 

The position which the Continental Revolution has made for the 
Catholic clergy is, for obvious reasons, eminently unfavourable to the 
development of literary talent, or to the building up of those monuments 
of historical or antiquarian lore, which still attest the patient industry, 
the deep and conscientious research of the inmates of the cloister. 
Driven from their homes of studious leisure, despoiled of the patrimony 
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which the piety of bygone generations had endowed them with, deprived 
of the aids so liberally afforded by their libraries and collections now 
scattered abroad by sacrilegious greed and fanatic Vandalism, reduced 
in numbers till scarce able to meet the most essential demands of 
the pastoral ministry on their time and means, they might fairly have 
pleaded their untoward condition in excuse for withdrawing from the 
field of literary labour and of historical investigation. No such plea 
need be advanced in their behalf, as the work before us abundantly 
demonstrates. Within the present generation, repeated instances have 
been afforded by members of the French clergy of what may be. 
achieved, in despite of seemingly insurmountable obstacles, by untiring 
industry. For the second time within less than these last thirty years, 
a simple priest, without resources, without aid or countenance from 
Government, from academies or other literary confraternities, has 
undertaken to unfold before us the glorious annals of the Catholic 
Church. Considering the great difficulties of the enterprize, very great 
credit is due to the well-known Abbé Rohrbacher for his useful compi- 
lation, a work which has for some time done duty as the most available 
General History of the Church, the tone of which can usually be trusted. 
It is, however, a book with many defects, and it will infallibly be super- 
seded. The history before us has already taken its place, as far as it 
has gone. 

The Abbé Darras has already completed the nineteenth volume 
of his work, without attracting sufficient notice from the Catholic Press, 
either abroad or in this country. He has consigned to his pages the 
results of conscientious, varied, and intelligent research, set forth in a 
rapid and ingenious style, which fixes the interested attention of the 
reader on the ever-recurring drama of which divine truth, in truceless 
conflict with the powers of darkness, is, triumphant. 

The present volume deals with the period comprised between the 
election of Stephen the Sixth (a.p. 883), and the demise of Benedict the 
Fifth (a.p. 965). With the former Pope, that part of the celebrated 
Liber Pontificalis, which has hitherto been given to the public, comes to 
a premature close; before taking leave of this valuable source of 
historical information, the author gives an exhausive dissertation on 
its origin, and the several editions which have successively appeared at 
Mainz, Rome, and Paris. The famous Hincmar of Rheims next comes 
on the scene. As is well known, this celebrated personage has been 
the object of divers appreciations on the part of modern historians. 
His relations with Gotheschalk, the temperate severity with which he 
treated this apostle of fatalism, have drawn down upon him the repro- 
bation of the Jansenist faction. As the Abbé shows, Hincmar’s 
responsibility was in nowise engaged in the condemnations of the errors 
and person of the Saxon monk, pronounced by successive synods, at 
which the Archbishop did not appear. His share in the matter was 
to execute the sentence emanating from the ecclesiastical and civil 
authority, acting within the sphere of their respective competency, 
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and to see to the application of sanctions to which the wrong-headed 
enthusiast had made himself liable, of his own free choice, by taking 
the habit of St. Benedict. For our own part, we must say that of the 
two, the Archbishop seems, to us, the worthier of pity. 

But his vigour towards Gotheschalk has been condemed by modern 
critics, in account of the anti-Papal views they have seen fit to father 
upon him, but which are in glaring contradiction with his own explicit 
statements, and the tendency of his public conduct. As we may gather 
from these pages, Hincmar, though falling short at times of the 
respectful submission due to the Apostolic See, was no Gallican. 
And much as it may surprise those whose acquaintance with Church 
history is drawn from the not always veracious pages of Fleury, he seems 
to have had no insurmountable doubt as to the authenticity of the 
False Decretals, which he quotes without scruple when they make 
for his purpose. 

Our readers will doubtless be curious to hear how the author 
treats the history of the tenth century, some remarks on which 
period will be found in an earlier page of our present issue. Amid the 
crash of falling dynasties, the inroads of barbarian hordes from the 
east, north, and south, the torrents of blood shed in the struggles of 
obscure competitors for a mere rag of empire, ignorance, depravity, 
lawless violence invaded even the high places of God’s sanctuary upon 
earth. The Papacy became the toy of contending factions, the 
Apostolic throne was filled by a rapid succession of ephemeral 
occupants, without influence in the world. As the sequel showed, it 
was one of those awful crises which precede and prepare mankind for 
higher and brighter destinies. The Popes were the first to rise superior 
to the wide-spread decadence, from which no institution had escaped, 
and to herald the dawn of better days. Anti-Catholic criticism is 
never wearied of casting in our teeth the names of two or three Popes, 
whose misdeeds have been exaggerated by the partisan spirit of 
contemporary chroniclers. The impartiality of history does not permit 
us to consider men apart from their epoch and surroundings, in order 
to judge them by ideas and customs which belong not to their time. 
Genius itself must needs pay tribute to the spirit of the age it illumines. 
‘How then may we expect that at an epoch of universal decadence, the 
Holy See should have formed an almost miraculous exception, and 
have been filled by saints and sages? The doctrinal inerrancy promised 
to St. Peter and his successors must not be confounded with impecca- 
bility; no wonder then, that in the catalogue of two hundred and 
fifty-nine Popes, there may be found three names, to which the verdict 
of history affixes an indelible stigma. As the learned Mabillon was 
wont to say—‘“ Our gainsayers avail themselves of the evil examples of 
some few eyes, to impugn the incorruptible truth and purity of the 
Cathoiic Church. Granting all that may be urged against the two 
or three Popes whom they hold up to execration, the Catholic 
Church spread throughout the world suffers no prejudice therefrom.” 
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With St. Augustine may we say—‘ We shall not be crowned on account 
of their innocence, how then are we to suffer-for their perverseness ?” 
To sum up the history of this disastrous epoch, the elections to the 
Apostolic Chair, in which the people took part long after the popular 
vote had ceased elsewhere to be a feature in episcopal preferment, were, 
for awhile, controlled by certain petty despots, and by some influential 
Roman ladies of unsavoury repute. They obtained the monopoly of 
the highest dignity of the Church, which, in their eyes, was a benefice 
like any other, and hence, a fitting portion for their relatives or 
friends. 

In dealing with these distressing topics, the author never forgets 
that the Papacy needs no more than it may claim at the hands of 
the historian, in other words, it needs but the truth. He is, therefore, 
firm and outspoken in stigmatizing wickedness under whatever garb 
he meets it, yet does he miss no opportunity of correcting the partisan 
judgments of Luitprand, whose accusations, both expressed and implied, 
have been re-echoed by most Protestant writers, by the calmer and 
more disinterested appreciations of Flodoard in his Lives of the Popes, a 
work, as he observes, which was unfortunately unknown to Baronius, as 
it gives the true version of many incidents garbled by Luitprand, and 
serves as a corrective to the petulant slanders of the Bishop of 
Cremona. 

We have hardly left ourselves room for further observations, but we, 
may call the attention of our readers to the account given towards the 
close of the volume of the famous Zibed/us de Anti-Christo, dedicated by 
Adso, a monk of Luxeuil, to Queen Gerberga, the consort of Louis 
d’Outremer. We think that any one who peruses the interesting section 
devoted by the Abbé Darras to this famous work will be astonished to 
see how little difference there is between the anticipations of the present 
times and those of the tenth century. 


4. May Papers, or Thoughts on the Litanies of Loreto, By Edward I. Purbrick, S.J. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1874. 


The publication here noticed consists of a series of short develop- 
ments of the thoughts and sentiments suggested by the several 
invocations of the Litanies of Loreto. As their name implies, these 
litanies were first used in the Church of our Lady of Loreto. Their 
author and the date of their composition cannot be assigned with any 
certainty ; but on account of their allegorical form, it is conjectured 
that they were first introduced in the thirteenth or the following century. 

Their contents may be described as a fervent invocation of the 
Virgin Mother of God, the praise of her peerless virtues, a hymn in 
honour of the Mother of every gracious gift. They may be divided 
into two parts, the first of which sets in relief what we may call the 
earthly side of the sacred person of the Blessed Virgin, the fulness of 
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her graces and virtues; while the second, beginning with ‘ Mystical 
Rose,” extols her in her intimate relation with the Saviour’s work, with 
the Church both militant and triumphant, of which she is at once the 
Mother and the Queen. Hence, the three principal stages, so to speak, 
of the work of our redemption are clearly indicated, its preparation 
under the Old Covenant, its realization in the Church here below, its 
fulfilment in the kingdom of heavenly bliss. 

Until within these last few years, these were the only. extra litur- 
gical litanies sanctioned by the Church, who encourages their use by 
numerous indulgences attached to their recitation. 

The author acknowledges in the Preface his obligations to the 
late Father Faber, who has done so much to revive Marian devotion in 
the churches of this land. To this we may fairly add that he is no 
less indebted to his accurate theological science, and to his sympathetic 
insight into the dangers and difficulties which beset the development 
of Christian life at the critical period of the transition from childhood 
to manhood. The lessons and warnings contained in these readings 
will be none the less likely to tell, for the compact brevity the author 
has aimed at, and has attained without any sacrifice of clearness. 

We very gladly welcome this volume as a valuable addition to 


the now happily numerous manuals of devout exercises for the month . 


the poetic instinct of Catholic piety has dedicated to the “ Mother of 
fair love.” 


5. Zracts, Theological and Ecclesiastical. By John Henry Newman, D.D., of the 

Oratory. Pickering, 1874. 

The uniform collection of Dr. Newman’s numerous works proceeds 
apace. Messrs. Rivington have lately issued a reprint of his famous 
and beautiful Lectures on Justification, and the volume before us brings 
together a set of dissertations and articles which were either at first 
published separately, or inserted in Reviews, such as the Aantis and 
the Rambler. First we have the Dissertationes Critico Theologica, taken 
from the Oxford edition of St. Athanasius, which were published in a 
separate form at Rome towards the close of Dr. Newman’s residence 
there, and dedicated to Father Bresciani. These dissertations are 
followed by a long Essay on the Causes of the Rise and Successes of 
Arianism, which is dated February, 1872. This is by far the most 
important portion of the volume—explaining with that wealth of learning 
which is so seldom combined, as in Dr. Newman, with the most felicitous 
lucidity of expression, the historical foundation, so to speak, in the 
language of earlier writers on which the Arian or Semi-Arian super- 
structure was raised. We are not at present able to enter into a full 
discussion of this carefully written argument, but we may give the 
conclusion in which it is summed up by Dr. Newman— 


Thus we find that till about the year 360, till after the Arian Councils of 
Seleucia and Ariminum, till the death of Constantius and the great Council 
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of Alexandria, the writers of the East and West, as far as their works are 
extant, professed the doctrine of the temporal genneszs. Shortly after that 
date St. Phoebadius and St. Ambrose in the West, and St. Basil and the 
two Gregories in the East, initiate on that point a sounder theological litera- 
ture. Or, if it seems extreme and dangerous thus to speak, let me say | 
instead, that from the first and through the following centuries the language 
of the Alexandrian writers is as clear concerning the Eternal Gennesis as 
the language of ecclesiastical writers now; whereas the language of the 
Ante-Nicene writers in East and West was undeniably unlike what would 
be tolerated now, and like what would be called, and rightly called, heresy. 
Nay, I will admit still more—though I cannot myself accept, I will tolerate 
the subterfuge, as I consider it, of these moderns who would save the credit 
of these writers in East and West, by the hypothesis that when they spoke 
of a temporal genesis immediately before the creation, they were not 
speaking of the real genesis, which is from eternity, but of the Son’s 
procession to create, called gennesis by a figure, although these writers say 
not a word to suggest that they were speaking figuratively, and are simply 
silent about an eternal and true genesis. This last representation of the 
historical fact will be quite enough for my purpose ; for I am only engaged 
in pointing out those facts in the foregoing centuries which gave a handle to 
the Semi-Arian doctrine in the fourth, and the statements of a figurative 
gennesis on the part of the early Catholic writers are so very like the denial 
of a proper gennesis from eternity, that it is no wonder if the Semi-Arians 
did take them, or rather very wonderful if they had not taken them, to mean 
what they plainly said. 

To the general statement I have been making I have already said there 
was one all-important exception in the East, viz., the dogmatic enunciation of 
the Councils of Antioch, A.D. 264—272. 

There is also one great exception in the West, which I have now to 
notice, and it is where it ought to be, in the See of St. Peter. It is a great 
misfortune to us that we have not had preserved to us the dogmatic utter- 
ances of the Anti-Nicene Popes : a fragment of one of them remains, and it 
accidently contains an assertion, indirect but clear, of the very doctrine we 
desiderate in certain other writers, the eternal existence of the Son. It is 
in Pope Dionysius’ notice of some supposed heresy at Alexandria, which 
over-zealous ecclesiastics had brought before the Holy See. The portion 
which remains to us of his letter is written in a tone of authority and decision 
which became an infallible Voice. After censuring some quasi-tritheistic 
error, he proceeds— 

“ Equally must one censure those who hold the Son to be a work, and 
consider the Lord has come into being, as one of things that really come to 
be ; whereas the divine oracles witness to a generation suitable to Him and 
becoming, but not to any fashioning or making. A blasphemy then is it, not 
ordinary, but even the highest, to say that the Lord is in any sort a handi- 
work ; for if He decame Son, once He was not ; du¢ He was always.” 

He goes on to explain the words in Proverbs, “The Lord created Me,” 
&c., and it is remarkable how throughout his remarks he ignores the 
hypothesis of a temporal gennesis, knowing only the temporal birth from 
Mary and the Divine Sonship from everlasting. 


The rest of the volume contains the substance of some notes on 
the Heresy of Apollinaris, made in 1835, two contributions to the 
Atlantis—an Essay on St. Cyril’s Formula and on the Ordo de Tempore 
in the Breviary, and the History of the Text of the Douay Version of 
Scripture, which appeared in the Ramé/er at the time when Dr. Newman 
was engaged on that projected English Version of the Bible, the execu- 
tion of which was prevented, to the infinite loss of English Catholicism, 
for reasons which have never been publicly explained. There are many 
instances of lost opportunities which never recur. There may hereafter 
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be improvements on the present Catholic version of the Sacred Scriptures ; 
but there will never again be the opportunity of a revision carried out 
under the eye of a scholar and divine like Dr. Newman. 


6. The Helpers of the Holy Souls. By the Rev. C. B. Garside. Burns and Oates, 1874. 


As many of our readers are aware, the “Helpers of the Holy 
Souls,” have been among us for nearly a year, and have already, to all 
appearance, rooted their Institute in English soil. The idea of their 
vocation, which consists in prayer, work, and suffering for the relief of 
the Holy Souls in Purgatory, is one which is very dear to the pious 
Christian, and will doubtless draw many a devoted heart to this new 
order. We in England seem to have a particular duty to discharge in 
this respect, on account of the great scarcity of priests and Masses 
among us in times past, when the faith was nevertheless preserved for our 
benefit by generations whose members, at the time of their death, had 
comparatively few to pray for them. We may also hope that our country 
has contributed to the kingdom of heaven a large number of souls who 
have died in good faith and innocence of grievous sin outside the visible 
pale of the Catholic Church, to the heart of which they, nevertheless, 
belonged. The number of such souls must be one of the secrets of God 
until the great day of account, But it is reasonable to consider that a 
country like England has contributed to that number in large propor- 
tions. These souls have a special claim on the prayers of English 
Catholics. 

The little work before us—unfortunately named, inasmuch as its 
name is identical with that of a work of Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s, 
published some time ago by the same publishers—gives a succinct and 
interesting account of the Helpers and of their work. Mr. Garside 
always writes pleasantly, and we have no doubt that his new volume 
will do much good for the cause in favour of which it has been 


compiled. ‘ 


7. Dame Dolores, or the Wise Nun of Eastonmere, and other Stories. By the Author 
of Zyborne, &c. Burns and Oates, 1874. 

The author of Zyéorne, is too well known to need any fresh recom- 
mendation to the readers of Catholic fiction. We need only say that 
her present volume, consisting apparently of republications, will be as 
welcome to her many friends as any of her former works. The first 
story, Dame Dolores, is extremely touching. In the second, Known too 
Late, we fancy that we recognize an old friend—a completed form of 
a tale which some cruel chance nipped in the bud in that remote period 
which saw the earliest volumes of the Montn. The third, Zrue to 
the End, is a story founded on the reticence of a priest as to a crime 
told him in the confessional—not in confession, as it would seem—by 
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its perpetrator, with the declared intention of ruining his own brother, 
on whom circumstances threw the strongest suspicion. The last, O/ive’s 
Rescue, tells us how a foolish girl from the country must needs try her 
fortune as a dressmaker in London, and how she was saved from the 
worst of fates by being kindly received into an admirable institution, 
hardly so well supported as it ought to be—the Home for Girls, 
attached to the Convent of “Marie Reparatrice,” at Harley House. 


8. Studies in Modern Problems, By various writers. Edited by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley, M.A. H. S. King and Co., 1874. 

The “modern problems” which are here studied relate—as might 
be expected from the name of the Editor of this volume—mainly to 
the questions raised by that miscellaneous, heterogeneous, and very 
active body which people are content to call “ Ritualist,” as if in 
despair of finding any title which will really suit them. They ought, 
perhaps, to be called Adullamites, as a certain portion of the Liberal 
party was called some years ago in Parliament, and the various elements 
of which the “ Ritualist” body—if it be a body—is composed, give it a 
far better claim to the name than was possessed by the followers of 
Earl Grosvenor and Mr. Lowe in the political conflict which preceded 
the passing of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform’ Bill. One of the Essays repre- 
sented in this volume, that of Mr. Greenwood, deals with the question 
of Creation and Modern Science. The rest are distinctly ecclesiastical, 
as their names will show: “Sacramental Confession,” by A. H. 
Ward, M.A.; “Abolition of the Thirty-Nine Articles,” by Nicholas 
Pocock, M.A.; the “Sanctity of Marriage,” by J. W. Lea, B.A. ; 
* Retreats for Persons Living in the World,” by T. T. Carter, M.A. ; 
“Catholic and Protestant,” by E. L. Blenkinsopp, M.A.; and the 
“Bishops on Confession in the Church of England,” by the Editor. 
Most of the essays are reprints from various publications, but we are 
mistaken ifs Mr. Pocock’s most interesting argument to show the 
Zuinglian character of the Thirty-Nine Articles has appeared before. 
Mr. Pocock, who has edited Burnet, and made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the literature and documents relating to the period 
of the Reformation, has a right to speak on such a subject which 
no one else in his Communion possesses, and we shall be surprised 
if his essay does not give its death-blow to the theory of Archbishop 
Lawrence as to the Lutheranism of the Articles. Lutheran or 
Zuinglian, they are already practically abolished, except as a trouble 
to tender consciences among Anglican clergymen. Nothing can 
parallel the—effrontery, we were going to say—with which men of the 
High Church, or Puseyite school, sign the plainly anti-Catholic Articles 
without flinching, but the indifference with which the Evangelicals 
shut their eyes to the few remnants of Catholic doctrine and practice 
which still linger in the Prayer Book and formularies. Pot has left 
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off calling kettle black in this matter; and each of the two great 
parties agrees to wink at the insincerity of the solemn declarations 
made by the other, and though each thinks the other heretical, neither 
ventures to call the other unprincipled. If the Articles are abolished, 
many minds among the Anglicans will be much relieved, and fewer 
men will deceive themselves as to the lawfulness of signing what they 
think to be something very like false doctrine. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether the real gainers will not be the Broad Churchmen, who 
will delight to get rid of the few remaining obligations to orthodoxy as 
to such doctrines as that of the Ever Blessed Trinity, which are still 
acknowledged. 

The two Essays, the first and the last, on the subject of Confession, will 
be read with interest. It must be confessed that the Anglican bishops 
and dignitaries do not come out well under the hands of Mr. Ward and 
Mr. Orby Shipley. The nonsense that some of them have uttered on 
the subject is almost inconceivable. Imagine a learned Archdeacon 
(Freeman) writing as to private confession, “that as re-introduced now, 
it lays down impossible conditions for salvation, for no man can by 
possibility convey to any other a true account of the condition of his 
soul ; and yet any failure so to do is held to be deadly.” Imagine the 
whole set of Anglican bishops signing a declaration on this subject, 
which is meant to set the existing troubles more or less at rest, a 
declaration which professes to set forth the doctrine of the Anglican 
Establishment on the matter, in which “ not one word is said on that 
great question, about which alone the public cares, namely, the absolving 
power of the priesthood.” Again, Mr. Shipley, in the concluding essay 
of the volume, quotes a number of sayings and declarations on the part 
of individual bishops, which are all in favour of the practice which is 
indisputably recommended and provided for in the Prayer Book. The 
distinction on which so many of the bishops ride off, that confession 
may do for burthened consciences and death-beds, but must do harm 
when it is habitual, reminds us, as has been said before now, of the 
answer said to have been once given in a clerical examination as to 
“good works ”—that a little of them would not do a man any harm. 
One of the bishops likens “habitual confession” to dram drinking. 
This kind of language evinces an intolerable tendency to use a dignified 
position as conferring the privilege of talking the most contemptible 
nonsense. So again, we are told that confession is all very well, but 
direction is pernicious. In short, it is easy enough to make fun of the 
Anglican bishops, who are nevertheless, as a body, the best men in their 
Communion, and who have a most difficult and even hopeless position 
to maintain, simply on account of the absurdities and incongruities 
imbedded in the Anglican formularies, as well as on account of the light 
in which they are regarded by the public, which desires to see them put 
down disturbers of the peace as if they were real bishops, at the same 
time that it would resent any strong exertion of spiritual authority 
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as an invasion of the natural rights of Englishmen. The Anglican 
Communion, if it is to be looked at as a religious body, pays a heavy 
fine for that union with the State which alone secures its existence. 
For this the bishops are no more responsible than the clergy. Dis- 
contented persons in such a community are naturally driven to a sort of 
grumbling Presbyterianism. Even Dr. Pusey has of late been telling 
the bishops that they ought to have been more “ fatherly.” 

The only other Essay that we need remark upon is Mr. T. T. Carter’s 
paper on Retreats. Mr. Carter’s name ranks high among the Anglican 
clergy, not, indeed, as that of a man of great learning, but as that of 
one who has taken a prominent and successful part in the development 
of that devotional and ascetical movement—so to speak—in the Estab- 
lishment which is a feature of the present day. Of such a man we 
should desire to speak with all respect, and his Essay on Retreats shows 
considerable study of the best authorities on the subject. But, just as 
the “ bishops ” tell us that whatever may be said of confession, it must 
not be habitual, and there must be no direction, so Mr. Carter has 
a “disclaimer” which “it is important to make” as to the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius. People must be assured that the Exercises 
are “safe ”—they do wot turn people into Jesuits. That was, indeed, 
the result which was too frequently attained when they were first used, 
as in the unfortunate cases of St. Francis Xavier, St. Francis Borgia, the 
Blessed Peter Favre, and other celebrities. Mr. Carter undertakes 
to secure his disciples against such a disaster. He is rather puzzled 
how to put it, but he must make his “important disclaimer.” “No 
doubt,” he says, ‘‘the scheme of St. Ignatius has exercised the greatest 
possible influence in forming the stamina, if I may so speak, of the 
Jesuit mind, giving to it its marvellous strength and concentrated 
devotion. But it is equally certain that what the Exercises have 
effected in furthering this end, is due to the application of the purest 
Christian ideas, by bringing to bear in the most effective form, and 
under the most moving circumstances, the great fundamental laws of 
God’s dealings with man, of man’s account with God, and of the life of 
‘the Spirit in this work of healing and ‘sanctification. Whatever is 
distinctive in the Jesuit community” (the italics are ours), “rendering it 
an object of distrust to many, even among Roman Catholics themselves, 
is to be referred to other principles and influences pervading the system, 
not to the modes adopted to impart determination of will and devotion 
of heart.” 

A passage like this is as shabby, in its way, as anything that has 
been said of late by Anglican bishops about “confession, but not 
habitual confession,” and “confession, but not direction.” Mr. Carter 
should remember who they were to whom it was said—“ Either make 
the tree good, and its fruit good, or make the tree evil, and its fruit 
evil: for by its fruit the tree is known.” If ever two things in the 
kingdom of God answered to one another as tree and fruit, those two 
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things are the Exercises of St. Ignatius and the Jesuit system and 
character. Mr. Carter looks at both from outside; he is neither 
acquainted with what we may call the tradition of the Exercises, nor 
with the system and character of the children of St. Ignatius. He and 
his friends are wont to complain that Catholics do not and cannot 
understand them, and why does he assume that he understands the 
Jesuits, their system, and their community? He knows all about it. 
He can point out, no doubt, exactly what are these “other principles 
and influences pervading the system,” where they all came from, how 
they come to have blended themselves so insidiously with the good 
principles and influences of the Exercises, so as in the end to produce 
something so very different from that which would have been the 
natural unalloyed result of the Exercises themselves. Is not all this, 
we ask him, somewhat presumptuous, somewhat uncharitable, as well 
as what we have called it, somewhat shabby? We could point out, 
if we chose, more than one considerable mistake in his Essay, tending 
to show that he is somewhat of an amateur in the Spiritual Exercises. 
He knows something about them, but not all that any one ought to 
know who gives them, and he makes some blunders. These, however, 
were to be expected. What, we think, need not have been expected 
is this—that Mr. Carter should go out of his way to secure himself 
against the charge of being a genuine Jesuit in spirit because he 
recommends the Exercises, by casting a reflection which is nothing 
more than an appeal to popular prejudice, upon the one community 
in the world which is nothing at all if it be not the Exercises carried 


out in practice. 


IIL—LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
The different accounts of Oxford Life. 


S1r,—A friendly critic in the Zad/et of April 11, has drawn attention 
to a possible misconception of some words of mine in the last number 
of the Mont, with regard to the very various accounts of Oxford life 
which have been given from time to time by converts, or others, whose 
experience has been, in truth, altogether different, simply because they 
have represented their own Colleges, whether good or bad, as types of 
the whole University. He remarks, in substance, that to speak of 
mischief as resulting from the “absurd misconceptions” which have 
been excited in many minds by “ exaggerated statements on the same 
subject,” may possibly be understood as an insinuation that the action 
of authority, as to the question of Catholic students at Oxford, has 
been guided by such misconceptions, and that this action is the 
mischief which “has been caused and is still weighing upon us.” 

Words taken out of their context and bearings in the mind of a 
writer may so often convey a strange meaning, but I cannot deny the 
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truth of this critic’s remarks, though I do not myself see how the whole 
passage can fairly admit of such an interpretation, unless a reader is 
very much on the look out for it. To speak of “Catholic readers” 
and “many minds” naturally conveys a reference to public and 
common opinion, which is something very distinct from the carefully 
formed judgment of authority, which last, I for one, can never imagine 
being influenced by such statements as those to which I refer. 
Again, it is a very serious thing indeed to attack such a judgment. 
Certainly, if I had meant such a reflection on those who have the 
responsibility of guiding the Catholic body, I should not have chosen 
the pages of the Montu for its vehicle. If people see good to think 
that a Roman Congregation is misinformed by the English hierarchy, I 
suppose they ought to submit their reasons for such an opinion to the 
Roman Congregation in some formal document, not to the British 
public in a Catholic Review. Of course, as the writer in the Zadcet 
suggests, I repudiate altogether such a reflection. There are abundant 
mischiefs which result from any false or exaggerated statements of facts 
affecting the moral character of thousands of respectable Englishmen, 
a great number of whom are now leading blameless and very useful 
lives as Anglican clergymen and in other professions, and a good many 
of whom are now Catholic priests and religious, without its being 
necessary to refer the bearing of these statements on the question of 
Catholic University Education, with which, in truth, they have only an 
indirect connection. The only mischief which, in that connection, can 
be credited to the misstatements in question, as far as I can see, is this— 
that, of the few Catholics who desire to send their sons to Oxford 
Colleges, there may be some who are aware of what I conceive to be 
the falsehood of the very unfavourable accounts of which I speak, 
and then, if they suppose that moral dangers are the only dangers 
which are alleged as reasons for not sending youths to Oxford, they 
may be inclined to think that, when they are forced on the alternative 
of exposing their sons either to the moral atmosphere of an Oxford 
College, or to that of the Inns of Court, the barracks of a regiment, 
or some other equally infected place, they may blamelessly choose the 
lesser evil, as they conceive it. But the answer to such difficulties is, 
I am sure, to be found, not in an attempt to convince them that Oxford 
is morally a worse place than the Temple or the quarters of a crack 
regiment—which would be difficult—but in the perfectly intelligible 
explanation of the circumstances which make the teaching of an Oxford 
College, however high its moral standard, so perilous to the faith. It is 
also useful to point out that the misstatements of which they complain 
cannot have influenced Rome. In such cases, the exaggeration of the 
moral dangers of Oxford may very conceivably have done mischief, as 
all exaggerations are sure to be mischievous, and, one may almost say, 
the more so in proportion to the gdodness of the cause for which they 
may be supposed to be used. I say “supposed,” because it by no 
means follows that, because exaggerations have been used as to Oxford, 
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they have been used with a view to this particular question. That is a 
step in the argument which no one has a right to make. I prefer to 
account for them in the way in which they are accounted for in the 
review which appeared in your last number. 

It will perhaps be said that I ought to explain in what exactly I 
consider these misconceptions to consist, and by whom in par- 
ticular the exaggerations may have been made. But it would be highly 
invidious to do this, and it might possibly lead to acrimonious con- 
troversy, which could lead to no good result. It would not be difficult 
to find “exaggerated statements” enough, but I consider, as I have 
said, the main mischief to lie in the exaggeration which represents what 
went on at a particular College at a particular time as a general and 
ordinary fact. The “absurd misconceptions” formed by ignorant 
persons upon such exaggerations cannot be fairly fathered, in all cases, 
on the authors of the statements which have given occasion to them. 
It is enough for my purpose to have pointed out what I conceive 
necessary to be borne in mind by Catholic readers of the book under 
review, and I shall think it a gain to historical truth if such readers, 
who are naturally too much inclined to generalize on the subject of 
Oxford from their want of experience of anything like the Collegiate 
system there, forbear to form an opinion of the general condition of 
the University, past or present, from any single picture that may be 


given of it. 
Faithfully yours, 


THE WRITER OF THE NOTICE. 


IIIL.—SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN CATHOLIC 
PERIODICALS. 


1.—Recent History of Italian Freemasonry. 


There are many men who avowedly disbelieve in the existence of 
the devil. His cause is probably not the less served by them in con- 
sequence of their ignorance of their master. But for one man who 
openly denies the existence of Satan, there are a hundred who would 
not venture to say it, and who yet live and act and judge as if he did 
not exist. Of these, again, it may be said, that they are not the less 
“led astray by him at his will,” on account of their practical denial that 
he lives to lead them astray. It seems to us that something of the same 
sort may be said as to that particular machinery of evil which consists 
in the organizations of the secret societies throughout Europe. A large 
part of mankind, a large number even of Catholics, deny the existence 
of these conspiracies against human nature altogether. This is the 
case, particularly in England, where there is not at present so much 
scope for the activity of the secret societies as- elsewhere, chiefly 
because the Catholic Church, which is everywhere their great enemy 
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and the object of their -furious hatred, does not exist in power 
and splendour. The time may come when Englishmen in general 
may be but too painfully made aware that there is such a thing as an 
underground and widespread conspiracy against the rights of property, 
social order, marriage, the family, as well as against religion. At 
present the evil has not come quite home to our doors, and many of us 
are therefore inclined to wonder and even refuse our belief when we 
hear foreign Catholics—foremost among whom, by the way, is the 
Holy Father himself—speaking as strongly as they do as to the per- 
nicious influence and suspicious designs of the societies in question. 
Besides these sceptics, there are many who admit the existence of these 
societies, but who do not by any means realize the extent to which their 
operations are carried. It is, however, certain, that the authorities, who 
assert what we find it so difficult to understand, do not speak without 
reason, and that those who see the hand of the secret conspiracy in 
almost every event of the day, are far nearer the truth than those who 
affect to read modern history without taking these agencies into 
account. In many cases they might as well attempt to explain physical 
phenomena without the law of gravitation. 

The following article, which has been slightly abridged from the 
Stimmer aus Maria Laach for April, has been selected by us on 
account of its bearing on the question mooted above. 


When the Socialist Congress held in the Coliseum, at Rome, was stopped 
by order of Government, on the 24th November, 1872, the Revolutionary 
party threatened that, since they were forbidden to act openly, they would 
adopt the course of secret conspiracy. They have kept their word, and 
there is an ominous commotion throughout the country. No nation is more 
formed for conspiracy than Italy, for the character of her people is curiously 
given to secrecy, and remarkably capable of keeping secrets ; in this respect, 
indeed, Italian fidelity appears to be inviolable, whilst, in addition, southern 
imaginations are easily kindled with enthusiasm for the fair phantoms of 
national unity, civic freedom, and, in the present case, social prosperity. 
Further, we must take into account the fact that the Italy of our day is 
wholly and solely the work of Freemasonry in action, in other words, of 
Carbonarism ; and as every nation is supported by the same means that 
created it, Freemasonry in Italy has become the governing power, and if 
ever a free Minister should be at the head of affairs there, his rule would be 
of brief duration. 

The Italian lodges were first established at the time of the invasion of the 
First Napoleon, suppressed at the Restoration, roused to new life by the 
convulsions of 1841, and strengthened when Charles Albert was gained over 
to the new political plans. Freemasonry began its triumphant career in 
Italy in 1859, when, thanks to the bombshells of “ Brother” Orsini, Italian 
unity had made a prodigious start. So long as Brother Cavour lived, there 
was some degree of harmony among the members—they supported and were 
supported by Government—in other words, “blue” was dominant. After 
his death, the “red” element came to the surface, and gradually coloured 
the entire body ; members and lodges increased with fabulous rapidity ; and 
disunited as the secret league may be in Italy on points of obedience and 
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discipline, it is, on the other hand, ‘powerful and unanimous in external 
action. 

The following is a brief sketch of Italian Freemasonry in its political and 
social working. 


L.—The latest policy of Italian Freemasonry. 


Up to the beginning of 1871, Italian Freemasonry was guided by the 
French lodges, which dominated those of Europe much as the Empire 
of Napoleon the Third did the policy of the South. But the Masonic as 
well as the political centre of gravity was altered by the Peace of that 
year. Prussia was now in the ascendant, and the three Grand Lodges 
of Berlin led the van of the international brethren of the leather apron. 

On the 1oth of January, 1871, a letter was addressed by the Berlin 
Grand Lodge, “ Royai York,” to the Italian “ Grand Orient,” asking without 
circumlocution, “‘ Whether the southern Grand Orient stood pledged to what 
had been done by its Grand Master, Louis Frappoli, in the Franco-German 
War?” And what, then, had this Frappoli done, that required the diplo- 
matic intervention of the Berlin brethren of the Order? Precisely what 
had been done by every Freemason in the Peninsula ; he had sympathized 
with Gambetta and the Government of the 4th of September, 1870, which, 
as the “ brethren” knew from the first, and the rest of the world discovered 
later, was simply the “ Red Lodge,” neither more nor less. Thence arose 
the fraternal sympathies of the two leagues—the equipment of Garibaldi’s 
troopers for the battle for the rights of men on French soil—thence, too, 
the last card played by the brethren after Gambetta’s fall, the Commune. 
And so, in the days when every Italian Freemason was for the Red French 
Dictatorship, and the ideal of the lodge seemed about to be realized, Grand 
Master Frappoli went, or, more likely, was sent to the land of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, to “ work” against the Germans. But then came 
the destruction of the Commune ; the better elements of the unhappy nation 
reasserted themselves, the Catholic spirit received a fresh impetus, the most 
energetic of the initiated fled to Geneva, London, and New York, and 
it became clear to the dullest sight that the reckoning had been made 
without the host, and that the apple so greatly coveted would not ripen 
with our brethren to the West. It began, too, to be evident that in hating 
Prussia we were hating a loving brother; and so the mission was despatched 
from the “ Royal York” to the dull-witted brethren of Italy, to see whether 
they meant to go on groping in the dark. The scales fell from their eyes at 
once ; Garibaldi and his troopers became all of a sudden useless, and very 
soon left the flesh-pots of France for their native polenta ; and when in the 
March of 1871 the Paris Commune offered a command to the hero of the 
Red-shirts, he preferred the dullness of Caprera to the gay life of the French 
capital. In one word, the Italian lodges had gone over to the Prussian 
camp. But how was the blunder in France to be set right? Just in the 
manner that is invariably adopted by the lodges in such cases ; the indi- 
viduals are sacrificed as “ erring brethren,” that the body may go scot-free ; 
and so poor Frappoli was sent, like the scape-goat, into the wilderness, and 
Joseph Mazzoni succeeded him as head of the Italian Freemasons. And 
now, the new Grand Master was able to assure the brethren on the banks of 
the Spree that the grievous offender Frappoli was disposed of, adding: “ We 
(in Italy) trust that these open declarations on our part will remove any 
question which might by possibility arise in the illustrious Grand Lodge 
of Berlin with regard to our good faith as Freemasons, We await your 
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answer with the utmost anxiety.” How was it possible to be angry any 
longer with such good children, who were so ready to acknowledge and 
correct their faults? Accordingly, Grand Master Schneckenburg consoled 
his repentant brethren south of Mount St. Gothard in these words : “ We (in 
Berlin) have heard with the liveliest satisfaction that the attitude of Brother 
Frappoli towards Germany has been decisively condemned on your side 
also.” 

We uninitiated ones must, however, be permitted to inquire what was the 
talisman which so instantaneously resolved the harsh discord into perfect 
harmony? The southern lodge feared that the march on Rome (September 
20, 1870), which was its work, would be countermanded from the Spree ; but 
when the reverse proved to be the case, a general chapter’was convoked at 
Florence, at which Mazzoni declared “ that the Masonic spirit in Italy was 
in a state of decadence, and that this was mainly attributable to the social 
state of Italy.” The chief subject of discussion was, of course, the desertion 
from France to Prussia, whose praises were now sung by the Liberal press, 
which had so roundly abused the “northern barbarians” during the war. 
It was at this juncture that there appeared in the Ofznione the famous 
article, attributing the success of the German arms, and the prosperity of 
Germany, to Protestantism and the spirit of absolute individual indepen- 
dence, in other words, to the Masonic beau ideal. This article went the 
round of the European press, but the lodges of the Peninsula have, ever 
since, been as completely governed by the grand lodges of Berlin as Italian 
policy by Prussian. 

We cannot, however, dismiss poor Frappoli, with his “ voluntary resigna- 
tion,” just yet. This declaration, which appeared in the Azvista of the 2tst 
of July, 1871, is the more worthy of notice because it proves and confirms 
the views we have advanced. We find in it these words : “ The object of my 
journey ” (to France) “was to express my ardent good wishes, and to offer 
my life for the defence of the weak, and for the triumph of the rights of 
humanity against the invasion of the men of religious belief and of divine 
right.” 

It is proved then— 

1. That Italian Freemasonry up to the beginning of 1871 was on the side 
of France, knowing that Masonic principles flourished there. 

2. That this sympathy was not confined to mere feelings and words, or to 
a journey of affection by the Grand Master. 

3. That there is an end of the old falsehood that Freemasonry does not 
meddle with religious or political questions. 

4. That Prussia was hated, because she was supposed to represent reli- 
gious faith and divine right. 

5. That the desertion to Prussia became possible only when the convic- 
tion was embraced that there was nothing to fear, but everything to hope 
from her. 

6. That the new sympathy with Germany will not be contented with 
mere professions, but proceed to action in the Masonic sense. 

Strange to say, the same statements of the principles of Freemasonry 
appeared simultaneously in Switzerland, Belgium, and elsewhere. We need 
only compare the language of the Z¢oz/e Belge and the /idépendance Belge 
at the time of the Franco-German War with that of the sarhe papers since 
the spring of 1871, to see the valuable services rendéred by Freemasonry to 
a certain line of policy, in quarters, too, inaccessible to diplomacy. But 
there is yet another reason for the absolute adhesion of Italian Freemasonry 
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to the Berlin “ brethren ;” we find it in its bitter, unjust, and fatal hostility to 
what is the sacredest of all things to an Italian—the Catholic Church, and 
everything belonging to it. If, spite of the numerical superiority of Protes- 
tantism, it is tremendously hard work to fight against the Church in 
Germany, it is far harder in Italy, above all in the States of the Church, 
so much so, that before the seizure of Rome, Senator Ponza di San Martino 
solemnly guaranteed the security of all religious foundations in the name of 
the Government, and we had no reason to doubt the good faith of these 
assurances at the time. It was the pressure from the north, and especially 
from the inland lodges, which forced on stronger measures, and wholesale 
secularization in the capital of the Catholic world. It was an unparalleled 
error, and the lodges, knowing that a change would be their ruin, are driven 
to an international policy. This is plainly set forth in a pamphlet by D. W. 
Smith, entitled, Ourselves and the Ultramontanes, where (to translate from the 
jargon of the lodges into plain language) it is declared that Freemasonry is 
at war with positive Christianity, that it aims at propagating an atheistical 
humanitarianism, and making all mankind into one free family, an inter- 
national object demanding an international organization, Freemasonry, then, 
casts aside the ¢erritorial character, which it originally assumed from 
motives of prudence, and adopts the international one in order to compass 
its immediate purpose, the overthrow of the Catholic Church, and its 
ulterior end, the destruction of all political and social order. We are in the 
presence of a great league of European Freemasonry, the centre of which is 
Berlin, and which aims at the empire of the world. 

Dr. O. Henne-am-Rhyn, the editor of the Freemason Gazette, in the 
number for the 27th of December, 1873, after dwelling on the great progress 
of Freemasonry in late years, concludes in these words : “ When once the 
whole world has become imbued with the true Masonic spirit, then there will 
be no more lodges ;! then all mankind will have become one great league, 
whose fundamental principle is love (?), according to the will of the Great 
Architect of the universe.” 

But the work of Freemasonry required the infusion of its spirit in the 
lowest classes of the people; and with this object the Societa Alfieri was 
founded early in 1871. This is the fourth article of its statute: “In matters 
of policy, the duty of an alliance between Germany and Italy is to be main- 
tained and taught; in those of religion, Catholicism is to be opposed, and 
Protestantism supported in every possible way.” 

In the following year was held another general chapter (costituente) of 
the Italian lodges. The one fixed for the summer of 1873 was put off, in 
consequence of the cholera breaking out in Rome, but even when the pesti- 
lence was over there was no talk of the costztuente. The reason was want 
of money. In Italy, as elsewhere, the annual contributions (¢asse) came in 
very shabbily ; and it would not do to risk the necessary outlay for the 
assembly. Not that Italian Freemasonry had been idle; the abolition of 
religious houses in the States of the Church, and above all in Rome, had 
been a good stroke of work, and all was done that could be done towards 
furthering the great-end of the destruction of the Church. But the country 
was too Catholic to allow of the expulsion of the Jesuits, the sworn foes of 
Revolution, and so Freemasonry, as usual, sought to obtain by popular 


1 The French lodges, even the famous one called ‘‘ Les neuf Sceurs,” at Paris, 
were closed when the first Revolution had completed its work ; because all France 
had become ‘‘ one vast lodge.” 
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tumult what could not be “legally” accomplished. The riots against the 
Jesuits in Florence at the close of November and the beginning of 
December, 1873 (most of the actors in which were foreigners), were the work 
of Freemasonry and the Socialist unions which were its puppets. The 
Milanese organ of the lodges, Za Luce, boasted in the following words of 
this heroic exploit: “The meeting at Florence against the Jesuits is a second 
battle (the first was the abolition of the convents) fought by Freemasonry 
against that Society.” 

How low must be the point of honour of people who make a boast of the 
grossest mob outrages of rioters and disturbers of the peace ! 

It was at the close of the summer of 1873 that the “ Universo” Lodge 
was founded at Rome, with the object (as it was said) of secretly working 
against Henri Cinq’s elevation to the throne. But let us hear the worthy 
brethren themselves on the subject. 7/ey declare the object of the Universo 
to be “the collecting together of all the Freemasons scattered through the 
valley of the Tiber (Rome),” and the Azvésta says—“ The new lodge Universo 
rescues the traditions of the one which once flourished gloriously under the 
same name in the valley of the Arno (Florence), and its desire is to gather 
around itself all honourable and Liberal men, men who have a hand in the 
management of public affairs; not that what was once the case may happen 
among ourselves, namely, that the Government may be in our order, an evil 
greatly to be deplored, dut that the order may penetrate into the Govern- 
ment, and lead it on by secret influence to the ultimate objects of the brother- 
hood.” This “secret influence” is now visible enough. Louis Pianciani, 
the Red Republican, is not only a member of the Universo and of the Grand 
Orient, &c., but commander-in-chief of the National Guard and séndaco of 
Rome. He has great influence with the numerous artisans of the city, and 
has made a barrack for the municipal guard in the Convent Ara Ceeli. 
Another brother of the Universo, Antonio Pacca, is commandant of the 
municipal, and colonel in the National Guard. What may not happen in 
this state of things, when the long-dreaded moment comes, when, for 
instance, the standing army is marched to the frontier on foreign service ! 
Certainly the attempts at Paris and Cartagena failed, but who can vouch for 
a similar result next time? Has not Carbonarism also had to suffer on the 
scaffold, under the Pzomdz of Venice, at Spielberg, Turin, and Alessandria, 
again and again, and yet its constant dream, Italian unity, stands now before 
the world a fait accompli/ It is with a view to the destruction of the 
Catholic Church, that an organized attack upon the hierarchy is being made 
in all countries under Masonic influence. First, the bishops were its object ; 
then, when it was found impossible to sever the inferior clergy from them, 
the whole body of the priesthood. Switzerland heads the frantic march ; 
other countries follow. Their cry is, “ Reform of the outward constitution of 
the Church,” and it has been raised too in the Italian Parliament. The 
following sentences are taken from a speech of Signor Vigliani’s, the Keeper 
of the Seals—“ When once we get a clergy who stand face to face with the 
laity, and are bound to consult the faithful, then we shall have a clergy with 
whom it is possible to deal, who will hear reason, who will come to an 
understanding with the people, for such an understanding will be one of the 
duties of their office. But so long as we have a clergy who oppose the 
Government, . . . there is no possibility of an amicable arrangement, 
because there is no confidence, and confidence is the basis of every recon- 
ciliation. Ardently do I desire the coming of the time when we shall at 
length be able to place what remains of the Church’s temporal possessions in 
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the hands of the people, for ¢key are and must be the right administrators of 
those possessions. When once that day dawns, then, gentlemen, the flock 
will have shepherds such as they desire, and the shepherds will correspond 
with the views of the faithful” (z¢., of the Freemasons!) Or, in other 
words, the “brethren” must put aside the Pope, make the bishops puppets 
of the State, and the priests the playthings of a majority of laymen, before 
the Government meets the wishes of the secret societies. It is impossible 
for the line of march to be marked out more clearly. 


IT.—The Socialistic movement of Italy in the hands of the Freemasons. 


It has been known for a long time that “Internationalism,” “ Mazzinism,” 
and Freemasonry, are of one and the same family. It is, however, undesir- 
able for the lodges that this should be universally believed, and they treat 
the statement with “indignation,” as an “ Ultramontane calumny,” though it 
is an open secret that the brotherhood aim at realizing their ideal of an 
atheistical and socialistic universal Republic. In monarchical States and 
reactionary times they are satisfied, certainly, with propagating Liberal and 
enlightened ideas ; as the fox puts up with mice when no fowls are to be 
had. But besides that, their constitution is admirably adapted for tem- 
porizing. In Conservative times they put forward their aristocratic-looking 
“high grade,” with all its frippery of scarves, ribbons, ornaments, and 
colours: in democratic periods it is put in the background, and the three 
lower, or “symbolical grades,” are paraded as the only correct and authenti- 
cated ones, and the “ Rosicrucian knights,” &c., are not allowed to say a - 
syllable of objection: it is a wonderful system of mutual understanding. 
The Milanese Luce, the organ of the “symbolical grades,” overwhelms 
that of the “high grade,” the Roman Avista, with contempt; and yet 
they are not the least angry with each other in reality: they know that 
crows are not in the habit of pecking one anothers eyes out. These 
squabbles gave rise to the notion which was so often expressed last year, 
that Italian Freemasonry was falling to pieces, and torn by dissensions : 
when all on a sudden the Gazzetta d’/talia, that enfant terrible of Italian 
journalism, blundered out the following indiscreet announcement—‘ Some 
days ago we mentioned a probable fusion of Freemasonry with the 
Mazzinists and Internationalists; we are now in a position to add that 
the leading men (“les grand bonnets”) of these three different (?) societies 
have already held several meetings in Rome, which will be resumed early 
in October for the purpose of drawing up a common code and programme, 
and of deciding on a name for the combined society ; this latter will, in all 
probability, be ‘Societa democratico-unitaria Italiana.’” This rash state- 
ment was put down as ridiculous ; but the Gazzetta stood its ground, adding 
that in the November of 1873, above sixty delegates from the three societies 
would meet in Rome to finish the work of fusion begun in Florence. This 
forced the Grand Master, Mazzoni, to write a letter in the Gazzetta repre- 
senting the dody of Freemasonry as a white dove, which “only occupied 
itself with its peaceful, educational, and humanitarian task ;” but admitting 
in the same breath, that “individual members were independent of their 
lodges in their views of state, policy, and economy.” That is, if the place 
for which the fusion if effected, proves successful, the Brotherhood will come 
forward and claim the wreath of victory ; otherwise, the zxdividual members 
will be disowned as “erring brethren.” 

The Chief Secretary of the “Grand Orient” at Rome is a well-known 
Socialist and agitator, Dr. Louis Castellazzo, This man and his assistants 
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had a powerful weapon in the great distress which prevailed last year, which 
was contrasted with the splendour and luxury of the upper classes, and 
especially of the Court. Meetings were held in different places; that at 
Bologna was in the desecrated Church of Santa Lucia, which was crowded 
with thousands of workmen, and people of the lower class, whom the 
“tribunes of the people,” excited by furious declamations, calling on them to 
avenge their wrongs. At the same time the papers were full of descriptions 
of royal expenditure ; of the jewels and dresses at the Court balls, the costly 
housings of the royal stud, and the new stables in the gardens of the 
Quirinal, which cost many million lire. The effect of all this on a suffering 
people may be conceived, and the Government roused itself and suppressed 
some of the most notorious of the Socialist unions. But the counter-thrust 
came from the stern old Carbonaro and Freemason, George Pallavicino, 
the “ Martyr of Spielberg,” and knight of the highest order, the “Annunziata,” 
entitled by virtue of that dignity to address the King as “ Cousin,” who, on 
the 7th of December, 1873, addressed a letter to the Red “ Capitale,” of which 
this is the conclusion: “I say to the monarchy, dangers threaten you : 
endeavour to escape them by making sacrifices ; for if you are attacked by 
Revolution, as you will be if you do not amend your ways, you will be in evil 
case when it is a question of arms!” What language to be addressed to the 
sacred person of the Sovereign—language only to be ventured on when 
everything is secretly in readiness ; language which must find an echo in 
thousands of hearts in a time of dearness and scarcity, such as the last two 
years have been in Italy. 

May we not now say that Italian Freemasonry stands before the world 
branded with those two marks which are everywhere found belonging to 
Antichrist—absurdity and terror? It is absurd in the bombast of its 
language and the nullity of its action; absurd in its attempt to overthrow 
God, and to put men in His place, and to destroy the work of our dear 
Redeemer ; absurd in its talk of philanthropy and national prosperity, whilst 
it spreads misery and distress on all sides; absurd in seeking to satisfy 
man’s longing for happiness and peace with its own emptiness and discord ; 
absurd in giving the hungry a stone instead of bread. But it is terrible in its 
alliance with all that is evil in the kingdom of darkness, in the world of 
error, and in the deceived heart of fallen humanity. It entangles the ruler in 
his own foibles, and flatters him with intoxicating homage, till he is gained 
over ; it makes use of him remorselessly till its end is accomplished, and a 
fearful chasm yawns between the Government and Christianity, between the 
crown and the best portion of its subjects. Then, when he stands helpless 
on the brink, when his people have grown lawless, and the secret society 
omnipotent, then it says boldly to the ruler—“ Your time has gone by ; the 
nations are free, the goods of the earth are at the common and equal 
disposal of their only rightful owners, those who produce them. And s0, if 
you would not be crushed under the burning ruins of your palace, if you 
would not have your crown melt on your brow, come down from the throne, 
and become as the meanest of your people.” Never will the nations of the 
earth be at peace, so long as this unhallowed association has it in its power 
to overthrow the pillars of the State and of society. 
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